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honostly confessed this fact, and asked for the meang of obtaining. 
by the aid of some book on the subject, a better’ understanding of 
Kindergarten Instrnction, based upon the teachings and methods of 
Frebel himself 

‘These numerous and urgent requests for increased information, 
therefore, induced the Authors to enlarge the plan of their projected 
“work; and, now, this book is offered to all interested in the kindergar- 
ten, a8 one which endeavors to meet, in some measure at least, these 
repeated demands. It is to be hoped that the hook, asx a re-ult of 
jel earnest labor bestowed upon it, will convey to those who attempt 
to follow its directions, most of the help and assistance needed. 

OF one thing the readers of this Guide may be assured, viz.: 
that from it they may obtain the genuine praxia of Frosbel, developed, 
it is thought, in the light of his ideas, ‘The attenipt has been made to 
render it all that such a guide should be as an ald to mothers, kinder 
gurtners, and nurses, and to all who have the happiness and careful 
‘training of the chitdren at heart. Especial attention is invited to the 
final chapter, on the epirit and manner of story-telling and of talking 
and playing with the Jittle ones, ‘The information it conveys, and the 
suggestions it offers, may be alike interesting and instructive to all who 
are intrusted With the daily care of children, 

Inasmuch as the result of right training becomes every day appar- 
‘ont in the development and progress of the children under their charge, 
all thoughtful pereona who are earnestly engaged in kindergarten 
education will be repeatedly surprised at the new channels of pleasing 
instruction which are opened before them, and at the rapid advance of 
the children themselves in intellect and knowledge as well a3 at. their 
harmonious physical development. 

At must be borne in mind, that it was the intention of Fraebel that 
hia system of educational development should be eontinned beyond the 
kindergarten age ef the children. His labors, therefore, were not con- 
fined to the kindergarten alone, which was but one of the several 
features of his new and peculiar ayxtem. 
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by the combination of blue and yellow; orange, formed by the combina- 
tion of yellow and red; purple, formed by the combination of red and 
blue, By a knowledge of these combinations the harmony of colors 
ean be 
What kind of motions can be Mustrated ? 

1—Rest on an immovable body—the hand, table, chair, ete. 

2—Kest on a movable body. 

8—Motlon on an immovable body—on a horizontal (flat), « verti- 
cal (upright), or an inclined (slanting) plane. 

4—Motion on a movable body. 

5—Motion upon, in, or near a movable body, 

‘The ball on a string illustrates: 

1—Swinging motions (lateral motion — like a awing.on pendalum). 

2—Revolving motions (rotary motion —like a hoop or revolving 
wheel). 

3—Pallig and pushing motions (mechanical action—like the pulling 
or pushing of a body). 

4—Hopping motions (elusticity—a bounding or rebounding body). 
What kinds of bodily exercise are produced by the ball games ? 

Grasping at, or catching the ball strengthens the muscles of the 
hand and arm; moving the ball on the string before the child educates 
its eye In fixing & point; the games in the open air excite the healthy 
notion of the entire body and awaken grace in all the movements; 
these are the first teachers of gymnastics—os when the ball hops, the 
child hops, ete. 
To what extent does the ball belong to the Kindergarten, as a part of its 

is 





The following games are destined for the child in the nursery up 
to its third year, although the exercises should be repeated in the 
Kindergarten, with children who have never = 4. 

Jearned them: * 

1 —The ball Is fixed to a string, which, a8 
the child takes hold of the ball, ix gently pulled, 
‘bo that the ball escapes thom the child's hand, and 
‘thus it Iearns from observation: 

i) possession—to have, 

b) loss—having had, 

©) recovery—roceiving it back again. 


At. 
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and Tn and through play, the child becomes acquainted 
with colors and their relations to each other, 

‘The ingenuity of mothers, or kindergartners, will suggest’ much 
more than can here be mentioned, As the child grows older, two or 
more balls may be used. If the little one drops the ball, make it 
stoop te recover the toy, for tt is well to accustom children both to 
cause and effect in their actions, 

— ‘Roll the ball softly, roll the tall; 

Bo careful, darling, it don't tal, 
‘Whore his it gone? down on the floor? 
ORI there it Polls out by the door 
Baby shall go and yet the ball, 

‘Be careful, dnrling, it don't fall. 

‘These or similar exercizee should he continued repeatedly as long 
as the child is amused by them. Repetition always makes an impression 
deeper and more precise. 

- 5—The qualities of the ball may also be noticed in Little rhymes ; 
‘Very pretty is the ball.— 
ed und round and soft and «mall, 


‘Ob! seo the yrotty ball, — 
So roan, #6 voft and small, 
‘The ball is round, and rolls ech way, 
"The ball is nice for baby's play, 
6—When the child begins to Sale will be amused by learning 
‘to repeat these words: - 4 








Tt should be borne in mind that acenracy and precision of move- 
ment rest and soothe the child. 
_ T—At other times change in the time of tho song and motion will 
afford amusement : 
Gently, gently moves the bell — 
Now it hardly moves at all 
Hop, laxy bell, hop, 
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‘The child should ose the ball as often and aslong as it likes and, of 
course, should be left alone to play with the ball as long as it is amused. 
‘The mother may thus note the path which she must follow in playing 
with her child, and the signs of progress which the ebild shows. 

No strict. dividing line can be drawn between the ball games suit- 
able before Lhe kindergarten age and those after the third year. 

In the kindergarten the child must learn to represent, self, that 
which formerly it has only seen or observed. 

10— ‘Over and back; 

forward and backward, ets, 


ae on 


u— ‘Ronnd, round, ronnd; 
tthe loft—to tho right, «ts; 


12—Lat the ball on the string rebound on the tale: 


tip, top, tap, rs 
18—Let the ball hop 
and suddenly disappear in 
‘the box (at which the child 
looks sad)—let it reappear 
(the child looks pleased), 











cs 





nowit's yours, 


26—The ball may be twirled round and round, 
on a double string. 


27—If the ball accidentally rolls away, a game 
may be made, thus: 6. 


See the ball, it'e rolling yonder. 
From your hands it likes to wander. 


The ball without the string may be used as follows: 


23 Open your hands; take in the ball, 


29 Now clove your hands—tho bull books rest. 

#8. 
30— Open your hands, the ball nwakes 
s1— Clove your hande—the ball now reste. 
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Either of the pieces comprising this Second Gift may be given to 
the child, after it is six months oll. In the second year the cube be- 
comes the teacher of arithmetic to the child and is compared with the 
Sphere, 

‘The games for this period are; 








as If one finger of your hand 
olde m0—on one log I stand. 


22—The child learns that more than three sides of the cube cannot 
be seen at the same time. 

‘The sphere on a string can swing, dance about, describe a elrele, 
whirl round, imitate the motion ofa pendulum, show 2 perpendicular 
Tine, etc, Tu all these exercises many rhymes should be used ; for they 
aid and strengthen the memory, draw greater attention to the manipu- 
lations, and enitivate a musical and poetical taste in the child ; a3, tor 
example: 

23— Round I ran, when in & plate, 0, 

Sumight aorom, whon on a slato; 
More your hands wad bid me go, 
Strict obedience will F show: 

Lat mo rest, oF rom, or roll, 
‘Mako @ Dell of me to tell, 

‘Tat mo swing, ox dance, or fall, 
Always Tin your dueling tall 

The child is » born poet, and its little world ts a paradise of poetry; 
Sn its vivid imagination, it endows with life, and grace and beauty the 
Tudest and simplest forms, oven as in the history of the world, we find 
that the ancient Egyptians and Persians, in the infancy of their 
nations, attached @ distinct personality to all the common objects of life. 
What are the beat free exercises with the cube? 

1—The cube placed upon one aide: 

a) when held directly opposite the eye and at the same height, 
shows one face, or side, four lines and four right angles; 

b) held directly opposite the eye but a little abore or below it, 
two faces or sides, seven Hines, six poluts, and eight right 
ungles are seun, 


Ai. 
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‘The normal forms first looked at and then handled at this period give 
to the childish imagination a succeseion of forms, which in time give 


logically properly 
correct observation and comparison, and the elements of thought are 
opiate 

‘The kindergarten bas in lis normal form the foundation upon 
which to rear, and by which may be fostered this power of leading on 
tho developing thought of the child. ‘The aw or principle of activity, 
inborn in the childish mind, as well as the lnw of the ‘connection of 

‘above mentioned —tins marked itself asa direct impression 
of the senses, and the kindergarten uses this principle to xerve as a 
guide-post to the child in its productive oecupations, in the shaping of 
its forms and the combination of its figures, 

What exercises does the cylinder affer ? 

‘The cylinder gives intuitions beth in rest and in motion. Looked 
‘at when at rest it presents three faces—one round and two flat sides— 
and two circular lines or edges, but neither points nor corners. The 
‘two flat faces are of equal size and the round side is langer than the 
other two, "The length of the round side is equal w the diameter of 
one of the two sides. 

‘The cylinder has three axes for points of motion; 


1—The axis of the fat faces; . 


1s 
2—The axis of the round face; se 


ws 
3—The axis of the edges. a4 tm — 
es 


Torned upon the first axis, the cylinder 
shows only the cylinder, as the sphere showed 
only the sphere. 


ys 








a SS 
In what relations do the parts of this cube stand to one another * 

‘They are opposite and oqual ; opposite by their different position, 
equal by their equal parts and size. The lines of division—or cnts— 
enable the child te keep in mind the appearance of the whole, 

What is the choice of the divided cube, as the Third Gift, founded 
upon? , 

Tn the third year, the child endeavors to investigate, for itself, the 
interior construction of things. When left by itself, with some new 
and unfimiliar object, the little one exuinines if, and then tries Lo see 
what is inside, or having taken it to pieces, strives to repair it, and by 
reuniting the parts to make the object whole again; or secks by 
changing the form of the object, todiseover new qualities and the way 
in which it may be put to different uses. From a knowledge of the 
onteide, instinct prompts the desire to know tho inaide, and, therefore, 
children, at this age—to the regret of their parents—usunlly deatroy 
thelr toys, and fad enjoyment in playing with the fragments, rather 
than with the com) toy. 

This it was suggested to Frebel the divided cube as a toy, 
which is designed to foster the spirit of investigation in the young 
tind, while, at the samo time, it stays the destractive element. 

Does this Gife belong to the kindergarten ? 

Tt does, for with it the beginning is made in the kindergarten; that 
ds, if the frat two Gifts have been well exercised In the nursery. And 
the balls, the ephere, cube, and cylinder are not superfluous in the kin~ 
dergarten ; for if they have been well used in the home, they may here 
serve for compurisous, and are, therefore, not out of place, (fused to a 
limited extent, for the purpose of testing the memory. 

How is this Gift used in the Kindergarten ? 

‘The cube fs separated, and its several parts are again united so as 
‘to form a new cube, or new forms are constructed, 

Tn what manner should this Gift be tntroduced ? 

‘The child is first tanght to tuke the cube out of the box, undivided, 
in to inculcate alike the sense of order and the idea of complete- 
ness. child may then divide the cube, and play or build with the 
parts as is it pleases. Gradually, It ehould be led to examine the 
es and to see that each one is an exact counterpart of 

the sume form, sides, corners, and edges —bat 
all smaller 5 will also be learned the meaning of up—down, 


Gat = 
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Dividing the, A : 
halves equally a- 
gain, they should 
gay: “a half — 
two quarters,” 
ete, 








= #394 





In this manner, addition, subtraction, and multiplication can be 
clearly’ and easily Mustrated — word and action always golng to- 
gother, 

Proper regard should be had to the age of the child, and other 
necessary precautions should be taken, 

Other exercises are ; 

Let the child count the parts of the cube, and put them together 
again, to form a large cube, 


Place the cight cubes in 
one line, side by side, That 7 


‘this may be done accurately, 

Seceeee CTT 
‘the table will be of azsictance, 

forming square inches for the 

guidance of the child. 


uM. 
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In what manner are the cubes joined eo as to make a form of 
any kind ? 

‘The cubes touch each other either at the sides or faces, or at the 
‘sides and corners, or edges. 

What other forms can be made? 

Forms of fife and forms of beauty. 
What are forms of life? 

Forms of fife are such as represent things which are seen in the 
daily life of the ebild, as, for Instance, 4 house, a table, a soft, a basket, 
alee, ete, 

By making forms which shall represent these every-day objects, the 
‘child becomes a workman, is introduced into the knowledge of common 

and finds employment for the power of will, for energy, and the 
© to do something. 
Haw should this be done? 

Without. practical results, the perfect harmony even between head 
aind heart will prove unsatisfactory, The forme of lif or utility lead the 
child out of the sphere of mere imagination and idealism to the iatter- 
-offuet necessities of daily life. Tt becomes, now, architect, mason, care 
penter, shipwright, or “whatever its fmagrioation suggests by means of 
this simple material. The mother or kindergartner should begin with 
‘the simplest form, and proceed to develop, step by step, changing one 
form into another, without destroying. ‘The child will, thas, soon dis 
cover thab accuracy and neatness are inilispensable to success. It 
‘would bo absurd to dictate one uuchangeahlo series of forms; the 
greatest freedom of choice shoald be grat Tony ny the important 
principle of connection, instead of isolation, is inculeated. 

‘The younger the children, the greater will be the tendency to pile 
up the forms, The column, therefyro, may, at once, be commenced 
with, repeating, as each cube is added, the word ‘‘up". Afterwards, 
as one by one the enbes are taken off, any “down”. This exercise is 
for children in the nurzery, under three years of age. ' 

To this may also be added: one up—one np, ete., or, one down— 
‘one down—one down, ctc,; one up—two up—three up, cte.; one 
dlown—two down—three down, ete.; trom below—npwards—and from 

downwards, 

When the cubes are arranged in one straight line and pushed for- 

the steamears may be represented. 
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2—Take the forward enbe on the upper left- 


hand side and place it on the rear cube of tho ts 
upper right-hand side—the child has now befare it 
‘an armchair for grandpapa or grandmamma. The 
children will then remember all the various kinds 


of arm-chairs they have seen, and will talk about 
grandpapa and grandmamma, telling of some kind- 
ness or mark of affection which has been received 
them; they will listen to some story which the mother or kinder- 
makes ‘‘grandpapa” tell, and the rough little chair will seem 
to them very real, 


a 
8—Now divide the arm-chair, and make 
two chairs out of it, one for papa and one for 
mamma. Papa has come home from business 
‘and mamma tells him how good and obedient 
the children have been. | 
SS 


4—Take one enbe from the top of each chair and place it by the 
side of the chair from which it was taken; this may represent a amall 
table or some similar object, or even the children themselves. 

4 ~Join the two cubes together to form u long table, draw the two 
chairs up to it, and breakfast, dinner, or supper is served. Besides the 
Tite conversations counveted with the exercises, short pleces of poetry 
and songs should be introduced. 


6—By placing the two cubes, represent- 
Ing the table, on the top of the chairs again 
and joining the chairs together at tho seats, 
® castle or country house, with two towers, 
is shown. 





together, back to back, and the city-hall, with 
the clock, is represented, while the children 
sing, moving their aring like so many pendulums: 
‘Seo it run, see it ran, 
Bee the clock’s straight pendulum, 


38. 
JT—Divide this and place the two chairs EH, 














Gate, Chureh. Engine. 
we 
7 
Bridge. Stops, Double steps. 
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Tunnel. Armchair. Station-house, 




















38 THE THIRD GIFT _——_ 
forming the parts again into the origiaat whole, or by creating with 
these given parts a newly-shaped whole, thus ending, ax should every 
analysis, in synthesis, In accordance with this development, the child 
will vary the forms, and will find them infinite in variety, The power 
of representation will he exercised, and the faculties of perception, re- 
si and imagination will be cultivated. The office of the mother 
, at this stage, is to aid the child in the expression of 
ees ideas, by little stories, conversations, songs, etc. 
What is meant by forms of beauty ? 

Forms of beauty are forms of the imagination in which symmetry 
is particularly prominent. Their object is to cultivate the sense of the 
boautiful and the wsthetic—the result of order and harmony. They train 
the eye to see quickly and distinetly, and the feelings to reject every thing 
unsightly, and revolt against every thing inharmonious and untidy. They 
Jead the hand to improve steadily, to rearrange, and to rectify, The 
great importance of such exercises need not be further dwelt upon, except: 
to add that cultivating the eye to sceand appreciate the beautiful, causes, 
the inner perception and intelligence to grow brighter and clearer, 

Through this occupation the child becomes acquainted, for the first 
timo, with forms of beauty. 


How dees the child proceed in making forms of veauty or symmetry ? 
The child places four cubes so that they 60, 
form a square, cach side being the length of two: 
cubes. The other four cubes are placed, each 
touching, and in the centre ofeach side of this r=} 
square, on the right, the left, at the front and 
back, respectively. Now, let the child move the 
righthand eube half an inch (or square) back- 
wards, the left-hand cube half an inch forwards, 
the cube at the back half an ineh to the left, and 
the one in front half an inch to the right ; these oh. 
four motions produce what is called a ‘turning | 
figure,” representing, for instance, a windmill, 
and the little ones may sing, eheerily: 
‘See the windmill ! how it goo, 
‘While the wind se briskly blows, 
Alvays tarning rougd and round, 
Nover idle & it found. 


& i 
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Uc deviate in the development of the child does tie Third Gift 
uce 

‘The child exercises its mental powers, its understanding, iimagina- 
tiow, taste for the beautiful, aud will, Tt also becomes acquainted with 
some important knowledge as regurds the law of welght and the law of + 
equilibrium, and learns to express itself understandingly in regard to 
the objects which it represents, 

Here and there a sultable story or a somg shonld be Interwoven. 
What other general rules ave there as regards the building or combina- 

tion of forms ? 

1—The cubes of the Third Gift should always be introduced as one 
whole cube. 

2—Care ehould be taken that the child je not allowed to develop a 
destructive teudeney, Show proper displeasure when any form je willy 
fully destroyed, and, especially, if no desire to rearrange the blocks is 
apparent, Selfishness also, of every degree, must be promptly re- 
pressed at the outset, and the merited reproof must be given, if a child 
destroys the work of any of its playmates. 

3—Lead the child to play methodically with the cubes. The law of 
intermediation and dovelopment should be inculeated, and eaprice or 
arbitrariness should never be permitted. 

4—In life we find no isolation. One part of the cube, therefore, 
muat never be left apart from, or without relation to, the whole. ‘The 
child will thus become accustomed to treat all things in life as bearing 
a certain relation to one another, 

5—Begin with the forme of life; they stand in neareat relation to 
the child; pass, next, to the yorms of beauty, and conclude with the 
Sorms of knowledge, 

6—Sometimes do the building yourself, and let the child imitate, 
Performance and imitation, speceh and repetition, are the elementary 
forms of education, As you do this, disclose to the child by degrees all 
the qualities of the eubes. Your play with the child must always be in 
‘the nature of transmissions and suggestions, which promote healthy 
growth rather than hasty cramming or grafting. You must not envelop 
the ehild, you must develop it, 

T—The younger the child, the more desirable is it to chat and con- 
verse about the object which is next to be represented. Make also, 
horo and there, instructive remarks. The more intelligent a child be- 
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‘comes, the more should this chatting merge in real descriptions, ex- 
and observations, 


8—After building, yourself, with the child, allow it to build at 
pleasure; ouly in this way can true freedom and free activity be 


developed. 

{—From time to time tell some story which shall relate espe- 
cially to, and contain mention of, such gbjects as have heen built, Let 
Tepresentations which have een catelessly or untidily made, be 
omitted from such stories, and let the children see why they are un- 


10—Remind the children of thelr carelessness, but always in a 

manner, when work is untidily performed, 

1i—Let the child, if possible, correct its own mistakes, and do 
not touch its work anywhere. What a child ean do of itzelf, no other 
person should do for it. 

12=Sometines allow oue child to build a form, and the rest to 
Imitate. 

18—When all the children unite in building a form, the kindergart- 
‘ner should be the architect, and the children her assistants, 

14—Oceasionally set the children a certain task, as, for example: 
‘build a house,” or “+a well,"’ ete. 

16—The Third and Fourth Gifts may sometimes be used together 
im building, or, later on, the Third and Fifth, the Fourth and Sixth 
Gifs, ete. 

16—Never allow a child to take even a small eube from its play- 
mate to ose on [ts own building. 

17—When the play is over, the child must place the cubes neatly 
in the box. 

Are there avy other cubes besides those of the Third Gift used in the 
kindergarten ? 

‘There are, in all, four distinct and differently constructed cubes, 
known as the Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Gifts, They are ranged 
in their construction according to pedagogical laws. from easy to diffi- 
cult, from the simpler to the more complicated, from few to many 
‘parts, etc. 

There are some objects, constracted with the material of this Gift, 
which cannot be represented by building up the blocks, and young 
‘chiliren, especially, incline naturally towards forming objects by con- 
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necting the blocks on the plane of the table, as is done in the forms of 
beauty. In this manner the following forms are represented : 
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Cork-screw. Table. Bottle. 
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and width with one cube of the Third Gift. ‘The similarity, also, ex- 
ists In this,—that both Gifts, when entire, form cubes of equal size. 
How ix this Gift introduced ? 

‘The children invert their boxes, draw out the lids, raise the box, 
and disclose the cube, 

What is there in these bricks that ta new to the children ? 

By placing the bricks on the broad side, on the long, narrow side, 
or upright on either end, a greater variety of forms may be produced 
than with the cubes, 

What kind of forms can be made? 

As in all Froebel's Gifts and Gecupations, these forms are of a 
threefold kind: forms of knowledge, forms of life, and-forms of beauty 
or symmetry, 

What natural laws are apparent ? 

‘The law of equilibrium and of continuous motion; 
the former, by balancing a brick with its largest side 
on the smaller side of another, and the latter, by 
placing all the bricks at short distances behind one 
another, on end, so that, If the first or Iast one falls, 
all the rest are necessarily thrown down. 


iii 
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May the children be allowed to build as they please ? 

‘Yes, and in a twofold manner: to build with the eight bricks, and 
in combination with the Third Gift. Care should be taken that the 
child does not play thoughtlessly, and it is the office of the kindergartner 
to show the child, by degrees, the systematic course of ing one 
form from another. The principal condition and aim in all the Gifts 
and Occupations is, to cmploy the entire material usefully, and never to 
allow any thing to remain unnoticed, The Fourth Gift is destined, even 
more than the Third, to lead the ehild to a true knowledge of form and 
of number, inasmuch aa the whole appears az a cube, the parts as planes. 
Wheat is the object of thie Gift? 

‘The great object is to lead the child on to further development, 
‘On minate observation ft will be seen that, though there is resemblance 
between thie and the preceding Gift, there is also an important differ 
ence not only in the parts but in their applieation, and in the fet that 
children who have used both Gifts, always prefer the bricks to the cubes 
of the Third Gift,—a proof that the former assist in the progress of 
their development. 

What are the first exercises with this Gift ? 

Let the Fourth Gift be shown to the children together with the 
‘Third. ‘They will observe that the boxes are exaetly of the same size. 
‘The question may then be asked: ‘How Is the cube of the Third Gift 
divided?" The answer will be: ‘Into cight cubes." Next ask: “ Are 
these cubes like the Jarge one (the box)?” The children will answer 
that the smaller cubes are of the same shape, and have just as tnany 
aides, edges, and equal corners. 

Now, have the children open the box of the Fourth Gift, and let 
‘these questions and answers follow: 

“What do you see?” 

“A cube that is divided (or cut up).”” 

"Are the euts like those in the other enbe f"” 

“No, they are not.” 

** What is the difference?” 

“'Thia cube is eut throngh the middie one way, but not alzo the 
other way, a8 the other cube Is." 

“Turn the cube up on its side; now, how is it divided?" 

“By seven cuta." (This is, however, only apparently ao to the 
‘child's eyo, by reason of the cut acroas from the other side.) 














“How many pieces does that make ?” 

“Tt makes eight pieces," 

‘How many stall cubes are there in the other box?” 

“(There are eight small cubes in the other box.” 

**What is the difference then?” y 

“The ones in this box are longer than the cubes, but are not so 
thick,” 

‘How many does it take to make the came thickness ag the cube? 
Place a cube by the side, and then tell me.” 

“Tt takes two,” $ 

“Now, pub them all in a row; what do all these blocks look like?” 

“They look like bricks.” 

“¥en, we will call them bricks, Now, how much longer are they 
than the cubes? Place some cubes by the side of the bricks, and then 
you can tell," 

“The bricks are twice as long as the eubes.” 

‘/wWhat ia the abape of the eube!” 

“The shape of the cube Is square." 

* Are these bricks square!” 

+*No, they are too long.” 

“Weil, this shape is called oblong; can you remember this word ? 
Oblong means longer one way than the other, so any thing that has 
square corners, and is longer one way than the other, ja ablong. Do 
you sce any thing in this room that is oblong?’ 

“Yes, we see tables, windows, window. panes, doors, picbure- 
frames, books, book-shelves, boxes, which are oblon 

“What square things do you ges in the room ?” 

(Let the children look for these, and tell what they find.) 

‘Which do you think the prettiest shape—square or oblong?” 

(The children will, undoubtedly, answer:) ‘‘ Oblong.” 

‘How many squares on the table can you shut in by placing the 
enbes closely around them?” 

Four.” 

‘How many aquares can you shut in by placing the oblong bricks 
round thom ?" 

“Sixtecn.” 

“How many squares on » the table can be covered by one, two, 
three, ete. ‘up to eight) cubes?" 
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(Let the children find out for each number.) 

“How many can be covered by one, two, three, ete, (up to eight) 
bricks?" 

(Let the ehildren find this out also. ) 

{The different proportions or dimensions of the brick may be illus 
trated in the kindergarten by saying:) ‘Lay the brick flat, 20 that it 
is stretched ont, and Is not high. Can you lie down so?" 

“Now stand the brick up straight, on its end, Can you stand 
up so!” 

“What do you do when you neither lie down nor stand up? 

We sit,” 

“Weill, can you place the brick eo that it neither lies flat nor 
stands up?" 

“Yes, we muke it sit by putting it, on its long, narrow side.” 

‘These directions as to “sitting,” “laying,” aod standing" should 
be used repeatedly, while directing the children at their work. The 
bricks may be laid on the table, so ws to cover the greatest amount of 
surface, next, they may be made to sit up with the same purpose, and, 
next, to stand on end. By proper combinations, seats and tables may 
be made in endless variety, and little stories or an oceasional song may 
accompany the exercise, concluding with a conversation on the different: 
kinds of scats and tables, what they are made of, what they are uzed 
for, ete., ete. * 

Tn what way can language and memory be exercised ? 

By leading the child, first, to say who made the blocks; what they 
are made of; what other things are made of wood; where the wood 
comes from; of the different kinds of trees; of the tree itself, i+ parts, 
vie., ote, ‘The great object of these games is to gratify the desire for 
further deyclopment, and it should always be borne in mind that thie 
can be accomplished only by leading the children step by step, never 
allowing them a second step, before they are well acquainted with the 
first. 


How are the forms of knowlwdye developed? 7. 










1—Form a solid cube, by placing the parts one 
upon the other in two rows, 
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2—Divide this, right ana left, into two 
halves. 


a 
3—Ditvide each half equal- 
ly, 80 a8 to gain four quarters, 
20. 
4—Divide each quarter B89 — 
again, so as to get eight 
es PIDPA 


mu. 


5—Move all these bricks together, so that they 
will make a square and cover the greatest amount of 
surface, 


Ht. 
6—Separate them, right and left, into two equal 
parts. 
a. 


7—Unite them again, und separate the square, = - 


up and down, into two rows, 
14 





$—Divide each part, again, into two equal at 


parte. Oo TM 


Ib. 
de each part next tae Lert them at a 0 0 LJ 
equal distances, ropresenting blocks of stone, for al ql al 0 


buildings. 
& t 
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brick on ita long, 


eS Soo 
a el 
are ae are 











12—Place two parts together, cither 
one part upon the other, or touching at 
‘the short cides, 


= Sr 
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18—Unite both parts either at the ends, or 22. 
one upon the other, and the long, or the high, 
wall is made. 
‘73 





14—Stand the bricks on end, 
with the narrow sides touching 
each other, and another kind of 





wall is seen, 
% 
15—Diride this wall 
into two equal parts. - 








85. 


16—Divide each 7] 
part again, equally. 


17—Divide each part yet again, and once more the cight bricks, or 
building-stones, are produced. 


JOOGddA 


Presently let the children form the cube, by standing the bricks on 
the short ends, and lead them gradually to divide the cube as follows : 


27. 28. 
1—One whole—two halves; 
two halres—one whole, 


y i 
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» 90, 
2—One whole—two 
halves; one half—two 
quarters, one half ~two 
quarters; in all four 
quarters, 
Four quarters—one 


whole; two quarters—oue half, two quarters—one half; two halves in 
all, Two hulves—one whole, 





8—One whole — two halves; one 


a1 
half—two quarters, one half—two quar- 
ters; four quarters in all. 
One quarter—two elghths,onequar- 
ter—two cighths, one quarter —two 
¢ighths, one quarter—two cighths; in 
‘all eight eighths. 


The eight cighths are then returned into quarters, the quarters 
into halves, and the halves into one whole. 


Now, let the child observe that each brick has vight corners, six 
sides, and twelve edges; that the sides diifer in size, two being: so long 
and broad that it takes two cubes of the Third Gift to cover them; 
and that two sides are as long 8 two of the cubes, bat only half as wide, 
and two sides are ag long as one cube, und only half as wide. The three 
dimensions, length, breadth, and thickness, are alike present in each Gift; 
but in the cube they are equal, whereas the brick of the Fourth Gift is 
twice as long as it is broad, and twice as broad ag it is thick, each side 
having an oblong form instead of a square surface as in the cube. 








Ask the following questions, and let the child demonstrate tts 


answers: 


a. 
38. 
“How many squares 
can you make with the 


eight bricks?” 
‘One large square, 
‘or four small ones.” 
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“How many oblongs?” 
34. 36. 








7 — 
“Two oblongs up | | | 
and down, or two from | | | 








right to left; 
four up and down, 























or four from right to left; 


fata 
<= 





and down, 


pe oy 























37. 
zl 
or cight from right to left. 

















38. 
ESE 1 =. 
[ CL] LI 
One up and down, one from right to left; $9. 
and one oblong up and down, and one from FREA 
right to left.” ; 
40. 





Pea Eo] 
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7 ae em 


‘Bight less one is seven; 


seven less one is six: 








eo, | 
is) 


aS et et 


six Jess one i3 five: 


as 


| 














five legs one is fonr; 
| I 





A lesson in multiplication may be given by telling the child 
t place two separate bricks before it, 


and saying 


: aw 
“Two ones are one two” (joining the 
to bet} 4 


) 
Separate them, add another brick, a 
and gay: ‘Three ones are (pushing them mserh 


4 + 


four less one is threes 


ea, ik 


‘three less one is two; 


cea 


two less one ig one.” 


a bese, 

















together) one tiree," ete. 
Division is easily taught by saying, for example, after having 
joined three bricks together, ‘‘in one three are three ones" (separating 


then), ete, 


Each number should always be well mastered before proceeding to 


the next higher one, 
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Move a@ another square inch 
upwards, so that the lower left-hand 
corner of the brick will touch the 
upper right-hand corner of the cen- 
tral quare, move ¢ the same dis- 
tance downwards, b towards the 
left, and @ towards the right. 


Move « one inch, again, towards 
the left, so that its shorter 
touches the upper right-hand 
of the central square, move ¢ in the 
game manner towards the right, 
d downwards, and upwards on 
the right-hand side. s 








Next, move @ towards the cen- 
tre of the upper side, ¢ towards the 
centre of the lower side, b towards 
the centre of the lett, and d towards 
the centre of the right-hand side, 
80 that the four bricks touch, with 
their shorter ends, the central square 
at the middle of each of its sides. 
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Coutinue this movement until the four bricks, a, b, ¢, and d, are 


returned to their first positions, or starting-points. 


‘the central form, 


composed ot four of the bricks, may, of course, be varied, and will give 
the character to the form, whilst the other four bricks are moved me- 


thodically around the central figure. 





Let each tyo bricks form a separate square, 
ant these fuk squares join so as to form one 
large one; thus, the bricks of the upper right- 
hand and lower left-hand squares are placed 
vertically, and those of the upper left-hand and 
lower right-hand squares are placed horizon- 
tally. 





1. 























Move the brick on the upper right- [ 








hand side one square upwards, the one 
on the lower left-hand side a syuare 
downwards, the brick ou the upper left- 
hand side an inch towards the left, and 
the one on the lower right-hand side an 
inch to the right. 









Move the brick on the up- 
per right-hand side an inch 
in upwards, the one on the 
lower Inft-hand. side an inch 
downwards, and the upper let 
hand and lower right-hand ones 
each an inch towards the left 
and right, respectively. 
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Thus continue moving the four bricks around the central form 
until they reach their original position again. 


el 
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Another centre may be formed by placing four 1 
table, enclosing the space of a square of four sq 
other four bricks cither with their long sides or th 
central bricks. 



































ks flat on the 
are inches, with the 
ends touching the 
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67. 








i 
“a 


70. 
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7. 
A different one, still, may be made 
by placing the four bricks end to end, 
‘80 a8 to enclose only one square inch, 
the other four to be placed symmet- 
rically around. 


The movements of the outer bricks may be either to the right 


&e & 
WR 





at os < 
Bw se 
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Variety may again be given by placing the bricks either on their 


long, narrow side, or on end. The child will soon learn that by these 
simple movements new and beautiful forms can always be constructed. 








paeme es 





| 
| 
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406, 
308. 
10%, 
Chair nnd table, Tce-box with ‘Two summer-houses. 
folding-doors, 
108, 
Arbor with seat, Garden-bench. 
4a Ss i Is 
Chimney. 
17. ti. 
House. i a ' 
ib. 16. 
Dog’s kennel, Shed, A pile of Burs of soap, 


Jumbor, 














_— 
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188. 44. 
17. 
i hone! 
Step-ladder Winding stairease. Cross. 
ai 14a. 
\ é 148. 
Chureh and houses, Street-crossing, Carrousel. 
un 
He ~ — 
= 


Bedatead. Frame of a slate, 


y_a 
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aie 
166. 
Trough. Park-gate, 
18 
High wall, Cube. Cube, 


Ts it advisable to allow the children to build in union ? 

Tt is the duty of parents and teachers to develop freely each child's 
individuality, But it must also be borne in mind that man is a social 
being, and cannot be properly educated without the assistance and eo- 
operation of his fellow-beings. This is more directly furthered by com- 
manion of action than by words, and kindly feclings are more suc- 
‘eossfully fostered and strengthened in children by some gume or play in 
which all join in common, than by moral precepts or solitary lessons. 
‘This end is promoted in the kindergarten through building in union, 
fs Hoon a8 the children can do so, and this exercise ean best conclude 
the lesson. As for instance: one child builds the wall of a town, ane 
other the church, another a monument, another the town-hall, another 
Tho railway station, others houses, strecta, ote, Such training in har- 
‘monions action gives a direction to-the mind of the child whieh will, in 
great méasure, shape and determine its future. Individual and cone 
corted action alike brigg out the creative powers, develop the fhcultics, 
and give the children confidence and self-reliance, while developing their 
characters as social beings who have enjoywents and interests in com- 
‘tmon with cach dther and with all mankind, The same rules as given 
for building in the Third Gift, should be applied to the Fourth, 
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When are the Third and Fourth Gifts used together? 
After each Gift haz been used separately, they should be given to- 
to the children, who are thus led to closer observation and com- 
a between the cubes of the Third Gift and the oblong bricks of 
the Fourth. The child should bo led to reflect more than ever before, 
‘how the different kinds of material are most usefully applied, and this 
reflection may be made the link and stepping-stone between the Fourth 
and the Fifth Gifts. The Third and Fourth Gifts may be used, first, by 
placing the cubes below, and the bricks above, each one standing on 
end. Next, the child may divide this form into parallelopipedons (ob- 
long pillars), by dividing it in equal parts (halves), front and back—or 
right and left; then divide the halves into quarters, ete. The children 
Will experience no difficulty in finding forms with the two combined 
Gifs, which can be especially used for forms of life and forms of beauty, 
Children will, however, prefer, almost invariably, to produce the forms 
of life. 





151, 

In making the forms of 
beauty, these three rules 
should be followed: 

1—Arrange the central 
form with the cubes of the 
Third Gift. The bricks of 
the Fourth Gift should be 
arranged and moved me- 
thodically around this cen- 
tre, 


@i. 
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2—Or, the bricks of the Fourth 
Gift may constitute the central form, 
while the cubes of the Third Gift are 
arranged and moved methodically 


around it, 
153, 
3+0r, divide 
the parts of both 


Gifta, and use them 
equally for the cen- 
tral form and the 
outlaying —attach- 
ments, The law of 
opposites is adhered. 
to here ag in the 
previous forms. 


‘The forms of knowledge are carried out similarly as in the Third 
and Fourth Gifts. 


Es 
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‘The following are a few of the forms of Ue: 
15S. 














a 

Gate. Four windows. 
156, 47. 

Colonnade. 
18. 

Altar cross. 
153, 7 
Cross. Gate, 





i 
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16% 


Tunnel. 








Honse. 


Gate. 
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ae. 
on 
Gate. Newspaper-stand. 
| I 
Look-out, House. 
i171. 
Villa. Gate. 


a ud 
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What is the Fifth Gift? 

The Filth Gift is an extension of the Third + 
Gif. It is a cube divided twice in every di- 
rection, that is, into twenty-seven equal cubes, 
ench cube being of the same size us those of 
the Third Gift. Tho number three is the frst 
new feature that strikes us; three cubes in 
every direction added together produce the 
humber twenty-seven. ‘This ia also the flret 
cubic number after the number eight. The greater number however, of 
‘mall cubes and the larger size of the whole cube do not constitute the 
only novelty of this Gift; another new element is the difference between 
some of the smaller eubea: fiwenty-one of them aresolid, three are di- 
vided diagonally into halves, and ¢hree twice diagonally lato quartere, 
making thirty-nine pieces in all. 

Howe does this Gift differ from the Fourth ? 

It ig divided oftener and in @ different manner, and it develops 
the inclined plane, or slanting surface, the slanting line, and the acute 
angle (in this case half a right angle). 

What kind of forms can be constructed with the Fiyth Gife? 

All the forms of the Third Gif. may be repeated, and the children 
‘will soon perceive the increased facilities which the new Gift affords for 
building arches, bridges, churches, houses with roofs, cte. When the 
children have exhausted their own inventive powers for the time being, 
they may be led to build more complex forms, the kindergartner pro- 
posing a new form, and directing them how to build it, a3 was also 
done in the Third and Fourth Gifts; tho children, are permitted, too, to 
change this form, when finished, into something else. 








rer ' 
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What process should be followed ? 

Before the whole cube is used, the single parts must be considered. 
Surfaces, edges, and corners of the different parts should be counted, 
and the angles observed, Experimenta should be made as to how many 
diferent forms can be made by joining two halves, 





‘The same exercise can be gone through with the quarters—by 
counting and naming all the different parts, ete. 
Different squares and triangles can be formed by combining solid 
and dissected cubes. “ 


>| 


rtar 
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A comparison of cube and square should follow, ‘The relation of 
the different parts to one another should, of course, be taken note 
of, for instance: 

1—Two half-cubes make ane whole cube; 

2—Two half-cubes make one large triangle; 

$—Two half-cubes make one rhomboid. 
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Similar exercises should be made with the quarter cubes, and 
with the quarter and whole cubes, as well as with the half and whole 
cubes, ote. 

At the proper age children will not find it difficult to copy these 
forms on a slate, or in a checkered book, or even by modeling them in 
clay, an exercise highly to be recommended. 

What kind of forma can be represented with this Gift? 

1—Forms of life, that is, representations of objects which sur- 
round us. 

2—Forms of knowledge, or geometrical forms; 

3—Forms of beauty, or symmetry. 

At what age should the Fifth Gift be given to the child ? 

‘The Fifth Gift should be given to no child under five years. 

Jn what manner should the forms of life be introduced ? 


‘The whole cube represents a box, a table, 
a kitchen range, ete, 





& 


‘Tako tho three front top cubes, and place 
them upon the three back top cubes: this 
form may be called o stoop, a staircase, or 
a flowerstand, concerning all of which tho 
mother or kindergartner should converse 
with the children. 


i 


& 
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39. 


Divide this form right and left 
into three parts, and you have three 
narrow staircases, 


Join these again into o broad staircase, 
then take the middle step out, and place 
these three cubes on the top step; the form 
now represents a chair, 


“Who can change this chair {nto three 
chairs t” 


Join these three chairs again into one chair; change this chair 
again into the stoop, and this into tho cube. 


Another exercise is the following: 


‘Take aix whole cubes, and place 4. 

them, touching on the sides, In a 

Hane from right to let, Take six 

more whole cubes, and place them 

just behind the first row of cubes, 

Then take four cubes, and place 

them in a line just behind the last _— 

row, 20, that right and left of them the space of one cube is left empty. 
Take two balfeubes, and put them into the vacant places, with the 
right angle filling out the corner, Now place four more whole cubes 
upon the four cubes on the back, and two cubes cach at tho right and 
Jef side; and upon each ofthe halfcubes place another half-cube, thus 
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filling up the corner above,—and the soft is finished—while one cube is 
left; this should be one of those divided into four quarters, which will 
fit a8 cushions, in the corners, on both aides, 

The soft can be divided, so that, almost without change, one arm- 
chair and two or three small chairs are gained. ‘The sofa can also be 
changed into a bedstead by the following transposition: 

Take the entire first row of i 
six cubes and move it towards 
yourself. Move a second row 
of six cubes np to it. Form a 
third row of six cubes, and push 
it gently up to the first two 
rows, forming thus an oblong 
of three by six cubes. Then 
place a row of three cubes each at the right and left side, Form two 
rows, cach of three half-cubes, and place them upon the last two upper 
rows of cubes, so that the slanting ~s 
surface is turned towards the ine 
side—and the bedstend is finished. 

Divide the bedstead in 
the middlo—right and lott, 
and you baye two small 
benches. 











Join the two benches together 
by tho sides, and you ha 
long bench. 





Divide 
this bench 
five times, 
and there 

are six 
chairs, oto, 
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What kind of forms of tife are particularly prominent. in this Gijt? 

Architectural forms, which come very near to reality on account 
of the prisms. These forme of life or utility are almost inexhaustible, 
and for their representation children may fairly be left to their own re 
sources, One example may follow here; 

Seven pillars, each three eubea high, should be arranged in one 
Mine, at one cube’s distance from one another. Place upon the middle 
pillar a small pillar formed of two quarter cubes. Then place a square 
pillar, formed of four quurter pieees, ut cach side of the pillars, and one 
halteube on each of the six remaining pillars, and the Park-gate 13 
finished, 


pIISIIS Ss 














An important raleis, that ai? the pieces of the cube must be employed. 

Beautiful little houses, Swiss cottages with slanting roofs and chim- 
noys, also churches, towers, fhctovies, monumenta, bridges, tunnels, an 
entire bedroom set or parlor sot, a village, wstreet, the cars with the 
engine and even the cow-cutcher, the railroad station, ete,, eto., can be 
easily and effectively produced, while much instruction may readily 
be connected with each product, however small it may be, 
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What kind of geometrical forms or forms of 
Knowledge are developed in this Gift ? 


1—The cube is dived 
front and back, 


right and let, 


up and down, into three 
equal squares, standing 
and lying. 























2—Into nine parts— 
standing, 





and lying, 


3—Into twenty-seven parts. 














‘The twenty-seven cubes, when rejoined, can be regarded as ever 
so many different wholes, representing first a cube; then o wall three 
cubes high, one cube deep, and nine cubes long; or a lying beam 
twenty-seven cubes long; or a wooden board three cubes wide, one 
cube thiek, and nine cubes long, ete. Each form of life is likewise 
@ whole. 

If the forms of knowledge of the Third Gift, consisting of halves, 
quarters, and cighths, have not been practiced enough previously, 
those exercises should bo repeated with this Gift, and the child should 
be given eight cubes from the Fifth Gift, and such exercises as have 


Mm i & 
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been omitted, should he now practiced. When this ts done, then may 
follow the division of the Fifth Gift into thirds, ninths, and twenty- 
sevenths, Ropetitions are of so much more importance, ag they throw 
each time new light on the subject, It ix also a matter of course that, 
when the cube {x divided into thirds and niuths, the ninths are always 
turned ayain into thirds, and the thirds into one whole, 

Addition and subtraction, multiplication and division can likewise 
be pructiced with the parts of the cube. For Instance: 

Four ninths and three ninths are what! or, 

Seven ninths less two ninths are what? or, 

Twice three ninths are what? or, 

‘The third part of three ninths is what? 

Similar exercises are to be made with the ninth divided into twenty- 
seventh 

Also the following exercise can be made; 

1—one whole = 27 cubes; 

2— one half = 134 cubes: 

S—one third = 9 cubes; 

“4—one quarter == 63 cubes; 

b—one sixth = 4) cubes; 

6—one twelfth = 2} eubes, 





2 ‘Other leseons in numbers may be thus given: 
‘The child counts halves: 
TJ; 1; 1; 25 2); Bj—and then backwards: 3; 2452; 14; 15 4 
2—Pursue a similar course with the twelve quarters, thus: 


‘ 
Wht 
aoe the child take six cubes, and having placed the six halves 
upon them, begin to count: 
Th; 3; 44; 6; 74; 9; and backwards: 9; 74; 6; 4); 3; 1). 
} 4—Carry out similar exercises with the quarter pieces. 
5—Place alternately one half and one quarter on the table, and 
eount again: 4; 3; 14; 1h; 2) 245-28; 8; 945 Siz 44; 44; ete. 
6—Lot the child take 12 cudes, place upon each cube one quarter, 
and count: 14: 2h; 8f; 5: 8}; 7]; 8%; 10; ete., ete. 
—Arrange the cubes and their parts promlscuously, and tell the 
child to add the various parts, for instance: 24 +1} +) +2) = 6}. 
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Of course, such exerciges could only be made with children well 
prepared in and through the kindergarten. 

Multiplication and division with fractions are thus to be carried out: 

Let cach child demonstrate as he speaks; for example: 





yx2—45 take 4 of 2—=1 
yx8=3 “ sors—1h 
yx4—fork “ Jott=3. 
4x 2=forl gil =2 
4x 3=forlh i:=2 
dxt—fore 3:2 =—8 


ete., ete. 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division are also carried 
ont with the whole cubes in the same manner aa with the bricks of the 
Fourth Gift, only more extensively, 


What kind of geometrical forms, or forma of knowl 
edge, are developed ? 
1—Form a square of nine cubes, and let each 
corner cube be divided into halves or quarters, and 
the central one into quarters; 


2—divide this square into two equal right-angled triangles; 

3—divide each of these triangles again into two right-angled tri- 
angles; making four triangles in all; 

4—unite the bases, or Jongest lines, of the triangles so as to produce 
two aquares 

5—unite the two squares 30 a8 to form a rectangle, having the sides 
double the length of its ends; 

6G—take away one fourth of the rectangle (one of the four triangles 
of which it was formed), and join it om the other end, 30 a2 to form a 
rhomboid having the sides double the length of its ends; 

I—divide this rhomboid into two equal rhomboid 

8—unite these two rhomboids so,a8 to form anot! 
sides of which are four times the length of its ends; 

9—divide this rhomboid into four equal triangles; 

10—unite these into two equal squares, and place them one upon 

another, forming thus a square prism; describe this; 











1 rhomboid, the 
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ti—divide the square prism into two equal triangular prisms, ond 
describe them: faces, corners, and edges; 

12—take away sour pieces from the rectangular corners, and unite 
the remainder into a sixsided prism; deseribe it; 

18—divide this solid, and re-arrange it into tro equal four-sided 
privms (looking like two halfcubes of the Third Git), and Into hk 
triangular prisms ; 

I4—unite the prisms so ax to form (wo rhomboidal prisms, cack 
having two faces rhombolds, two squares, and tco rectangles ; 

15—unite the two prisms into one having the same form. 





Other exercises are: 

1—With ten of the smallest triangular pieces make 
a sive-sided form—a, flve-vided prism > 

2—divide this into Jive (riangular prisms 5 





8—unite these go as to form tree prisms, viz, = 
one triangular prism, 
one rhomboldal prism, and 
one aquare priam, 

Or: 


1—Form of the elghieen triangular pieces 
an octagon having a hollow esntre; 


2—divide this into four rkomboids and y 
four triangles ; 











"7 
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3—unile these again so a to form fo equal hexagons; 

4—placo one upon the other so as to form a hexagonal prism—a 
“six-sided prism,” a8 the child may call it; 

5—remove two of its parts, so as to leave feo square prisms; 

6—unite the parts removed so as to form of them @ square prism; 
atc., ete, 3 

An endless varlety of pleasant and instructive exercises calculated 
to develop form, number, and order, may be proposed. 





Another exercise for 100. 
advanced pupils may be: 
1—Form an oblong ly- 
ing down, three by nine 
cubes; 


101. 





2—change 
this intoarhom- 
boid; 











3—change 
the latter into 
& trapezoid; 
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4—ilvide this, again, into two equal 
parts, and rejoin these into a pentagon; 

S—change this pentagon into a 
hexagon, an octagon, etc, 
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Or: 
1—Make of the entire cube an oblong 
hexagon, two cubes high; 






2—make of the entire eube 
an oblong octagon, two cubes 
high, Ieaving out one emall cube 
divided into quarters; 


8—make of the entire cube a pen- 
tagon, three cubes high, with three right, 
angles, 


Again: 

[—Let the children find out how many equal squares thoy ean form 
of the parts of the whole cube; 

2—how many different squares they can form of them; 

3—how many triangles; 

4—bave the longest, or base lines, of the triangles turned fawards 
the child,—then away from the child,—towards the right—or left side; 


5—see, how many 
rectangles can be form- 
ed; etc., ete. 

Or; 

1—The cube is di- 
vided into nine parts 
lying down; 5 

2—into six oblong 
hexagone; 


107. 
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How are the artistic forms, or forms of beauty, carried out ? 


10 


‘The parts of the whole cube lp 

are freneed ae follows: ~ [Ley X(T] 

A square of cubes, three by by Ni] | 

three, is placed in the middle, and 

four righbangled triangles, each [=] «|| | 

half the size of the central square, fe» |» | a | 

are arranged around it, with the 

base line turned towards the cor- SS lv [>=] A 

ners of the square, leaving the space [~| Pi 
s 


of 1} cube between the square and ES 
the four trinngles. l= [=f 2 


Any of the cubes may be changed in its position except the central 
oube, which remains immovable; but whatever chunge is made with 
‘one cubo, the sume change must be made with the three corresponding 
cubes also. Por instance; If No, 1 is drawn out, the same must be 
done with Nos. 33, 6, and 28; and if No. 18 is moved up to No. 8— 
No. 21 must be moved down to No. 26—No. 15 up to No. $—and No. 19 
towards No. 25, etc. The variety is great, the effect of the kaleido- 
scopic forms beautiful, and the changes that can be made are almost 
‘endless. 





i. ue 
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aire these the only kinds of forms of beauty * 


No: for beautl- 
ful forms are also 
gained by starting 
from a triangular 
groundlform, for ine 
atance: Place nine 
eubes before you 
from the left. towards 
the right side touch: 
ing one another in 
their sides; place 
nine cubes ina slant- 
ing direction up- 
wards and touching 
‘on the loft upper 
corner of the first 
row of cubes, and a 
row of nine cubeson the right 
upper corner slantwise up 
wards towards one another so 4 
that their upper ends touch, 
enclosing thus the space of an 
equilat triangle. 








In this form aguin, when 
ever one cube is moved, the 
corresponding cubes must be 
moved alao, or the symmetry 
and beauty of the form will be 
entirely lost, for Instance: 
More the three central cubes 
— the three Nos, 5 — one 
square inch towards the in- ‘ 
side; then move the cubes 
touching the central cubes: 
the Nos, 4—three quarters of 
a square inch towards the 


a... 
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inside; move next the cubes touching the Nos. 4—the Nos. 3—half their 
width (which iz equal to halfa square inch) towards the inaide, ete. 

The enbes cun also be moved similarly outwards, or partly to- 
wards the outside. By taking from each row one cube—the cubes 
which are divided into Aalves—and joining the rows of cubes, now: 
‘ouly consisting exch of cight cubes, again nto an equilateral triangle 
(the six halcubes may be used by placing two of them on each side in 
various corresponding positions), and by moving also the other cubes 
the same way as before towards the inside or onteide, another beautiful 
seri¢s of forms is introdnced, 

The three cubes consisting of quarters may also be removed, 
each side of the triangle then being only seven cubes Jong; join the 
halfenbes also into cubes, place then two eubes—ench corner to 
‘corner—on the sides of the triangle, and make corresponding move- 
ments with the cubes, 


Or: 125. 


Join the half Ad 


cubes into a cen- 
tralstar within the 
enclosed triangu- 
Tar space, place 
fonr quarters ina 
circular direction 
on each outside 
corner, and begin 
your changea from 


Such exercises develop the sense of, and taste for, the beautiful, 
anu the little hands become dexterous to lay forms that ace harmonious 
and beautiful. 
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Jn what manner is free-building carried out ? 

i—In building alone with the Filth Gift—using always all its parts; 

2—in combination with the Third Gin; 

3—in combination with the Fourth Gift: 

4--in combination with the Third and Fourth Gitte, 

‘By seeing and hearing, and by doing things often, the child retains 
sasting impressions of represented forma. When the child grows older, 
these representations form the surest foundation and the fruitful ground 
for further instruction. : 

In the Third and Fourth Gifts the perpendicular and hortzontat 
lines occurred; both these lines are opposites, and need their intor- 
mediate, the slanting Une, which appears in this Gif. in the divided 
cubes. 

In packing this Gift into the box, it iz best to place the halves and 
quarters at the bottom, 

Do not use this Gift—nor any other—longer than the attention of 
the children can be kept alive. 

Short instructive stories and conversations should be interwoven, 
Tt, should also be remembered, that cach definite beginning suggests ius 
‘own pecullar proceeding in making changes, Thus the fundamental 
or ground form suggests the entire following serios.—In manipulating 
with the cubes, the child's attention is fixed, and because nothing ix 
abstract, instruction becomes play to him.—The right way is pursued, 
if nothing iz destroyed, and changes are made only in order to gain 
new forms. It is the aim of all of Freebel’s Occupations to guide the 
child fo correct action, to accustom it to follow certain rules, and to 
prepare it through play to self-conscious, regulated, inventive work, 
‘Only then the child has the trac benetit of instraction, when it is not 
“erammed,” and when not too much ts asked of its yet feeble strength. 
‘The child must always be able to look over its own field of activity. The 
mathematical tratha presented to the child in the kindergarten, are as 
bodies introduced to, and taken hold of by, the child without dif. 
culty or effort, The kindergartner should ever take care that she 
does not give too wnuch “word instruction," or “lectures” to the child. 
The child forms, sees, observes, compares, and expresses its per- 
ception (observation), and by many repetitions these become the 
mental property of the child, and this development should never bo 
hastened, 


AMATI. 
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Of what does the Sixth Gist consist ? 

It consiate of a cube, of the same aize as the cube of the Fifth Gif, 
divided into twenty-seven oblongs of the same size as those of the 
Fourth Gift. Three of these oblongs are divided lengthwise, each into 
two equi! pillars, and six oblong are divided crosswise, each into two 
squares. Ag tho Fifth Gift was an extension of the Third Gift, so the 
‘Sixth Git Is a sequence and extension of the Fourth Gift, 

“What is the diference between the Sixth and the Fifth Gift? 

Although we find in the Sixth Gift the same bulk as in the Fifth 
Gif, a difference exists in the number as well az in the forms of its 
‘several parts, which consist of eighteen bricks, six pillars, and twelve 
sqaares—thirty-six pleces altogether, 

What ia the peculiarity of this Gift ? 

Tt admits of many more forms of life than forms of beauty and 
mathematical forms. 

What rules should guide us in using this Gift? 

‘The game rules o in using the foregoing three Gifts. We must 
‘study the relation of the new parts to one another as well as to the 
whole, for instance : 

Compare the squares with the bricks—and also with the cubes ;— 
in what relation do they stand to the cube? —'To the brick ?—Is 
there any difference in the number or in the nature of their surfaces, 
edges, and anglea?—Compare the square with the pillars,—and the 
pillars with the cubes and with the whole briek.— 

‘The vartety of forms is much less than in the Fifth Git. If the 
‘oblong is measured upon the square net-work of the table, we find that 
it covers exactly favo aquare inches. 

Placing the equare of the Sixth Gift by the side of it, we find that 
it corers exactly one of the square inches marked on the table, or half 
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of the spuee covered by the oblong. Thus ten aquaren places DeStiaae 
form an oblong, and this shows that two squares are equal to 
long or brick, ' - 

‘The square has the same number of faces, edges, and cornersas 
oblong ; but the faces of the latter are a/ oblongs, whereas the squa 
brick has two square and four oblong faces; and consequently on the 
aides of the square vight edges ure of equal Tength, while four are only 
halfas long as the former.—The pillar has likewise two square and 
oblong faeces, the former being half a square {ach long, or half 
Jong 45 the oblong thee of the square brick,—while the: 
inches long and half an ineh wide, or of the game size as the narrow, 
Jong side of the brick. Two of these pillars aro quel Iniceae 
one oblong or brick of the Fourth and Sixth Gifts, 
With what has the child to acquaint itself particularly inthisGin? 

With the proportions of the diferent parts in respect Louse 
With the parts of this Gift a still larger space can be enclosed 
those of any of the preceding Gifts. The oblong of the Fourth Oytwan. 
doveloped from the cubes of the Third Gift; in the Fifth Gift followed 
a multiplicity of the cubes in addition to the new element of diagonal die 
vision; therefore, the Sixth Git must find its connection in the 
Gift,—roust give a multiplicity of the oblongs, and a similar aidan 
az the Fifth Gift in regard to number, 
Preliminary exercises are the following ; The child arranges the 
different parts of the Gift—each kind by itself, and counts the number 
of the bricks, squares, and pillars, The surfaces of the different parts 
are compared with each other, and the bricks, squares, and pillars ae 
placed on their different surfaces. Thus the child will become sufll- 
ciently acquainted with thie Gift and may pase over to independent 
work. } 
What kind of forms can be built with this Gift? 

1—Forms of ife, |. e. objects we see around us 5 

2—Forms of beawty or symmetry, and 

8—Forms of knowledge or mathematical forme. 
Ts building according to direction advisable ? 

‘Th this gift also building by direction should not be overlooked. Tt 

its mere mechanical working and creates a clear conception of 

forms and bodies, of their position, number, proportion, ete. 
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How are the forms af life carried out? 

Without copious illustration by diagrams, it ix dificult to deseribe: 
fally the rich field which an inventive mind will delight to develop, 
Many forms of the Fourth Gift may be taken as a basis for larger and 
more complicated compositions, ‘The senseof form once awakened, the 
child looks not only more acutely and clearly at every object—takes it 
in, 20 to say—but is able aleo to reproduce it approximately, 

Whatever forms children may create with the cubes or brieks, will 
be found to possess a corresponding existence—in every thing there ix 
life. They reproduce or build what is most familiar to them: houaos, 
churches, a village, bridges, furniture, ete. 

A little girl, for instance, will make # room with chairs, a table, a 
bedstead, a fire-place—eyen the entrance-door will not be forgotten. 
Another child prefers building monuments and crogses. A boy will 
prefer to construct a church, the city-hall, « house, a stable, ete. The 
principle that one form should always be derived from another can here 
be carried out only with great difficulty, and it is frequently necessary 
to lay an entirely new foundation. 

The child may begin hy making different kinds of seats, tables, 
baskets, wells, shafts (of a mine), chimneys, bedsteads, ete, and then 
a@conversation on seats may prove instructive;—or onc on tables, bas- 
ket-making, lower-baskets, fruit-baskets, or vegetable baskets, etc. 

‘The following are examples for building forms of lift by direction: 

1—Make of six lying bricks an oblong, which ie six inches long, 
two inches wide (broad), and half an inch high (thick). Place upon 
this another oblong of equal size, but use for this all the squares ; 
this is to represent the seat of a sofa, In order to make the back of 
the soft, take six bricks, and form of them an oblong six inches 
long, two Inches high, and half an inch wide; push this close up to the 
back of the seat, For the sides of the sofa use four bricks, form two 
‘squares of them, and stand these directly against the sides of the 


seat, so that the front of 7. aS SSS 
7 ieee” 
Fa fafa 
TMF SP a 





the seat and the front of 
the side-parts are even 
(level); fll up the ‘cor. 
ners between the back and 
sides; place a pillar at 





Sofa 


— 
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either end of the soft-seat as a cushion—and the sofa is flnished.—Two 
bricks and two pillars are left, Which of the children can make of 
them the prettiest sofa-table? 

2—A Park-gate is made as follows: Join six bricks Into an oblong: 
twelve inches long, one inch wide, and half an inch high. Place in the 
middle of each brick a tablet, upon each of these a pillar, and on each 
of these a,aina square, Cover the whole with rows of bricks, each 
row to be shorter than the next lower one, 

3A Colonnade; Make two oblongs of three bricks each, six inches 
jong, one inch wide, and half an 7 ts 
inch high, and touching at their ey 
short sides. Lay these two ob- 
longs parallel to cach other~at 
one square’s distance. ‘Then place 
in the middle of each brick a tab- 
let, on cach tablet a pillar, and 
on cach pillar again o tablet. 
Cover tho wholo with tho re- 
maining bricks. Colonnade. 

‘The following forms will give an idea of, and will be a guide in 
regard to, the forms which the child is led to build: 

4 













Covered well. 





Stoop. Pedestal. 
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Monument. ‘Two monuments. 
1 


Monument. Cross with steps. 











Three pedestals. 





Pillar with steps. 








House with steps. 





ig 
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Garden-house with steps 





on two sides, 


oy 





AA 


Za 


ay 








High-altar. 
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House with pillars. 








Monumental column. 


‘Triumphal areh, 
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Guard-house. Market-stall, 














a 
= 


Lookout (helle-vue), 


| * 
i Pe TJ 
‘Three memorial pillars, 


Writing-table, 





Parlor set. 





& 








spi 
kya 


Unfinished garden-house Well-honse 
and ground-plan. and ground-plan, 











Chureh organ. 
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Kitchen-closet. 








News-stand Bath 
and ground-plan. and ground-plan, 




















Bedstead. Bottle-basket, 








Cooking-stove, 


Is free building alowed ? 

Jn order to develop the child's facnities, the true way to pursue is, 
that. the child should not be foreed to Imitate—mechanically—forms: 
placed before it, but should rather be directed to represent with the 
given material whatever its desire or inclination may suggest. There 
fore, free building should be eneouraged. The rule to converse about 
the forms represented, to connect them in some little rhyme, or song, 
or story, finds particular application in the forms of life. The kinder- 
gartner should never speak to the children in a didactic tone about 
the nse, aim, ete., of the objects represented, but should rather try to 
bring every nev form into some relation with the child's own life, with 
ite wishes, and with those it loves. 

Little songs should also be connected with the work, for instance + 

‘I'm bot « little child, ‘tis tran, 

But Econ baild » house for you. 

Til make the staircase strong and high, 
My hands aro small, but still 111 try; 
T shall not need a single nail, 

Tf care I take, T eannot fail, 

And that "tis quickly done you'll own, 
For here you see your house of stone.” 

The kindergartner can easily make up such little songs, whilst the 
children ure building ; they are, of course, not meant to be any thing 
but a playful expression in song on the work just finished or still being 





done, So, for another example, when building a bedstead, the children 
may sing : 





“Ons Kate (Frnk) shall sweetly sleep to-night, 
‘Af sho (he) hax done what's good and right” 

Several children uniting can build cities, villages, farm-yards, 
ete, etc, 

How should the forms of beauty be introduced ? 

‘The preliminary exercises should always consist in letting the chil- . 
Gren find ont; how two bricks or parts of the cube may be Joined to- 
gother ; then proceed to enclose space with three, four, five, or six equal 
pieces; compare cach with similar figures constructed with other 
pieces, as, for Instance: one formed of three square bricks, one formed 
of three pillars, and one formed of three bricks, 

If the kindergartner succeeds in combining artistic and tasteful 
dosigns with geometrical forms, thus finding transitional forms—leading 
from one series to another, —she will secure additional interest, Although: 
the artistic forms of this Gift cannot be produced equal in beauty to 
those of the Filth Gift, yet these materials offer a vast field. The start 
ing or central form should be very exact. 

The central piece of the foursided sorms is made of two pillars 
placed perpendicularly one upon the other, or the lower pillar may stand 
and the other be Jaid horizontally upon it. 
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Again, take, for 
instance, for the central 
form an equilateral tri- 
angle made of three ob- 
longs, turning their long 
narrow sides toward 
the inside, thus ete 
closing the space of an 
equilateral triangle; 
divide the other picces 
judiciously and arrange 
them correspomlingly. 












Place one square 
brick at each side of the 
oblongs; place a pillar 
by the side of each of 
these squares so as to 
touch it with the small 
side, ete., ete,, until all 
the parts are used, 

Or: 

Let the centre be 

formed of four equal 
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parts enclozing the space of'a equare, and build out ¢ystomationlly from 
this: Ifa brick is added above, a similar oneshould be added below, on 
the right as well as on the left side, etc, 
Or: 

With five equal pieces enclose the space of a pentagon, 
Or: 

With six equal picces enclose the space of a hexagon, building on 
symmetrically from the sides of the central bricks that enclose the space, 
thus producing beautiful three, four-, five, and six-sided stars—the 
jnat-named giving an idea of the snow-flukes. ‘These forms can also be 
moved in their different parts and changed progressively from one into 
another. he three-sided forma may easily be changed into six-sided 
forms, os; for instance: 
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and the six-sided again into throe-sided forms, 

The four-sided form will in four-sided, butcan also be changed 
tuto « two-and-twosided form. The five-sided form may be made ten- 
sided ; but in all these changes the centra? or startlog form remains 
unchanged, 

Another change ean be made in these forms by placing the bricks, 
squares, and pillars upou their long and narrow surfaces, or on their 
smallest faces, instead of laying them flat on the table, Tn this way 
effective forms can be produced. 

How should the forms of knowledge be developed ? 

‘The preliminary exercises have already been pointed out at the be- 
gittning of this chapter, and also in the forms of beauty, Let the child 
find out how many different kinds of oblongs can be made with the dif- 
ferent parts of the Sixth Git, 
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Let the child find out, tow many dtigerent Kinds of squares can be 


made with the different parts of the Sixth Gift, 
85. 
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Let the children find out, also, how many kinds of triangles, 
squares, pontagons, cte., ean be enclosed, 

The oblongs or bricks of the Fourth Gift were capable of three 
different positions; the parts of this Gift, also, may lie down, or stand, 
or sit—as the child terms it—on their different surfaces, 80 a8 not only 
to give a very different appearance to the same form, but also to make 
the forms of a threefold kind, 

The different parts of this Gift serve, also, in measuring length, 
breadth, and height, and in this capacity it proves also to be a capital 
Veacher of arithmetic. 

By the absence of slanting (inclined) surfaces and edges, as well as 
obtuse and acute angles and corners, the forms of this Gift are con- 
fined to squares and oblongs. The instructive part in Freebel's Gifts 
and Oceupations consists In this, that the different kinds of material 
offer an opportunity to make similar observations — though under 
changed conditions, whereby uniform and tiresome repetition is ayoid- 
ed, and new interest is ever awakened; this accustoms the child to find 
unawares the similar in the dissimilar, the homogeneous in the heteroge- 
neous, unity in manifoldness, the connected—coherent—in the appar- 
ently unconnected --incoherent. 

Other exercises are : 

The sides, edges, and corners of the square brick are counted and 
compared; the same exercise is carried out with the pillar ; 

the square brick and the pillar are compared with the oblong brick; 

oblongs are made of the square bricks, and sgueres of the oblong 
Dricks ; 

squares are made, for instance, of 2, 44, 8, 124, 18, and 24) oblong 
bricks ; ete., ete. 

The forms of knowledge of the Fifth and Sixth Gifts can—in the 
Kindergarten—be used for children up to seven years of age only to a 
limited extent; whereas forms of fife and beauty can always find in 
these Gifts their full application, 
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should be preceded by the taking apart, that is analyzing, of the solid 
bodies. An arbitrary division, however, can never lead to clear rep- 
resentations; for this a regular, methodical division is needed. Nature 
shows this every-where. She is always lawful, and exists according to 
mathematical laws. Freebel followed Nature in organizing his means 
of development for the child's mind, 

The division of the Third Gift (onee in every direction) serves 
this aim; for the forms of the parts are the same as that of the whole, 
and only the relations of size make o difference and a step forward. 
‘Thus with the different relations ns to size, relation ag to number is 
simultaneously apparent, and without these two intuitions a future 
clear conception—known as an idea—could not be gained. 

In the Fourth Gift, we find the difference of form in the parts and 
in regard to the whole, at the same time in the relation of the surfaces. 

‘The connection of the Filth and Sixth Gifts with the preceding 
‘onos consists in tho like form of the whole—the cube—and in the con- 
formity of the manner of division, 1. ¢., inasmuch as the Fifth Gift is the 
Third Gift doubled—the division being twice in each direction—the 
Sixth Gift is the Fourth Gift doubled. 

‘The child always begins by merely heaping up some of the parts, 
just a8 Nature does in the inorganic world. But clear representations 
need order, and for this order, Froebel’s law of connecting opposites, 
offers the simplest guide; besides tho difforent sories of forms, viz.: of 
knowledge (mathematical), of beauty, and of life, correspond, reapeot- 
ively, with the understanding, the heart, and the will of the child, 

The child has gained, therefore, real expericnces through these 
Gifts by actually applying, handling, and experimenting with, thom. 
God's works reflect the logic of His Spirit; and human education ean- 
not do any better than imitate the logic of Nature (the beginning: 
of which is found in the forms of crystallization), in order to develop in 
the human being the inborn capacity of logic. 

Up to the Sixth Gift, the material of the Gifts is the same; from 
the Second Git upwards, the objects are made of wood, and, besides, 
they are solid bodies, 

‘The next step towards spirituslizing the material i the transition 
to the plane. - 

The simple mathematical ground-forms are given as embodied 
planes for laying-tablets. 
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‘Thus, Freebel presents: 

first, the solid, already familiar to the young mind, in {ta external 
appearances; from that he passes to the plane; fom the:plane to the 
line, and so on to the point. 

Tn the preceding Gifts the ehild has dealt with solfds, and made of 
them miniature houses, chairs, sofis, stoops, ete. 

With the tablets the child cannot represent real objects, but only 
pictures of them. Just as Nature descends from the bodily, the miaze- 
ive (stem, branch, twig, and Teaf), to the plane, so also the means of oc- 
cupation and play in the kindergarten pass from the solid to the plane. 

‘Thus cubea and tablots are opposites whose intermediate is found 
in the brick of the Fourth and Sixth Gifts, 

‘The tablets used for this occupation are generally made of wood, 
but they can alzo be made of pasteboard and covered with colored 
paper, though the latter is not advisable, as the corners wear olf very 
soon, Usually the tablets are of two colors: blue and orange, yellow 
and purple, red and green, etc., thus helping essentially to awaken in 
the child’s mind the sense of color, and to still further develop it. 
What is the shape of the tablets? 

‘Their shape is of two kinds: square aud triangular, ‘The latter 
are again divided into four kinds of tableta, viz.: rightangled isosceles 
triangles, equilateral, right-angled scalene, and obtuse-angled triangles. 
Tewhat order are the tablets given to the child ? 

‘The'square tablets aro first given; and in presenting them to the 
child, the kindergartner may place them at Uho gides of a eubs of the 
‘Third Gif, and, afer the relation of the equality which they bear to it 
is fully understood, she may take a knife and remove them one after the 
other, just ae if each originally formed a part of the cube. ‘Then each 
ehild being allowed to tuke one tablet, its faces, edges, and he 
angles are counted, measured, and named. The opposite 
edges are found to run in the very game direction, and the fal 

-eoneeption of parallel lines is thus aequired. 

‘After the child has become thoroughly acquainted with one tablet 
and hos placed it in different positions, it is 
allowed to take two squares, and to place aos 
‘them first one upon the other, and thea in (aij 
such a manner together that they touch on 
the edges or sides, Thus the child recognizes 











eSeo-_ 
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an old xequaintance In the oblang, which, 
it finds, may occupy a vertical, horizontal, 


or slanting position. It now examines 
and compares the parts of this form, 
which is aguin compared with the preced- 


ing one. ‘Theso tablets can be placed 
corner to corner, and corner touching side, each in four different places, 


: 5 0. 
: & ¢ z Jo, 7 
Next three tablets are taken, and a similar course ig pursued. 
di. 


[mon 3h 


With four tablets, 24%. a6. 


@ greater variety of 


made; touching on the 


8. 
#ides: one long oblong 
—up and down—from e ae 
lef to right; or tio Ea BL 
short oblongs in dlifer- 


‘nt positions; or one large square, 
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With six and eight tablets nearly all the forms of the Third Gift 
may be made, and the child is pleased at finding im a new Gift the 
familiar forms that it played with in an earlier one. 

As the cubes gave plastic forms, so these tablets give the plet- 
ures of those forma, 

As previously mentioned, the tablets are often of different colors 
on the two sides, so that they can be used also for representing mosaic, 
and producing so-called kaleidoscopic forms, 

What kind of forma can be made with the square tablets? 

1—Forms of knowledge or mathematical forms, 

?—trms of 2ife, and 

3—forme of beauty. 

What kind of forms of knowledge can be represented with the squares ? 
Squares and oblongs of different sizes. 


Attention should be 


2. a, 30. 
drawn to the fact that, Ss 
however the tablet may: 
‘be placed, the angles al- 


wayz remain right angles, 


a. 


ot. 3. 5 ws. 8, 37. 
| 
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= 


6 He. 
47. 4a 
Howe are the forme of life introduced ? 


With two tablets touching on the upper and lower sides or edges, 


we have: 
48: 


a door, or 


a window. 


50. 
Place one equare straight before you, and the other 
above, touching the lower one with a corner, and the form 
will represent a lower-pot, 
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ol. 
Reverse this, and place the top tablet square, and the 


lower one cornerwise, and there is a clock with pendulum, 
ete., a8 seen In No. 9, and so on, wntil all possible posi- 
tions of the two squares are exhausted, 


‘The kindergartner bearing in mind the experiences with the former 
Gifs, proceeds slowly, according to the necessity of gradual combi-, 
nation and the inner desires of the child, She repeats, explains, has the 
same thing observed in various objects and under changing cireum- 
Btances, or she gives either directions or permission to muke new forms 
of knowledge, forms of life, or forms of beauty. 

‘The number of these forms being limited, the quantity of equares is 
2000 increased until the number eight is reached, 


Place the vight squares 


és. 
Jong plank. 
58: 


Divide this equally, and place one half 
above the other, thus forming the picture of a 
Jow wall, 


54 

Place the two squares of cach side abore, and 

the high wall appears, 
55. 

Take the two top squares of No, 54 and 
Place them below, one at the right and one at 
the left side of the form, which will now change 
into the representation of a hat. 
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‘Take now the four upper squares and place 
them below, two at tho right and two at tho 
left side, and there is the rustic table. 


Move the two central squares one inch up- 
wards, and the gate is represented. 


Form the rustic table again and move its 
legs half an inch towards each other, and there 
is the kitchen table. 


Move the legs of this table close up to each 
other, and tho form will represent an altar, 


Place one of the lege in the middle, and lay 
the other below from right to left, and the parlor 
table is made, 


4a” 
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La 
Place the foot of the table, that is, the two 
lower squares, above on the righthand side, and 
move underneath this the two squares forming 
the leg of the table, one to the right, the other 
to the Jeff side, and the chair is finished. 
ee. 





Place the back of the chair below from 
tight to left in the space between the legs of 
the chair, and (see No, 53) we have the low 
wall or a floor. 


Make a monument by placing the two right-hand 
side squares above and in the middie. 


4. 
Remove the pillar one sqnare towards the left, 
and we have the church, 





Place the upper left square at the right side, 
and you see a country-house, 
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Move the upper middle square one Inch up- 
wards und we have the picture-frame. 


Place three squares touching on the sides from 
Teft to right; place above them, on the middle 
aquure, two squares up and de above these lay 
two other squares from right to left, and in the 
middle above these, One more square, and the cross 
with base is ehown. 








A flag ie represented by making an oblong of 
six tablets from right to left, two by three square 
Inches, and placing the two remaining squa 
below, up and down, on the right or lef hand side— 
to form the flag-statl—locating this aecording to the 
direetion from which the child supposes the wind 
to blow. This sugge: at once the song of the 
*hand and wrist game" of ‘the weather-cock™; 











“Liles the weather-cook I'm going 
White the gusta of wine ure blowing, 
Tean turn my wrist and hand, 

As the best vane in our land. 


Take the lower one of the two squares forming 
vhe flag-stail, and place it opposite the other aquare, 
below tho other end of the flag, and you see un old- 
fashioned bureau; ete. 





‘The kindergartner or mother should 7 
‘The number of forms of life, that can be m 






de, 


1 


69, 


eed slowly und ci 
is very limited. 





ally. 
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When the children have laid eeveral forme, the kindergurtner talke 
abent them and makes, her remarks, draws remarks from the 
children, or tells them a story in which the different objects made by 
the children will be mentioned, except those which have been carelessly 
done, At another time she may ask the children: ‘Do you remember 
what kind of a form your tablets have!” 

“A aquare form.”” 

“How do you know?” 

“By the four equal sides and corners,” 

“What makes the corners ?—look round the reom—where do you 
go a corner?” 

“Where the walls meet?" 

“Well, see, here two sides or edges of the square meet m a corner. 
Who remembers what the four sides of our tablete were called 7" 

“Edges, or tines." 

“Then we may also suy, wherever tito Hex meet, we have a cor. 
ner. Now look at the coruers of the room, and also at the corners of 
the square, aud tell me, are they alike 2” 

“No, they are different; for one is a hollow corner and the other a 
square corner; Tecan place my finger into the one, and the other is out- 
ide and feels sharp." 

“Therefore we call the one an outside corner, or simply a corner, 
and the other an inside corneror an angle. See here, when T am pass 
ing my iinger along these two edges of the tablet, Lam touching at 
the end, where they meot, the corner; and if 1 pass my finger ineide on 
the plane, 1 find an inner, or hollow corner, that is an angle. See now 
what kind of lines touch in the corner of the square? 

**A line from the left to the right, and a line from the top downwards.” 

‘*Woll then: where a line from the top downwards or a line from 
the left to the right side touch, we have a corner that we call an angle 
—a square corner and a right angle. Now—how many right angles can 
‘you count on your tablet?" 

“Four.” 

“Show me such right angies somewhere else in the room.” 

The child makes an important step in knowledge by this acquisition, 
May several children work in union with the tablets? 

Certainly, after they have learned to master the material to some 


degree. 


Me 
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How many tablets are given to each child ? 

In the kindergarten each child receives at first a small box con- 
taining eight squares. As arule, not too large a number of tablets 
should be given to the child; for the little one would lose interest when 
confused by receiving too many things, at a time, 


By and by, though, larger boxes, con- 
taining # greater number of tablets, may be 
given. With these, a large number of forms 
of life can be made. Thus, for instance, 12 
squares may be employed as follows: Make 
an oblong from right to left of five squares: 
place above this, resting on the middle 
square, an oblong, up and down, of three 
Squares and lay at the top of this another 
oblong of three squares stretching from right 
to left, finally touching the middle square 
of this oblong « single square, and the crogs 
is made, 


Change this, so that the foot of the cross is 
supported first by an oblong of two equares stretch- 
Ing from left to right, and place under this another 
oblong of three squares in the same direction. 
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Change this cross into a me 





Or make a wagon. 


Of fourtcen squares make a chair, 





8. 
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Of sixteen squares make a table. 


7. 
76. 
Of eighteen eqnares 
make a gate, or a spade. 
78. 


Of twenty-two squares make a ladder, 








A.. 
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Of twenty-four squares make a 
pump, 








‘a cross, otc, 


Of twenty-<ix 
aquares make a 
table, ao gate, 
ete. 
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83, 


Of thirty-three tablets make 
© house, 


Of forty-four tablets make 
another house, ote. 





‘The forms of life, of course, can be various, though in comparison 
with the forms of boauty, their number is limited. 

In what manner are the forms of beauty constructed ? 

Like those of the Third Gift. 

Four square tableta are joined to form the middle square, and the 
remaining four tablets are placed symmetrically around it, cither touch- 
ing on the sides, or corners touching sides, or corners touching corners; 
they are moved methodically to the left or to the right. 


a Z 
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Attor the use of the square tablets is thoronghly understood, the 
isosceles: \ 


with the Fifth Gift in logical sequence, that is, by the diagonal division 
of the cube or square. ‘i 
On joining two of the right-angled isosecles triangular tablets into 
ie, it will be at once seen that the two, united on their by 
z equal in sixe to one of the square tiblets; and tt will also 
t, that cach one of these triangular tablets is exactly half the 
size of the square new formed. 
How are these right-angled isosceles triangles éntroduced ? 
‘The child is given four such triangles. Then it is led to examine 
‘one triangle cerefully, and asked suggestive queations in regard to its 
form, 


‘This triangular tablet is found to be three-sided: two sides or edges, 
as the children call them, are equai, and one is longer, The angles or 
algo three in number—the larger ig known to the child as 
le or corner in the square; the other two are equal in size, 
but smaller than the right angle, and are called sharp angles, or 
pointer corners, at first, on account of their pointed shape; by and by 
the child may learn the mathermutical name acute,” 
‘The longest side or edge is found to be opposite to the right angle, 
and is called the “baseline.” On measuring the edges of one of these 
i¢ child will tell you that two edges are cach one square long, 
other edge is longer, Also, that two of the aente angles 
ofthis triangle are together equal fo one right angle, or, that one of 
the acute anglos is half the size of the right angle, 
t first, the child may place the tablet on the table 198. 
base-line towards Stself; and will compare it, per- a 
haps, toa mountain; in this case the kindergartner has 
an opportunity to converse about mountains 
the tablet may be turned with the bage-line away #3. 
child, who will compare it to a funnel or a dish— 
“ something elze that its fancy suggests. oe =a 


ee trlangle may be turned with the base-line 
‘towards the right or the left «lde, 4 > 
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The tablets may wise take the four 20 28. 


soos yates ge 


‘Then the child receives two tablets. 

By placing them with the base-lines together the square ix ee 
with its four equal sides, and four equal angles and cor- 
ners, two of which are divided by the line whieh joins 
the tablets, and the child's mind grasps the Idea that the | 
twoshurp or acute angles together are eqaal to the larger 
or right angle—a geometrical fact with which older per- 
sons who have not had this special training, are often puzzled, 

The child finds out all the different: positions which the tablets may 
sustain to cach other, and the kindergartner connects inetruetive eon- 
‘Yersations with the various forms, For instance: when the two tablets 
are so placed as to toneh cach other at the sharp 
points, the base-lines turned towards the child, the ae 
form may be called ‘two mountains,"’ wnd the kin- ywN 
dergartner tells the ehiid of the valley between. 

All the ehildren may join their tablets in this way, and thus a ehatn 
of mountains is produced, with valleys between the slopes, 

By joining two of these tablets on the shorter sides or edges, the 
rivht angle of each touching an aeate angle, the rhom- 
boli is made with its two long, and two short sides 138. 
porallel, and its fur angles or corners: two blunt or aT 
obtuse, and two sharp or acute. 





Or the two tableta may be eo joined on their short 
‘sides that tho two right angles meet, forming one right 
angled triangle double the size of the single triangle. 


‘The child is led to make ag many different forme with it, 
‘two triangles as can be found; for instance, turn one tri- 
angle with the base-line from the child, the other towards : 
it, the right angles touching—and there is the hour-glass. 


Such forms may be best found by joining two tri- 
angles so that the line of division appears slanting from 
the left aide above towards the right side below; 


a 





u 
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moving the righthand gide triangle half the length of 
the base-line slanting upwards towards the loft, the ehild 
will liken this form to a bird’s head, probably. 


Move the same triangle again as much upwards 
towards the left, and the two triangles will be found to 
touch in the sharp corners, 


Move the same triangle an inch downwards on 
the left bide of the other triangle, and we have the 
rhomboid; the right angles are lost, instead of which 
appear larger angles or coruers (blunt or obtuse ones), 
each consisting of a right and an acute corner or angle, 


US. 


Ub 


and the child will perceive that this obtuse angle Je balf as Jarge again 


48 the right corner or angle. 

Moving the same triangle an inch downwards, tho 
right angles of the triangles will touch, ete., until finally 
the second triangle is moved back into its original place, 
and the square again appears. 


A565 


<* 


Then follow exéreises of a simple kind with three and four trie 


For instance, with three triangular tablets 
# chain of mountains may be made. 


Invert the middle one, and it may repre: 
sent, in the fancy of the child, a bird flying, 
or whatever the child with its vivid imagi- 
nation may be pleased to fancy, 


Tovert the right and left tablet, and the 
Jorm may represent the trimming for a dress. 


Turn the middle triangle again over its 
Daseding, and the form may represent a pair 
of scales. 


16. 

» ain 
wwyv 
1s. 
w~v 
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Push the three triangles so together that they 150. 
touch In their short edges, and the form shows & ~ 4 
oat. 
The children may now sing: 
“Glide along, my bonny boat, 
While we with tho current flont, 
Chanting to the nen-bird's nate, 
Glide atong, glide along, 
My bonny, bonny boat.” 


Invort the boat, and it represents the roof of a ust 
hone. ay 


Tepresent a flower-pot, or a coffee-mill, 


By placing the upper triangle so that its base-line 
touches the upper edge of the square, we have a little 


he. 
Form « square of two triangles, and place the third 
upon it with the right angle touching the aquare; this may 4 
Bhs a 
= ft 





Place the upper triangle below the square, touching 
the lower edge of the square with the right angle, and the 
form gained may represent a wine-glass, ete. 

With four tablets the figures of the “ Series of Drawing" can be 
followed out, and four children joining together may make their com= 


Dinations very effectively, 
156. 757. 158, 


2 Ww r»s 7% 
xX ae oo © 








— 
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480, 160, tei 102, 


165, 166. 107. 168. 

With a jarge namber of tableta, cach child eon make many more 
forme— pictures of what It sees around, viz: boats, towers, houses, urns, 
vases, different forms of ‘Paper-folding”, ete. 

By combining the forms of knowledge (or geometrical forms) very 
beautiful stars and designs can be produced by the little hands, 

Never allow the child to fool that it is being taught. Endeavor to 
give the instruction in sueh a manner that the child imagines itself to 
be merely playing. ‘Thus the time passes swiftly and pleasantly to the 
‘child, while at the same time it is kept buay and develope its dormant 
faculties in all directions. When signs of weariness are showing, dis 
continue the lesson, and change to something else, 
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‘The Aindergurtner has ample opportunity to: im- 169. 

the minds of the children much yaluable y 
information by discussing the various forma produced 
by thelr work. For instance: a pigeon-house is lald 
with the tablets, and the children burst out singing: 
“We open the pigecm-howse again,” 

and they may be lod in imagination to watch the bird-house, to note the 
watehful, tender lore of the parent birds, and the happy contentment 
of all the gentle inmates, 

‘Then another picture may be given by referring to the storks, and. 
the beantiful devotion of the younger ones to those which are too old 
and feeble to depend upon their own exertions, 

‘This will arouse in the little hearts a finer senge of the mutual re~ 
lations between childhood and old age und perhaps reveal tosome the 
divine law of love whieh finds its truest expression in the spirit of self 
forgetiu) helpfulness, 

Ruskin, whose own heart is so filled with the reverence due to the 
helpful heart, says, that in the contemplation of the manifold and u- 
ceasing ministrations of the Universe to the delight and use of man, he 
would almost change the ‘Holy, holy Lord" of the churech-service to 
“Holy, helpful Lord.” 

The children themselves are encouraged to tell stories about the 
forme they make. In guiding them, and seizing every opportunity 
thas offers, to Impress a moral lesson without moralizing, the Kindew 
gartner finds ample occupation, 

How are the forms of knowledge developed ? 

‘The first exercises have already been indicated, Joining four 

triangles you can gain the following forms; 





170. 
A square, by placing the right angles to tho centro; 


cram 


a hollow square, by turning the right angles over 
and making them polnt outwards; 
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£73. 
an oblong, the sides of which are twice as 





long asitsends, by joining together two squares, 
each made of two triangles; ao, 
a rhomboid by making a square of two tri- ti. 


angles and placing ou its right and left sides each —_. 
one triangle: the triangle om the left-hand side 
touching, with its right angle, the upper left-hand 


side corner of the square, and the right-hand aide triangle touching the 
Jower right corner of the square, with its right angle; 


& trapezoid, by changing the left-hand side 78 
triangle of the former form, so that its’ right ’ 
angle touches the lower left-hand corner of the a. 
square. 


a large right-angled triangle by moving the right- 4" 
hand side triangle to the lower edge of the square, its 
right angle touching the lower right-hand corner of the 


aquare. 


With these triangles the child's idea of form ig developed, and many 
pointe of similarity and dissimilarity to the square tablets are traced. 
Different sizes of similar forms are brought to the child's observation, 
and forms similar to one of the triangles may be produced by using two, 
four, or more tablets, a fact which will interest the child, who notices 
that although the shape is the same, the size. is inereased two or four 


times, etc. 
180. 


278. 179. 


2. ¢< bh» 
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2. 183, 
185, 
4188. “ 


‘mo 4 


How are the forms of tife carried out? 
The rules given for building should also here be adhered to, the 

difference being, that when ning the blocks we seemed to have tho 

objects themselves, aud now we bave only the images of the objects. 
The beginning of these forms has been already indicated, 





on the io 
made 






With four triangles form u 1it 
top of a squ gles, & triang’ 
of two other triangles, and let the base-line of this tri. 
angle touch the top of the aquare. 





e made of two tri 





Form » pizeon-house, by placing one triangle with 1 


its bateine so as to touch the top of the square, and 
Putting the other triangle below the square with its base. 
Une towards you, its right angle touching the lower edge 
of the square. 
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‘The following forms also are made of four trianglee: 
198, 


a bot, = scorn, ly 


Form another pigcon-house of eight triangles in 108 
this way: make a square of four triangles; place a tri- 
angle,wade of two trlangles, above touching with its 


E 


baseline the square, and another triangle, formed of 
two triangles, below touching the lower edge of the 
square with its right angle. 


Make also the following forme of eight triangles: 


198. 
97. " 
“ 
z 


4 light-how 
= @ monument, F prey 
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‘a bird, aw ~ B ete 


‘Thus it will be found that in these forms, also, the child ean be 
led to observe different sizes of similar forms. 


With a larger number of triangles very elaborate and beautiful 
pictures of objects cau be made, for instance: 


8. 
205, 
abont, . ds a church, 
M07. 
a ¥ 


$08, 
& 


the frame of 1 slate, 
looking-glass, 
or picture, 





tip 
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paige fi 


a house, 


7 


@ coffeo-mill, 


@ chimney, ol 


a steamboat, 








a fire-place with two 
vases upon the mantle-piece, 








p A form tn'uo éneire bonintifhd: ese 1 
i ny at igo tree into | 


east, #0 


‘They not only will learn york 
loarn to eink in a logical way; for tho mit 


For instance: we think of goodness, the opposite « 
immediately presents itself to the mind. We cannot thin 
we have not known of darkness. If we think of white, which 
alt colors,—then we must think of Wack, which absorbs all 
When we thinkof war, we gladly think also of peace. We | 
thing is Lard, because we have already known things that we 


Without this law, there would be no such thing as a true: 
parison. Without it, we should not be able to come to any logical com 
clusion. There must be limitation; else, how could we grasp any thing 2 
We should never know that we had a truth, for we should never b 

existence. Our thoughts would be like liquids, 
t but always molding to the vessel that con 
v the opposites, we have the range of the co 
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Make the following forms: 

1—Place four triangles together so that they form a 2/6. 
square turning one corner towards you — in diamond 
shape, a6 the children call it; thus the right angles are 
all thrown towards the inside, 

2—Turn the upper right-side triungle over {ts base. £27. 
Ine, so that its right angle is now outside; do the same 
with the triangles on the lower left, on the upper left, and 
on the lower right sides—and we huve a hollow aquare. 

Both these forms are the same as, in our “ Series of Drawing”, the 
full and hollow middle-opposites. 

$—Form No. 216 again, and divide it up and down = 278. 
into two triangles, and rejoin these #0 as fo touch at 
their right angles, and we have a form which is neither 
“full " nor “' hollow." 

4—Make No, 217 again, and divide it up and down, sy, 
and by rojoining the parts in what was the upper and 
lower edge, we gain a form like No. 218, but as if were, 
lying down. Both, Nos, 218 and 219, form the inter 
mediates of Nos. 216 and 217. 

5—Koeping, for the sake of variety, the triangles 22: 
a little apart from one another, place the upper half of 
‘No. 216 on the upper half of 217,—or place the lower 
half of No. 218 on the lower half of No. 210, and both » | 
of these divisions will result In egsentially the sume 
form, namely, a form balf full and half hollow. 


21. 
6—Place the lower half of No, 217 on the lower iN A 
half of No. 216, and the same form as No, 220 is 
gained, but in the opposite direction. 14 


ene. 
* — {—Place the loft: side of No. 216 on the left side 7 \4 


of No, 217, and We 


8—Place the right side of No. 217 onthe right side #29- 
‘of No, 216, and two forms are gained equal to thoze In 
Nos. 220 and 221, but inverted. 











Mi 
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m4. 


Now, we can proceed to form a etar iN A 
similar to the first star in the ‘‘ Series of 
Drawing.” Place No. 220 below, No, 221 INIAl@ 
above, No, 222 on the right, and No. 223 \7 \] 
on the Toft side. y | VAN. 
25, Or, if we q 
yin change the Up yore 
per and lower 
V q ports, or the iN y | 
right and left 
oy | ae | de | 


pV Ae 
aie 
4 Nb puro with Nos. 47 
ha 4 218 and 219, be- 
Wo oSGr 


Bat, if we change the upper rt ~~. 
find lower parts, and also the right 

and left aides, we have the opposite LIN y A 

of the star—or a hollow star. 


Tfall the children join in placing thelr stars together, their work 
is a united and common one, and results in a beautiful combination. 

Another process for making forms of beauty is the followin, 

Join eight triangles into one re, #0 that the 
dingonal lines ran from the upper it to the lower 


left corner, and from the upper Jef. to the lower right 
corner. 





7a 
fe 
bh 


mel 
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225, Zz 
‘Then move out the upper right-hand side 
triangle the length of its baxe-ine, and do the 


same with every other of the three correspond- 
* ing ones, thus producing a revolving figure. 


Pa 
Then continue to move these fonr triangles 
around the central form, until they reach their 
original places again, that is, until the square 
is restored, ete. 
a 
4 


230, 281, ‘ ps2 


‘Then reverse the samo four tri. 2xp 


anglee, so that one of the short lines 
of wach touches the base-line of one 
of the other triangles, prodacing 
thus the '‘ wheel-form." Now the tri- > 
angles that did not move in the for- 
j mer forms are moved out, revolving 


around the central form. 


3 


g 
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Form 4 square of four triangles and place it 
corner-wise before you; join to each corner a tri- 
angle with ita right angle, 


239. 


Move the upper right-hand side triangle out, 
until the sharp or acute corners touch; do the 
same with the lower left-hand triangle, and also 
with the upper left-hand and lower right-hand 
triangles, and the outline of this form will be a 
regular eight-sided figure—an octagon. 


Turn each of the triangles over ite base- 
Une in regular order, that ig, always remem- 
bering the opposites, and a star-form is 
produced which encloses the space of an 
octagon. 
ae 248. 
Turn every other trian- 
gle with ita right angle tow. 
ards the inside, and you 
have the intermediates of 
the two last forms. 


All similar exercises train the child to handle its material method- 
ieally, and to use the eye correctly, The care which the child must 
exercise in handling the easily movable tablet, in order to keep it in its 
destined position, also tends to train the hand to a delicacy of touch, 
which is of great value. 


@M@s. 


b 
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Other symmetrical forms can be made by age 


four triangles, ty MM 


or four rhom- 
boids, 





247. 


or four squares, 


or four trapezoids, etc, 


If the tablets are of two colors, the form may be first only of ane 
color, then of the other, and then of both. Changes of position can be 
made with tho opposite triangles in these forms, ag in others, and it 
will be well—at the end of the lesson—to let the child, by regular 
changes, return to the original form {rom which it started. 

Tf all the children unite in joining their forms together, their work 
isa common one, and there is no misapprehension in regard to its 
benefit; the children are working in harmony by the same common rule 
or law, the same aim unites them, doing in their play what society re- 
quires of them in after life—unity of thought and action, 
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Of what futsre occupation do the tablets form the basis ? 

Of Drawing, inasmuch as the first experimentain drawing are made 
with perpendicular, horizontal, and slanting lines, or with square and 
triangular forms, as they appear in the tablets. 

The kindergartner should not keep back the tablets until the child 
has passed through the previous Gifts, but should introduce them 
between the different Gifts 


Pfs sen 
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As each Gift is intended to be a step forward in the education of 
the ehild,a new kind of form is now introduced, 

The equilateral triangle must be considered ax being developed in 
the following manner: 

Four square tablets are joined into one large square. If we imagine 
a circle drawn within this square, its radius will prove to be one 
Inch long. This circle can hold six equilateral triangles, the sides of 
each being one inch long,.—Large triangles, measuring two inches in 
the sides or edges, are at first uscd in the kindergarten, 

‘The equilateral triangles, as first Introduced to the ehild, are nine 
in number, packed ina little box. Ha larger number of triangles were 
‘at once given, the child would not be likely to work with any distinct 
plan in view, and confusion and disorder would be the result, 

‘The child's mind, instead of securing clear ideas of forms and real- 
izing the pleasing results of the various combinations, would become 
weuried with a perplexing multiplicity of material whieh would convey 
to it no idea of the beautiful forms that could be derived therefrom. 

The exercise of the mind in the use of the tablets is of lifelong 
benefit. It awakens and deyelops a sense of the beautiful as seen in 
the regularity of forms, and which finds expression in various mechan- 
ical ocenputions. 

In this triangle the acute angle only is found. This the child may 
discover by oxamining the tablet thoroughly and comparing it with the 
previous tablet; the child must be led to find the difference and tho 
similarity existing in both. ‘The former tablet and this one are both 
triangles. The.right-angled triangle had only two sides or edges equal; 
this new one has all the sides or edges equal, and, therefore, this tri- 
angle has all angles or corners equal, whilst the former had one right 
angle and two equal acute ones. This should not be pointed out by _ 
Jong explanations, but should rather be brought home to the child by ob- 
servation and comparizon, that is, by correet perception. The children 
in the kindergarten should not gain their perceptions by words and abe 
etract ideas, but by seléactivity and contemplation, and the kindergart- 
‘ner should never forget that the kindergarten is an institution for edu- 
¢ational oceupation, and not for mere instruction. 

Th the equality of the sides and angles, or corners,-the number 
three is the prevailing feature; Frovbel, thorefore, called such represen- 
tations three-sided, and to every person who recognizes the importance 





—_ 
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of a knowledge of geometry, it must be apparent that the facility with 
which the child Jearns to play with its triangles thoughtfully and under- 
standingly, cannot fiil to be of the greatest advantage to It In all fature 
instruction. Almost any important form of space can be dissected and 
reduced into triangles; and that which formerly waz considered as a 
special sclence—mathematics—to be mastered only by the life-long = 
laborious study of learned men, Frosbel gives to the children in his plays, 
leading them to understand its traths gradually, but intuitively. 

Scientific explanation, or word-teaching, the children receive at a 
Jater period, and when the terms employed are no longer merely empty 
sounds, but the representatives of abstract ideas, easily eompre- 
hended. $ 

‘The child's eye has received the training for the necessary acute- 
ness in the occupations with these laying-tablets, and is able to find the 
right point, the distinction of lines which berder the planes, and the 
angles which appear by the connection of lines. 

How should these triangles be introduced to the child ? 

Give the child one rightangled and one equilateral triangle, and 
Jet it find out the similarity and dissimilarity between the two, 

After the different positions have been observed which the equie 
Jateral trivngle can take, tivo rightangled triangles and two equilateral 
triangles are given to the elffld. ‘The two right-angled triangles, when 
Joined at thelr base-lines, form a square, 262, 


858, 
and when joined by two of their shorter #5t, 
lines, form cither a rhomboid, or a right- 
angled triangle. 


On joining two of the equilateral triangles, the rhombus 264. 
appears; the child examines this and compares it with other yf 
forms. At first the child may call it “another kind of a 
equare.” It must be shown, however, that the aquare has 
equal sides and equal angles or corners; whereas this new form, though 
fits sides are equal, has two sharp and two blunt corners, and two of its 
aides or edges are slanting. The child will also find, that on whatever 
side two equilateral triangles are connected, the same form is always 
gained, but in a different position: the opposite sides or edges being 
parallel; and the opposite corners or auglea equal, 


ME 
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‘The two triangels may then be placed together, joining corner to 
comer, or corner to side. 

‘The positions the triangles can take to each other, may also be 
shown by holding one triangle stationary, and moving the other 


around it. 


Ziieu us 





06. 
Three triangles are then given to the child; at first 
they may all be joined in the middle by the corners, 
Then they should be joined so as to touch the cor- 
ners, but 80 placed that one of their sides ia towards 
the middle, producing thus an equilateral triangle, te 
inside of which forms a hollow equilateral triangle. Ax 
isdone with all the tableta, 20 these are placed together: 
1—side to side, 
2-—-corner to corner, 
3—eorner to side, or 


4—side to corner. 
‘The tablets being of two colora, the sense of color is developed 


simultaneously with the sense of locality. 

‘The laying-games with the tablets are also a good preparation for 
faat-plaiting; for almost all the patterns in mat-plaiting can likewise be 
represented by the different tablets, 

‘The patterns produced by the tablets can also be utilized in prac 
tical life for patterns of flowers in wood or stone, for an inlaid table, a 
work-box, ete. Such exercises are, therefore, not only acknowledged 
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‘as valuable perceptions to the child, on account of the mental training: 
which they afford, but they can also be utilized in the practical affairs 
of lifo.*) 
What kind of forms can be laid with these triangles ? 

Forms of knowledge, or geometrical forms; forms of life, or nepre- 
sentations of objects which we see around ua; and forma of beauty, or 


symmetry. 
How are the forms of knowledge devetoped ? 

Begin with one triangle, and lead the child to find out 
its qualitics. 

‘Then join vo triangles touching on the sides, which 
give the rhombus, 


Three triangles touching on the sides produco the 
trapezoid, 1 four-sided form which has two of its sides 











‘example of this, the following occurrence, of which 1 was un eye-witness, ie here 
given. Iwas at the tne studying with Provbel's widow, who had been aclected by hum, from 
among his best pupils, 10 carry forward, under the prestige of is name, the work which be 
‘had inaugurated. One morning a stranger, to all appearances a working maa, brioglng with 
‘him some tnrge object carefully wrapped i paper, called upon Mra. Frobel. He apologized for 
tho Liberty he was taking, but explained that his Witle boy now about five yearsold, had been 
for two yours past 9 pupil In the kindergarten. ile xtatod that ho himself was a Joiner ty trade, 
but ax he had not sallicient means to carry on this oconpation with proft, hi had, 

‘since, borome greatly discouraged and dishenrtenes!. It was about this time that he noticed 
‘AM little boy, who was accustomed to come into his workshop to play, when returning from the 
pubhio kindergarten which Mrs Pronbel was conducting, and watched him ax he played with 
‘the chips which he found eeattered around the sbop. At fires the father had not paid mach at 
tention to tho child's ploy, but one day he noticed that be had made # combination of very. 
Denntifl forms consisting eutirely of triangles, which he changed regularly and methodically 
from ono form into another. Becoming intorested he sat down by the child's pide, learning froma 
he little one. After ® while ho too Degan to arrange the forms in the same way und according: 
40 the law of opposlies #0 unconsefously carried out by the child — a law which the maturer 
mind of the man grasped at once. The result of this occupation was that In time he had shana 
‘Mactured some very beautiful tables, the surfaces of which, formed according to the rales 
practiced in the kindergartens, wore inlaid with par-colored wooden triangles. ‘These tables 
‘he hnd disposed of at a considerable profit, ho had been enabled to relieve the wants of hi 
family and better hi own ciroumstances; his trade had materially mereasnd and he wax NOW 
Decoming quite proxperous. Mo, therefore, called upon Mra. Vrovbel to express his gratitude: 
‘and bogged to offer her us a token of his thankfulness tho hittle table whieh he had made and 
‘which showed, upon examination, the «tar-forms produced by following the law of opposing, 
‘hiob his litle boy hind been tanght to find in the kindergarten. MKB 


“i. 
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Four triangles touching on the sides show the 
thomboid. LEG 


Divide the rhomboid, and you have two 
rhombuses, a yf 


With four triangles you can algo make one za Vv 
trapezoid and one triangh 


With five triangles you can make; one trapezoid and one rhombus; 


or one trapezoid; or two Set ed ‘and one equilateral triangle. 
276. 


SAB. Ei, a EV 


With sé triangles make one rhomboid; or one rhomboid and one 
rhombus; or three rhombuses; or a hexagon, by turning one point of 
each triangle to the centre, 





a8, 
a7. £78. a9 
231. #87; 


Turn alternately every other tri- 
angle outward, and you have a large 
equilateral triangle with the space for 
three more triangles inside, 


‘The sides or edges of these triangles being equal, there is no fixed 
base-line—it varies with the position which the tablet takes. The child 
does not call thé forms at first by their geometrical names, but learns 
to know the figure, so that when later on the youth has to deal with 
any of them in his studies, he will recognize the form, and will only 
ave to learn the name. For inst On joining four triangles into a 
rhomboid the ehild recognizes a similarity between this figure and the 
oblong,—it bears the same relation to the oblong that the rhombus does 
to the square. The rhomboid may at first be lntroduced by the designa- 
tion which the child hag given it; an oblong four-sided form, the opposite 
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edges of which are of the same Jength and parallel with—that is, ab 
even distances from—two blunt or obtuse corners, and two sharp or 
acute corners. By joining tree triangles on whatever sides or edges 
the child pleases, the trapezoid is always formed, though in different 
positions, and the child will, perhaps, call it a first a boat, then it will 
describe it as what it really is: an uneven four-sided form, haying 
only two of its aides parallel. + 
What can ve said about the forme of life? 

‘The forme of life made with these tablets do not prove so. satisfac. 
tory as the forms of beauty. 





One triangle may represent. a mountain. 


Two “equal-sided” triangles, a8 the children call them 
at first, by being Joined on the sides, will make a kite, a 
cake of sugar (lozenge), or a cake of soap. 





Two triangles being joined In the corners, will make an 
hour-glaas, 


Pdi @'p: 


By placing two trinngles side by side joining in 287, 
the corner, one corner of each turned from you, the 
picture of two mountains is represented with the 
valley between. 

Three triangles touching on their 2Ry. 
sides or edges, form a boat (trapezoid) 
or, by reversing the latter, the roof of Wy 
a house, 


Addo fourth triangle to the boat touching the 
upper line with a corner, and the figure may represent 
a boat with a sail. 


Invert boat and gail, and there Is a mushroom, 
\ 


pips 


Aas _| 
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Invert the middle triangle of the trapezoid, and we 
have the pigeon-house. 








Add another triangle to the boat with sail, and the 
sail will be more complete, and the children are at once 
ready to sing: 

“Our vessel forward calmly saile”, oto. 


1h 
Of siz triangles « flower-dish can be made, = 
20e, 


or a wine-glass, or a table. 


Of nine triangles make a vase a3 follows: 


80 a3 to Louch its upper edge with its short parallel 
line. — 


208, 
The letter 7 can be made by forming 
two rhomboida, each of eight triangles; 
place them parallel to each other slanting 
from the left. lower side upwards to the 
Tight upper side, and join them in the 
middl¢ by a rhombus. 


Or a flower-stand can be made ofthe same number of triangles (18). 


Form a hexagon of six triangles so that one of 
its edges faces you; then make a trapezoid of the three 
remaining triangles and place it above the hexagon, 
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‘This might be dictated thus: 

Form a trapezoid of nine triangles, 
and place it so that the short parallel line 
is towards you: then make another trape- 
zouul of five triangles and place it with its 
short parallel side s0 as to touch the short. 
parallel side of the upper trapezoid; then 
make two opposite equal rhombuses and place them below on each aide 
touching the long parallel side of the lower trapezoid so that each 
rhombus slants towards the outside —and the flower-table is finished. 

This table can be changed into another kind of table according to 
the child's fancy, One child may also tell the other children what 
changes to make and how to make them. 

JO), 01 


Of tecenty triangles 
make a flower-pot, 


Of twenty-your tiangles make a decanter, 











ete. 


Hono core the forms of beauty developed ? 
02. 0s. 
Begin with three 


then turning the 
triangles, joining sides to the mid- 
first the corners in dle, 
the middle, 


then corners touching sides in as many different positions as can be 
found, The form in which one corner touches the side of another tri- 
angle, results In a turning figure, the inside of which is an 
equal-sided triangular space. 








a2 eA. 
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308. 
With siz triangles the hexagon is 
made, Turn each triangle over its 
outer edge, and a symmetrical six- 
rayed star is produced, its inside torm- 
ing a hexagon, 





109, Soda. 
Turn alternately one triangle 

in, and there is a large equilateral 

triangle. 
Again, starting from the six-rayed star, move 30. 


‘up the three outer triangles with their sides close to 
the sides of the other larger triangle—an irregular 
sixsrayed star appears, or—as it were—two triangles cutting each other. 


the upper triangle and the lower right and left 
ones towards the middle until they touch in the 
corners, forming an equilateral triangle; on moving 


SUL 
‘Turn the outside triangles over, go that one 
corner of each touches the middle of a side of this 
larger triangle. 
31, $18, 
Let the outside tri- 
angles touch the corners 
of the larger triangle 
with their cornera, and 
then with their sides, 
m5. 


Porm the hexagon again; then move the lower A /X 
front triangle and the upper right and upper left tri. 


Angies a little ont; TAS 
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J, 
move them quite out,and turn them with their 
edges towards the open spaces, which then are 
triangular, 


Place these three triangles with their edges 
touching the outer edges of the central form thus 
producing three rhombuses touching with the sharp 
corners In the centre, ete, 


Or: 


Make a hexagon again, place it before you, 80 that 
the lower edge is in front of you. Turn the upper tri- 
angle over so that its point ie turned outside and its 


edge towards the centre; turn it back to its first 
place. 


S18. 
Do the same with the lower triangle; ®@ 
319. 320. 
also with tho upper right-side, 
and lower left-side triangles; 





and with the upper left-side, and 
lower right-side triangles. 
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= ‘Then turn cach two opposite triangles over and back, 
824. $35. 
20 887. 


Next turn the 


also the upper 
eke on right and left 
and back; hea 


‘Then turn the two right-eide tri- 
angles—and after that also the two 
left-side ones aver their outer edge, 
moving and replacing thus method- 
deally, by twos, all the triangles form. 
ing the hexagon. 


508. 529. 
530, 
All the forms which the children 
have made, can be joined into one 
large form, provided they are of the 
same kind, 


After this turn over methodically three triangles of the hexagon; 
S31. 


? 
then four triangles; after that five triangles, 
and then all six triangles; the lost change results 
again in the six-rayed star, 








== 
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The game course should be pursued in turning the triangles’ 
‘tho inside again, by beginning with one triangle all around, 
up with two, three, four, sive, and at last with six triangle: 
the points of all six arc turned towards the inside, the hexagon is thi 


Mh 

It will, of course, be understood, that such names as trapezoid, 
hexagon, cte., are only used carefully in teaching older and more ad- 
yanced children, 

The pentagon, for instance, fs called st first a five.sided form; the 
hexagon, a six-sided form; etc, —The angles and sides of these forms are 
also studied and compared, as well as the directions of the lines; and 
the child will loarn that two lines whieh have the same direction, and 
are in all their opposite polots of equal distance, are called paraliel. 

That an angle which is smaller than a right-angle, is called ‘‘sharp” 
‘or “acute”, the child has already learned, But it will now learn, by 
placing two triangles together, that two corners are larger than the 
right-angled corner, which was heretofore the special object for consid- 
eration; the acute angle and also the obtuse angle, although observed 
and talked about incidentally, still have not played an important part 
in the constrnetion of figures. But in this equilateral triangular tablet 
‘all the angles are acute or sharp. Now by placing two 382. 
‘equilateral triangles together, the child finds out in this 
ingtanee, that the blunt or obtuse corner is twice the size , ff 
of the acute corner. 

This and similar treatment of the different forms awakens and 
develops the taste for observation and stimulates the reasoning 
faculties. 

These tablets may alo be used for exercises in numbers. 

Should children be allowed to play by themaclves with these tablete ? 

Certainly; for the result of this kind of free activity will be not only 
the pleasure and delight in the production of the beautiful forms, bat. 
tho improvement and cultivation of the oye for the appreciation of 


pleasing forms, 









Am a 
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We come now to consider the right-angled scatene triangle or the 
rightangled unequatsided triangle. 

‘This triangle is—so to speak—developed from the 353. 
Fourth and Sixth Gifts, that is from the oblong; imagine | 





the largest surfueé of tho brick divided diagonally; the 
outer edges of the triangle thns gained will prove to be 
one mid trv inches long, respectively. 

When introducing those tablets, it will be advisable to make com- 
parisons with the former tablets, by which the following facts will be 
made apparent: 

1—that one of these new tablets és just as large as @ square tablet. 
We can demonstrate this by making an oblong of two triangles, and 
another oblong of the same size of two squares. By dividing each 
of the two oblongs separately into two equal halves, the child finds that 
half the oblong is just one square, again that half the oblong is a 
sealeno triangle, and that, therefore, one of these triangles is equal to 
@ square; 

2—that: it Is just: as wide at lts shortest line, but twice as long, as 
a equaro tablot; 

9—that it has one right and two acute angles; 

4—that it has three unequal sides; 

5—that the two acute angles are two unequal acute angles. 

All these observations are an important step forward in geomet+ 
rical knowledge, the force of which prepares the ehild’s mind not only 
for the conception of many deductions, but, which is of far more 
importance—for the faculty of making those deductions itself. 


The combinations of to tableta are very numerous, 
‘ 334. 


I—The short sides or edges may touch 
forming an obtuse-angled triangle. 


2—The short sides may touch forming « 
rhomboid. 


$—The longost sides or edges may touch forming ania] 
an oblong, 


,_ 


— 
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4—The longest sires or edges may touch forming a 
trapezium. 


538. 
5—The intermediate-sized sides or edges may touch 
forming a large isosceles* triangle. 
wy. 


6—The intermodiate-sized sides or edges may touch 
forming a rhomboid, 


S40. T—The sharpest Pra 
corners or smallest an- 


gles may touch in dit | a | 
foront ways. 


48. 
8—Tho lorgest of the 
sharp or neulo corners may 
touch in different ways, 
as 


¥—Tho right angles may touch. 


10—The edg¢s may touch each other partly thus: 
a. the two shortest: 
b. the two longe: 
©, tho two intermediate; 
d. the ehortest and longest; 
e, the shortest and intermediate; 
f£ the longest and intermediate, . 
All these exercises call forth many observations and comparigons. 
When joining two triangles into a rhomboid, a trapezium, ete, the 
kindergartner should point out the characteristics of each, while exer 
cising her diserction as to tho use of technical terms. By the different 
* — not rightangled — 








a4 i. 
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combinations of the two triangles the child becomes thoroughly conyer- 
sant with their peculiar features, 

Another lesson which the child will practically learn, is, that while 
allright angles are alike, all sharp or acute corners are not alike, In 
order that the ehild may thoroughly comprehend this, take first two 
rightangled isosceles triangles, then two equilateral triangles, and 
lastly two right-angled acalene triangles. 

‘Tho right angles of the firet the child will find to be equal—equal 
also to any oll right ung right, corner with which they may be 

- compared. The two sharp corners of the righteangled isosceles triangles 
joined mado one right corner or angle, 

Let the child now take the two equilateral triangles, and join two 
of their acute corners—this will not make a right angle as did the two 
nente corners of the isosceles triangles—but it will make o larger one 
a blant or obtuse angle, 

Let the child now join two rightangled scalene triangles in the 
sharpest corners—they give xo right angle—it is one smaller than the 
right angle, therefore an acute angle. 

Let now the largest acute corners be joined—they neither give a 
right angle—but: a blunt corner, an obtuse angle. 

With their three unequal edges and corners these triangles may at 
first appear to be rather unmanageable material, both for hands and 
brains; but the child's interest is soon easily awakened in making the 
geometrical figures which it has made with the other triangles, and in 
finding names for various forms which it caaily produces, 








8M. 
Then four tablets may be joined with the 
right angles turned to the middle, and touching 
all others. 
am. 
~ The opposite form is mado by turning the 
right angles out. 
an. 


No. 845 can be divided up and down, and 
roversed, 
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7 





No. 345 can be divided right and feft, and 
reversed, 


By joining the left half of No. 845 and the 
left half of No. 346, we gain another intor- 
mediate form. 





Other opposite intermediate forms we gain 
by joining the right half of No, 345 and the right 
half of No. 846; 


or the upper half of No, 845 on the upper 
half of No. 846; 


and the lower half of No. 345 on the lowor 
half of No, 846. 


The four triangles cun also touch in their 
sharpest corners 


or in theJurgest of the sharp corners; 





VAX 


y 


& 
B 


i € 
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355. 
or by turning the right angles to the 
middle, and touching the shortest with tho 
intermediate side; 
566. 





or the four tablets can be so joined that 
always @ right angle touches the sharpestcorner, 
enclosing the spuce of n square (a hollow square). 


357. 
By joining the four tablets so that 
4 right angle always touches the largest 
of the sharp angles, a square inch is en- 
closed. 
358. 


By letting the sharpest corners touch with the 
Jargest of the sharp angles, zo that the longest edge 
is turned to the middie, the space of a square is 
again enclosed. 
(369. 


Make two oblongs of four triangles, and join them 
at their longest edges, and you have a square. 
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361. 
900, 
Join two rhomboids so that they form 
othor rhomboids, 
252, 
Join four triangles into one trapezoid. 
368. 


Join four triangles into an oblong four times 
as long us it is wide—up and down—from right 
to left. 


Sth 


Join four triangles into alarge right-angled acalene 
triangle, ote. 
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0, 


Make of cigit triangles four largo 
igosecles triangles, and oncloso with 
them the space of a square inch, 


nt 


Revoree this form so that the corners touch 
in the centre, and the edges are turned out- 
ward. 


308. 


Of eight triangles mako four traporiuma, 
and Join them in the centro in tho sharpest 
corners, 


Reverse the parts of the last form, 
so that tho obtuse corners, which wore 
turned out, are now turned towards 
the inside. 
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wh 
a0 Of eight triangles 
make four oblongs, and 
enelose with them a 
square—by first turning 
the longest edges, and 
then the shortest, to the 
inside. 
a7. 
Of sixteen triangles make 
four rhombuses, and join these 
in the centre with the nente 
corners, 
$3. 


Revere tho rhombuses go that they 
touch in the acute corners and turn 
their largest or obtuse corners towards 
the centre, 
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oth 


Four times the No, 249 
Joined, enclose an vetagou. 


975, 


No. $61 and No. 352 and 
theiropposites joined together, 
onclosé also an octagon, etc, 


Forms of life can be made in great multiplicity: 


A box, by joining two triangles into an oblong ee 
from right to left, 


A tent, by making of the two triangles an isoscoles* 


triangle, 


578. 


A kite, by making of two triangles a trapezium 


* — not right-angled — 
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A roof, by making of two triangles an ob- 
tuse-angled triangle. 





Curtains, by joining two triangles in the largeat of | 
their sharp corners above. 


A bedstead, by joining two triangles in 
their sharpest corners from right to lett. 


A table, by reversing the latter form, 


A monument, by making of four triangles two ob- 
longs; place one from right to left, and the other up and 
down above it. 


‘Ses. 
Algo with four triangles make the following forme; 
$85. 
A cotfve-mill, by placing an isosceles* triangle, formed 
of two triangles, with its corner touching the upper 
edge of an oblong from right to left. 
85. 


A funnel, by placing the isosceles triangle of the 
preceding form below the oblong, edge touching edge. 


~ A boat with sail, by making of two triangles r| 
an obtuse-angled triangle, with its base-line turned 
from you, and placing above it a trapezium with | 
its sharp angle touching the middle of the base- 
line. 
& 


+ — not rightangled — 


aa 
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20! 


a 





A windmill, by joining the triangles in the 
sharpest corners in the contre so that the longest 
edge of each triangle is turned towards the 


intermediate edge of the next one, 


A mushroom, by placing an obtusé-angled 
triangle, mado of two triangles, with its base- 
line touching the short upper edge of an oblong 
up and down. 


A fruitdish, by placing an obtuseangled 
triangle with its obtuse angle touching on the 
‘ong edge of an oblong from right to left. 


A table, by joining two triangles in their 
sharpest corners, and placing below this an 
izosceles triangle, one corner turned up, touching 
the two joined acute corners. 


A jacket, by making o trapezium, and 
joining on the upper part of cach of the long 
aides a triangle with its shortest side, 


OF eight triangles make the following forms: 


A dizh, by making with six triangles a trape- 
zold turning its longest edge away from you, 
and placing an obtuse-angled triangle above it 
with its base-line touching the upper edge of the 


trapezoid. 


@ 14 
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Make of two triangles on oblong from 
Tight to left; make two more oblongs of the 
same size, and place them at the right and 
left: sides of the oblong, their lower edges being 
level. Above this place an obtuse-angled tri- 
angle made of two triangles, with its base-line 
turned towards you. 


. A house, by making of six triangles three 
oblongs up and down, joining these in their long 
edges, into an oblong from right to left, and 
placing above this an obtuse-angled triangle 
made of the remaining two triangles, with its 
base-line touching the oblong. 


A rustic table, by joining four triangles into 
one square and placing aboye this an oblong 
from right to loft made of four triangles. 


A kitchen-table, by separating the two 
oblongs forming the leg of the former table, 


A wine-glass, by Joining six tablets into a 
trapezoid, the longest edge turned away from 
you, and making of the two remaining triangles 
an isosceles triangle, which is placed below the 
trapezoid, one corner turned away from you. 














ls 
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A pigeon-house, by making of four tablets 
@ square, of two tablets an isosceles triangle 
touching the square in the middle of its lower 
edge with a corner; then forming of two tri- 
angles an obtuse-angled triangle, and placing 
this above the square, the baseline touching 
the square. 


309. 
Make a hammer, —_ 
400. 
‘or an old-fashioned kitchen-lamp, ¢. 


Of fourteen triangles make 
fol. 


a hatchet, 


we 
of sixteen 
ia Saas 
















Of twenty,four tablets make the following forma: 
44 


the blade of 
a saw, 


2 house with two open windows, 
ete, 


Of thirty-eight tablets make: 
6. 


® pyramid. 
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: 








Of forty.stx tablets make: 


‘the city-hall, 


Of forty-eight tablets make: 
408 








agate, 
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40. 


a villa, 


a house, 
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Of sifty-four triangles make: 
4h 


a saw. 


41a. * 


Of yifty-sim triangles make: 


a chureh. 


After the single tablet has been thoroughly studied as introduced 
at the boginning, and when its peculiarities have been recognized— 
the forma of knowledge, or geometrical forms, gained by joining two 
triangles, are found; for'lustance: 





418, 
Form « triangle so that the edges seeond in length 
touch; what kind of triangle is this? 
. Me 
Form a triangle so that the shortest 
edges touch; what kind of triangle is this? 


* Milustration rednced in ize, 


— | 
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Form an oblong up and down, 


Form an oblong from right to lett, 


Make a four-sided form so that the edges second 
In length are joined; the child observes that this four- 
sided form is oblong and has no right angles, but two 
blunt (obtuse) and two sharp (acute) ones, and that the 
opposite edges are parallel, and it will recognize the 
rhomboid, 


Of four tablets form a square. 


Of four tablets form an oblong up and down, 4 


‘Of four tablets form an oblong from right 
to left. 


Of four tablets gorm a triangle, y 
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Of four triangles form a rhombus. 


Of four triangles form a trapezoid. 


coe 442. 
OF four triangles 

form two different ~~ 

rhomboids, 


The child must be led to notice that the different forms have the 
same size, because they are constructed of the same number of equal 
parts, and also to observe the same form in various sizes. By compar- 
ison the child learns that, though the size und position may be altercct, 
the form or shape and the angles remain the same. 

The kindorgartner should point out tho characteristics of the forms, 
while oxorcising her discretion as to the use of technical terma, and 
the child, whilst constructing the diferent forms in the different sizes, 
will become thoroughly conversant with their peculiar features, 

It ig in the forms of beauty that the right-angled acalene tablets are 
mest, valuable, and there is seareely any limit to the beautiful forms 
which we can make with them, 

By following the Jaw of opposites, mosaic forme of real beauty 
grow under-hand, and repeating these forme, as we can readily do on 
account of the large number of tablets, we may show many and diversi- 
fied surfaces of inlaid patterns, 

The handling of the tablets Is a valuable training for the 

+ fingers, the thin, ght bits of wood are displaced by the least false 
touch, and exactness and order are brought to a high state of perfection 
—if the tablets are well managed. These tablets in their forms of 
beanty, also, teach the child in 2 silent yet forcible manner, what trae 
beauty is, and it learns to appreciate and look for the beautiful things 
that gurronnd it on all aides; thus, with ite cultured love for beautiful 
‘objects, the child is unable to find any pleasure in whatever ts unsym~ 


= 


7 


metrical and ungainly. ‘These triangles, also, offer a greater variety 
of forms and combinations, and afford more opportunity to exercise the 
inventive faculty in their arrangement, both on account of the greater 
number of tablets contained in the box, and of the greater variety of 
their sides and corners, no two of the sides and cornera being alike. 

The forms of beauty are constructed of the combinations of geomet- 
rical forms, ax shown in the preliminary exercises (forms Nos. 372, 
878, 874, and 375); for instance: 

Figures 372, 813, 874, and 875 divided up and down,—right and 
left, as in the ‘Series of Drawing,” and rejoined in their different 
parts, according to their opposites, give the following forms: 
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435. 
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6" 


Three oblongs joined in the cor- 
ners turning the short edges towards 
each other, enclose the space of an 
equilateral triangle; this form repeat- 
‘ed will produce the hexagonal forms, 
‘enclosed—az it were, by six oblongs, 

ete. 

Such combinations represent tesgellated forms. 

Should the children be allowed to work Cogether ? 

Yea, although the material is so ample, that each child has enough 
for itself. But—this working together may begin even when the child 
Js allowed only tivo, or four, ov eight triangles; for it cheeks any pre- 
disposition to selfishness, as the same common aim unites the children. 
‘The kindergarten is the children's miniature world—they are the work- 
ers in it—and in these little lessons much may be inculeated which will 
Tay the foundation of a practical, helpful life for the future man or 
woman, 

Songs. stories, and instructive remarks or conversations should be 
connected with the forms made by the children, thus giving them a 
practical understanding of objects which they daily see, and preparine 
them to understand many others with which they will meet later jn life. 


* Hlustention reduced in size. 
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The fourth kind of the series of triangles, or the fifth and Inst. 
kind of the series of tablets arc the obtuse-angled triangles, 

‘The tablets fill a beautiful and important place in the gradual 
development of the child; they oveupy the middle ground between the 
concrete and the abstract, while their use gives to the hands careful- 
‘neas, noatness, and dexterity, and to the eye accuracy and precision. 
As in the lessons given with the other kindergarten Gifts, so also in 
the lessons given with the tablets, the child should become familiar 
with their appearance, not by being crammed. with geometrical terms 
hard enough to remember, and still more difficult to understand, but 
through the sense of sight and a practiced eye, and also by the sense 
of touch and a carefial hand, 

‘The many repetitions of the forms with different materials cannot 
fall to make a lasting impression on the child's mind, and thus the forms 
will constantly recur to it, 

Each of these obtuze-anglod triangles is two inches long at its 
base-line, and three-fifths of an inch wide at the obtuse angle, 


Those tablets are particularly used for constructing forms of beauty 
or aymmetry. Lt is desirable to have a triangular not-work on the 
table for the child's nse for the purpose of placing the tablets, instead 
of a square net-work, inasmuch as the base-line of one of the obtuse 
angled tablets has just twice the length at the edge of an equilateral 
triangle, and three obtuse-angled triangles joined togethor form one 
equilateral triangle, measuring two inches in the edges, 

Tho obtuse-angled triangle has one obtuse and two acute corners; 
the two acute or sharp corners together are of the same size ag one 
corner of the equilateral triangle, and the obtuse angle of this new 
triangle is double the size of one angle of the equilateral triangle, and 
four times the size of one acute angle of the new triangle, 

All this the child will learn by measuring and comparing. 


In what manner is the odtuse-angled triangle thought to be developed ? 

By dividing a large equilateral triangle the sides of which 
measure two inches, from each of its corners to the centre, we gain 
three obtuse-angled triangles of the same slze as those we use in the 
MiMh series of tablets. 








yet 





— 
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May the different series of tablets be used together ? 

All the tablets being made upon a uniform scale of measurement 
(one Inch), the simultaneous use of any or all of the five different 
kinds of tablets is possible. 

The following combinations are to be recommended: 

a) squares and rightangled isosceles triangles; 

‘b) squares and equilateral triangles; 

@) aquares and right-angled scalene triangles; 

d) Squares and obtuse-angled triangles; 

®) equilateral triangles and right-angled scalene triangles. 

f) lastly, ull kinds of triangles may be joined together, that is, a 
limited number of each kind. 

‘The different colors of the various tablets, also, give a particular 
Interest and significance to the game; for cach kind of tablets should 
be of two colore—complementary colors, and also black and white, as 
being the two poles in the circle of colors. 


Thus, the squares might be red and white, bet | 
429. 


the isosceles triangles red and green, 


> m 


the equilateral triangles yellow and purple, 


HL 
the scalene triangles orange and blue, 7 | 
et. 
the obtuse-angled triangles black and indigo, 
Tn this manner each child may be accustomed, from the very be- 


ginning, to tasteful combinations of colors, 


= 
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Tablets of only one color, or of undecided or mixed colora, are not 


0 well udapled for the purpose, and tablets unevenly made should not 
‘be used. 
How should the exercises begin P 
In the forms of Imowledge the exercises should begin with one 
tablet thus : 
— 


Place the tablet with ite baso-line towards you; a 


BE 
place the tablet with its base-line away from you; — 


place the tablet with its base-line to the right; 


‘456. 
place the tablet with its base-line to the loft; b 


47. 488. #0. 
place the tablet with its 
~ iA base-line slanting in differs A we 
ent directions. 


s 


‘The triangle iz carefully studied, for instance: 
‘The base-line is measured, and ‘found to be two inches long, the 
width three-fifths of an inch, 


Then two triangles are joined in their base-line, 
forming a rhombus, the acute angles of which are above 
and below, while its obtuse angles are on the right and 
Toft sides. 

‘Then the rhombus is so placed, that the acute angles AB. 

‘are on the right and felt eldes, and the obtuse angles <S 
above and below. 
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‘The two triangles arc joined in their obtuse corners, 


row-head, 





‘The two triangles are joined in two of their short 
‘sides, so as to form a rhomboid. 


219 
448. 
AM 
The two triangles are joined in two of thelr short 
sides, and present a four-sided form looking like an ar 
44s 


406. 

Join two triangles touching in 
Ay two of their acute angles or corners, 
aN In various ways. 


Join the two triangles in two of 


460, 
their sides partly, 461. 


= 


ete, 


Join three triangles in their short sides and obtuse 
corners, forming an equilateral triangle. 


obtuse angle is turned outward; this gives a four-sided 
form—a trapezium. 


453. 
Turn one triangle of the latter form so that its ft 
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Invert another triangle, making a five-eided form, 


& 
48. 
Invert the third triangle also, and you have a sixe 
sided form—a regular hexagon, enclosing the space of a 

largo equilateral triangle. 





45, 
Of three triangles form a eapezoid. >. 
457. 
Of four triangles form a rhomboid. ~~ 
408. 
Join four triangles into two rhombuses, and 
the latter Into one rhomboid. 





Join four triangles into one large obtnse- 
angled triangle. 


Of four triangloe make a rhombus, leaving Che 
space of a rhombas in the middle; 


< 0 
48. 
or make @ square; then by turn- 461, 
Ing each triangle over Its base-line, 
make an eightsided figure (octagon) 
enclosing the space of a square, 
40. 
465. 


Of five triangles make a five-sided form. 
#4 


Of six triangles make a six- 
sided form, 7 


rs = 4d 
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Of six triangles make 
another six-sided form, 
which encloses aleo a 
hexagon, while on invert 
Ing the six triangles, a 
sixrayed star in a hex- 
agon ia represented. 


Of six triangles make a five-sided form, en- 


closing the space of a rhombus. 


Of eight triangles make a xixesided form, ene 
closing the space of a rhombus, 


Of nine triangles make one large equi- 
jateral triangle, joining always three into one 
equilateral triangle, and leaving the space of 
an equilateral triangle in the middle, 


Make another equilateral triangle of the 
sume size as the preceding form, by turning the 
three central triangles over thelr base-lines with 

“the obtuse corners to the centre, forming in the 
middle an cquilatcral triangle, and leaving 
between this and each arrow-head, formed of 
two of the outer triangles, the space of an ob- 
tuse-angled triangle. 


4 
A 
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Change ‘his triangle into another eq icy 
lateral triangle of the same size, by vurning ‘ 
the obtuse corners of the three innor triangles 
outward, and placing them now so that their 
obtuse corners fill the obtage angles between 
the sides of the outer triangles; thus the whole 


triangle is made—as it were—of three trape- 
zoids, turning the sinall parallel side to the ventre, and enclosing the 
space of an equilateral triangle. 





473. It isa good plan to let the child #74 


find out, for instance, how many dif- 
ferent-sized rhombuses, rhomboids, 
triangles, ete,, can be made, 


#5. 476. 


La 





After the child has become familiar with the forme, its caleulatingy 
powers should be cultivated by being encouraged to make as many 
forms of the same kind, but of different sizes, as it likes, and use as 
many triangice from its box as it wante; it will then be led to ¢om- 
pute the number needed for cach now form. ‘Then it will learn that 
the addition of even one tablet destroys the form, so that a new Pro. 
portion altogether must be used. This will show the child the differance, 
betwoen arithmetical and geometrical ratio, 

The forms of knowledge occurring constantly in the forms of fife 
and beauty, itis really necessary that the child should acquire fucility 
in the construction of them, 


4 t 
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‘The forme of beauty are made of the forma of knowledge. 
478, 


For instance, begin by making of six triangles 
three rhombuses, and joining these in their acute 
angles, 
479, 


Turn the rhombuses with their obtuse angles to- 
wards the centre, which form gives the hexagon. 


40. 


Take the three central triangles out of the 
latter form, and join them to the outside tri- 
angles, the obtuse angles touching, 
$t. 


Join three Nog, 444, that ia, three ao- 
called arrow-heads, in their largest acute 
corners, 


or 


Reyerse this last form, so as to enclose the 
Space of a hexagon, and form in tho outline an 
equilateral triangle, 
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Enclose with six triangles the space of a 
hexagon, 


485 
Tavert the triangles, forming insido a six- 
rayed star, and outaide a hexagon, 
456. 
487. 


Join four Nos, 444 in their largest acute 
corners, 


Joln four rhombuses in thelr sharp corners 
in the centre. 


Join theee four rhombusesin the sharp corners, 
turning the obtuse corners towards the centre. 
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Join nine triangles into three equilateral 
triangles, and join these corner-wise in the 
centre. 


Join the same triangles so that they en- 
close the space of an equilateral triangle. 


$90. 


‘Make No. 488 again, and invert the outer 
triangles, 


Make No. 459, and place the mnor tri- 
angles outside, their baselines touching the 
acute corners, 


491, ; 
483. 
Reverse the outer triangles, corners 
touching corners, 
y 
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Make No, 472, and invert the toner three 
triangles, 





‘Take the inner triangles, and place them 
outside, the obtuse angles touching the centre 
of the sides. 


Tnvert the outer triangles so that the baso 
line of each of them touches the middle part 
of an edge of the large triangle. 


Join six rhombuses with the sharp corners 
turned to the centre, 


$07. 
Take ont every other arrow-head- 
like form, and Invert them, 
Ld 
~ 


xKODD> - 
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Join the same parts, corner to 
corner, with the parts of the central 
form, 





Now, turn the largest of the sharp corners 
of the six arrow-heads to the centre. 


Inyert the six parts, and the sixrayed 
star which appears encloses a hexagon. 


$01. 


Make No, 499 again, and fit into each 
outer obtuse angle, with its blunt’ corner, a 
rhombus made of two triangles. 
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508. 
Turn the rhombnses with their sharp 
corners into the outer obtuse angles of 
the inside star. 
603 


Place the rhombuses so that their 
obtuse corners touch the outside cor- 
ners of the star, 





Forms of beauty may also be developed in the following manners 
605, 
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506. 
Every other triangle may be ? 

moyed regularly around the remain. 

Ing central form by inches and half 

inchos, 

586, 





68, 
Or the starting-form may consist of the four 

rhombuses, turning their cbtuse corners to the 

centre as In No. 487, and the outside triangles may 

‘be moyed 50 as to revolve round the central form. 


ae Sit. 
500. . 
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Pep 
J $$ © 


Six rhombuses may be jolned turning their 
sharp corners to the centre; they will thus 
produce a symmetrical star, 
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on 6a3. 
Every other 
triangle of the 
last form may 
again be moved 
out, and change 
its place, ete, 


‘The same number of triangles may aleo = ** 


be placed so as to form what looks like a 

circular saw, or “‘saw-wheel,” ns the ehil- 

dren use to call it, by simply making No. 

520, and then reversing every other triangle 

s0 that the base-line of cach triangle touches 2 
a short edge of the next triangle, 


By reversing this form so that the other 
half of cach baseline around the figure touches 
the other edge of the short triangle, a circular 
form (that Is a ring) can be made with twelve 


triangles. 


826, 
All these figures can be re- 

peated several times and combined 

into one form; for instance, No. 

485 four times repeated, result 

in a very fine toxsellated form, 

which would serve very effectively 

for inlaid floors, ete, 
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‘The forms of Life, also, begin with only one triangle, for which the 
child may be allowed to find a name, according to what ite imagination 
may compare it. ‘hig is very likely to bo 





a hill, if the triangle is turned with its base-line 
towards you, 

or a dish, if the base-line of the triangle Is turned 
away from you. 


bd 
Ben, 
Two triangles joined in their obtuse angles may : = 


represent an hourglass, etc. 
Of three triangles make a boat, that is, 530. 


a trapezoid, the longest of its parallel lines —aaE 
oh. 


turned away from you. 


Of three triangles you can also make a kite, by 
forming a trapezium; 


turned towards you, and above this an arrow-head made 
of two triangles, the largest of the acute angles touch 
fing the obtuse corner; etc, 





Or a yae0, By-placing ond trlanglo with ita base-line . 


Of four triangies make a flying bird, by pla- 588. 
cing u rhombus up and dawn, and one triangle on 
each side, touching with balf its short side the an 
lower part of the upper edge of the rhombus. 


A boat with sail is represented by making 
a boat of three triangles, and placing a rhom- 
bus of two triangles up and down so a3 to 
touch the boat in the middle of the deck, and 
thus to represent the sail. 
536, 


‘Of jive triangles you can also 
make n Tong row-boat. —SEEE 
“all 
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A pretty fruit-dish can be made af wir tre 


556. 
angles, simply by changing the boat with salt 
and adding another triangle, so that the sail 
is now placed below the boat, and beneath this 
the sixth triangle with ite base-line turned to- 
wards you, [ts blunt corner touching the sharp 


corner of the rhombus, 


Thus the child proceeds, adding more and more triangles and 
developing a3 much ag possible one form from the other. The child 
may also use more triangles, and make the same objects on a larger 
Beale, 


Of twelve triangles make six rhombuses, and 
let these meet again in the centre with their 


sharp corners; 


r ‘4 
then take out every other triangle, and a 
turning figure remains, 
582. 


Wow replace the tubleta taken out—revers. 
ing them, and the circular eaw or ‘‘saw-wheol” is 
formed. 
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yo. 
Put twelve triangles together, a long 
edge touching a short one, a8 in No. 539 for 
the ‘“saw-wheel”, but this time forming a con- 
tinuous elrcumference—or rather a ring— 
with the remaining short sides, 


55L. 
By joining to this ring on the 
outside twelye more triangles in 
their short sides, another kind of 
“Saw-wheel” is produced. 


On the principle of joining the tablets as in No. 539 the following 


forms can be very well represented: 
545. 
G4 ' 
@ cane, 


arches, 


4 1 
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Si 46. 

a plucked 

chicken, 

58. 
‘an anchor, a steam-boat, 
ast 
S48 
a cross with base, an alr-balloon, 
ete. 


le 
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May the different kinds of tablets be combined for laying forma? 
Yes; and it may be added, that in combining the different tablets, 





the squares and the isoaceles right-angleu 
triangles should be given first; 





then the squares and the equi- 
lateral triangles; 


then the squares and the right. 
angled sealene triangles; 
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562, 


then the squares and the obtuse- 
angled triangles. 


It is thought, that this will be found the proper order of progres- 
sion, one series following the other naturally. 
‘563. 


‘Then ¢iree diferent kinds of tablets 
may be combined, for instance: squares, 
isoacoles, and equilateral triangles; 


She 


then four kinds of tablota, for 
instance: squares, isosceles, sca- 
lene, and obtuse-angled triangles. 


At last the child may be en- 
couraged to manage the flve dif- 
foront kinds of tablets conjointly, 
consulting Its own powers of com- 
bination and invention. 

If we glance back through thls series of elementary forms, and 
realize how few in number and limited in variety are these elements, 
‘and how numberless the combinations of which they are susceptible, 
we are reminded of the twenty-six letters of the alphabet and the in- 
finite possibility and variety of their combinations, 











Me 
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its component parts; but the separation of the parts docs not add 
the clearness of the forms; for those parts which are not used, may 
be doubled up and concealed by being held in the hand. 

‘The material in this Gift is all prepared as in the former Gita, 
and the parts have only to be pushed into place. The Connected Slat 
resembles very much the carpenter's rule, and like it unfolds into ome 
lat, that is stretched out to the combined length of the ten slats. 

What. is the aim of this Gist ? 

Ii shows, how one form is the outgrowth of the previous one, for 
instance: the rhombus of the square;—the rhomboid of the oblong, ete. 

Rosides, it offers the best starting-point trom which to study the 
different angles to the greatest advantage,—thus, by turning a right 
angle about in all possible positions, it prompts a solution of the pux- 
zing problem as to what constitutes a right angle, and dem 
that the latter need not necessarily be made by a horizontal 
vertical line, 

‘The parallel lines are also distinctly shown in all possible positions. 
‘The child being thus prepared, will bave no dilficulty with the follow= 
ing Gift—the Disconnected Slat or Slat-interlacing, 

How are the diferent forms made with the Connected Slat ? 

By merely shifting its component parts with one hand, while | be 
ing it tree in the other, or after placing the form on the table, 

‘These forms are not eo ensily undone; they may be handed ithe 
‘out falling to pieces, nnd the corners and. edges are not displac; d by 
being touched; every form thas becomes very tangible and real, and 
many & new truth preents iteclf to the mind of the ehild. 

Tn what order do the exercises with this Gift proceed ? 

‘The forms of knowledge bere again constitute the main point of the 
occupation on account of thelr large number aud the mathematical 
ideas which they represent and which appear intuitively. 

‘The Connected Slat contains a variety of forms in regard to the: 
elements of geometry, ant therefore it gone also of the first means by 
which to connect the kindergarten with the school, The old rules: 

“from the simple to the complex” and “from the whole to the parts” 
here also find application. Number is again the leading principle, 

After the slat has been opened, measared on the table, examined 
with reference to all its parts and its material, and folded up again #6 






















= 45272. 
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ea 

that it takes up scarcely more room than one a 

single slat, all the different directions are TEED 

shown with the elored slat, which now repro- 

sents one slat, as it were, and whieh is held up and downfrom right 

to left, from front to rear, and in the two opposite slanting directions. 
With Geo slats the diferent angles are made, 


*% 
The right angle is first made with the 
help of the lines which form the square net- 
work on the table: the angle may be then 
turned and held in various positions. 
a 


The aeute or pointed angle is next made 
by moving the end of one slat towards the end 
ofthe other, and the child will notice, that 
there are many differentsized acute angles 
between the opright side of the right angle 
and the single straight ne, that is repre- 
sented when the slats are closed up. 


4 

The obtuse or blunt angle 
of various kinds can be simi- 
larly demonstrated by opening 
out one of the two elate form. 
ing the right angle, 

& 

Tiree alata the child will find to be the 
least number that will incloze a space; it 
forme of thom an equilateral triangle, which 
is immovable, and therefore a dxed form. 





—| 
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« 
Four slats form the square, whieh, by 

pushing the opposite diagonal corners cither 

in or out, ig 


changed into a rhombus, 
which the child will now casily 
understand, with its equal par. 
allel sides and obtuse and acute 
angles. 


& 
Of five slats the pentagon 
is made with its five equal ob- 
tuse angles and five equal sides 
In the first attempt to make this 
regular fivesided form, the 
child probably, and naturally 
Will make 
a 


a Vhouseshaped" fivesided form, 


gS ail 
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10. 


‘The trapezoid or **boat- 
shape" Is also made, 
—_ [A 
and rhom- 
bold are made, 
as well a8 
the trapexinm 








and the hexagon, 
to whieh latter the 
cella of the honey- 
comb may be compar- 
ed, this to crente new 





Seven slats will 
form a polygon of 
eoven sidee — the 
heptagon — which 
the child will call 
the seven-sided fig- 
ure, just ag it will 
eall the pentagon 
and hexagon, the 
five and six-sided 
figure, respectively, 

ote, 
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7 


Bight slate make 
the octagon or eight 
sided form. 


Nine slats 
make the nona- 
gon or nine-sid- 
ed form, 
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Of all ten 
slats the 
decagon or 
ten - ald 

form is 
made, 





After this, a combination of the different forms of knowledge may 
follow; for instanc: 





Make an oblong with 
a rhombus inzide. 
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20. 


An oblong with a 
rhombus outside, the latter 
touching with an’ obtuse 
corner the middle of the 
Tong side of the oblong. 


Two squares 
and an cquilat 
oral triangle 
touching in the 
sides, 


Two rhombuses 
joinod at the sides, 
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then at the corners, 


In the same way, two pentagons, a pentagon and a triangle, & 
pentagon and a equare, 2 peptagon and a rhombus, ete,. may be joined 
at the sides, as well as at the corners. 








A trape- 
zoid with an 
equilateral 
triangle, 
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A rhombus and two 
equilateral triangles with- 
in « large equilateral tri- 
angle, 





26 


Four equilateral  tri- 
angles within a large equi- 
lateral triangle, 








Two scalene triangles 
within an equilateral tri- 
angle. 
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28. 


A pentagon and two equi- 
luterul triangles. 


A pentagon joined to a 
hexagon at the sides 
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A hexagon and a rhombus joined at the corners. 


31 


A hexagon and two equ 
Jateral triangles, one within, 
one outside. 
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A hex: 
bus inside. 


ron With m rhom- 





A hexagon with two 
equilateral triangles inside, 


Eya 


A hexagon with three 
rhombuses inside, 
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A hexagon with penta- 
gon ineide, 


A pentagon, and asquare 
Joined at the sides, and an 
equilateral triangle Joined 
tothe square and touching 
the corner of the pentagon. 


#5. 
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A pentagon and oblong 
joined at the sides. 





A aquare, an isosceles triangle, and 
within the latter an equilateral triangle 
joined. 
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39, 


A square and 
three equilateral 
triangles. 





In similar manner m: : 
A heptagon and an equi iangle at the corners, 
A heptagon with an equilateral triangle inside. 

A heptagon with a rhombus inside. 

A heptagon with a square outside. 

A heptagon with a pentagon inside. 

A heptagon with a hexagon inelde. 

A heptagon with a square insid 

An octagon with an equilateral triangle inside. 

An octagon with a rhombus inside. 

‘Two isosceles triangles. 

A trapezium with a square 





inside, ete. 


Pp. 


An oblong may 
hedivided diagonally 
into tworight-angled 
sealene triangles. 
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at. 


A rhomboid 
may be divided 
diagonally. 


‘These examples will show to what extent Instruction may be given, 
and that the Connected Slat is of particular value to older children. 
At prepares the way for real work. Thus, by constant repetition the 
child becomes familiar with the geometrical forms, and does not become 
wearied, some new idea being constant! on, Repetition may thas 
‘become rather attractive, and in this possibility lies one of the chief 
points of strength of the kindergarten. At first the children are merely 
learning to play rationally, but there will soon arise within them ag 
great a desire for work and stndy, when, in school, the old acquaint: 
ances of the kindergarten will be met with delight and great interest. 
In what manner are the forms of life represented ? 

One alat may rey tra board, a post, arnler, Me 
the legof a table or chair, 1 mast, a flag-stalf, ete 

Two slats: a flag, a tent, a mountain, a whip, 
the bill of a bird, ete. 

Three slats: 

















we 
z 


a table, a flower-pot, a step, 
etc, 
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Four slats: a hatchet, a tub, 
a long table, a window, 
ole. 


Five slata: a chair, a flag, 
a sign-board, » window, 
ate, 


Sé slate: a boat with mast, 
another flag, a hat, 
ete, 





— 
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we 


Seven slate: a cross, 
a bedstead, a shoe, 2 boot, 
a cottage, 
ote, 


Fight slats: a house, 
8 Stair-case, a hat, 
ote, 








— 
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50. 


Ninesiata: a flag, a bottle, 
an umbrella, a boat, 2 rock- 


ing-chair, 
ete, 
o1. 
Ten slate: 
snail, 
58: 
a fish, 
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83 


a bird, 


a fun, & basket, 


ae. a 
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56. 


spectacles, 
a crown, 
scales, 

a house, 
otc, 


‘These forms may serve only as suggestions, for the child can use 
ita inventive powers in producing many other forms and figures, 


— 
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The number of forms of beauty or symmetry produced with this 
Gift is very limited, 
Borders of various kind can be made, for instance: 
57. &. 


59, 


= 
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also five and six-rayed stars; the regular polygons may also be 
looked upon as representing forms of aymmetry. 
wo aL. 


When may the Connected Stat be introduced in the kindergarten ? 

It may be introduced to great advantage at an early age: it will 
be received with interest, and will prove an frultfal source of entertain- 
ing and instructive less0 








= 
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It isan aid to clearly understand the direction of lines, the angles 
and the parallel lines. and shows the geometrical figures very perfectly. 
By constantly repeating what we haye gone over already in other 
Gifts or Occupations, but in such a fresh wayand by such varied means 
as to always keep the interest alive, this Gift proves very valuable 
as It will render more clear the forms with which the child has betome 
previously acquainted. The child can now hold in its hand, in cntline 
forme, each as 2 whole, the various mathematical figures formed on the 
talle by the blocks, bricks, and tablets, 
Numeration may be taught, measurements taken, and letters and 
Humerals made. 
os. ob 
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os. 


68. 
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69, 


With this material in its hands, the child will readily produce an 
endless variety of forms. 

The Connected Slat will thus prove indeed a ‘magic wand" or 
‘fairy rod” in the hands of those who know how to handle it—as well 
in the kindergarten as in the school. By it the hand, the eye, and the 
mind are alike exercizod, 
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THE DISCONNECTED SLAT 
oR 


SLAT-INTERLACING. 


This is probably one of the most familiar forms of play, but it bears 
a far deeper meaning than is, at first, imagined. —Freebel did not invent 
any thing; nothing in his Gifts or Occupations was altogethor new, they 
had all been more or less practiced before his time, But by observing 
and studying ull the childish games he united them into one harmonious 
whole and adapted them as means of education and practical men- 
tal development. And through his method of regular and graduated 
procedure the possibility is given of producing an almost inexhaustible 
variety of formations. Each, in its peculiarity, bas an effect on the 
child's mind, and thus helps to educate it, 

Who has not attempted interlacing, when a child? The country 
children, when tired of play, may be found seated, weaving grasses, or 
tho twigs and sticks from the willow-tree, or straw, or rushes; but only 
& limited number of forms ure produced by them. Sluts are used by 
many for picture- frames, baskets, wall-pockets, ete.; but in the 
kindergarten they are so utilized as to become means for mental 
development. The relation of this to the other Gifts has been indicated 
in the Connected Slat. 

What és the materiat used for this Gift? 

Wooden slats of varying lengths, widths, and textures. Those 
usually employed in the kindergarten, are 25 centimeters (about 10 
inches) In length, 1 centimeter (about 3 inch) in width, and 2 millimeter 
in thickness. Other slata are also employed, differing form these, 
tore or Joes, in length, width, and thickness. 


With one, two, or throo slats iy ts 


the 
a form ; but with four slats this can be 
a pahis aeauire sala then Solow 
Mroduced ? 


nam ab me one nbn it, and 
that it ig plinble, that it will break when b 
thrown into the fire, that It 


‘The slat is held from the 
top downwards, — then from 
Jet to right, —and from front 
to back, also Inclined to the 
right and to the left. 
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~The child shoald name something else that Is also made of 
pesmi mei ty oe oi ce 
tars of the rool, or the wooden planks forming the floor, to the 
geduluin, ete. i 
he slat may.) be measured on the title, aud a 
eferm tl vand breadth of the table, ete. 




















i ile 13 also peat. By questions the child is led to find the 

er side, osition of the edges, tte., Gat thu bedom s, 
x the slat. 

lat is matter for observation, 

: the slat ean “be bent, but when left ulone, wi 


saat tml Haley the table, and pressi 
down, and then letting it, quickly go, or reboun 
or whirring sound will, be heard, and the vibration is 
ehowing the ne The sound: ‘varies according to 
ujection beyond the table; the difference in thickness 
kewist w cé of sound. The rudiments of time- 
n i a cmedbias Sa tioed producing this at even inter- 
vals of shorter or longer duration. The whole el of children may 
Make an amusing chorus in this manner, and may be trained in preeision 
ad attention, by being allowed to sound the slat cach in turn success 
ely with a regular rhythm, or all together at one and the same time. 
A number of pleasant little exercises may be introduced, while the 
iIdren are becoming familiar with the slats. For instance: an im- 
‘promptu band of music might be formed—the drummer using two slate 
to beat upon the table, as the Imaginary dram; while another child uses 
slat to play the fife; # third uses two slats ‘for the trombone or sack- 

it; a fourth sounds the trumpet, ete. 

Or, the children may eall one slat a wooden board, and another 
lat a saw, and while they are pretending to saw the board, they sing= 


‘Let us now begin our sawing, 


_| 
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SS — 
Two slats may 
be placed in various = 
positions on tho Saas 
table. They may ns 


form one Jong con- 
tinuous line in dif 
ferent directions; or, 
two parallet ines, 
which the child calls 
lines at equal dis- 
tance, Such parallel 
lines at one, two, or 
three inches’ dis 
tance may be made 
with three, four, five, 
or more slats. 





77 


Let the child 
find out how 
many right 


ferent posi. 
tions can be 
produced with 
two slats, 


angles in dif. | 


G. 


4 
+ 
¥ 
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F a 
alzo, how 
many acute 
and obtuse 
angles. 
th is 





The child may also represent. forms of life With two slats, 
for instance, by laying two slate on the table so that they 
join at the ends, forming a right-angle above on the right 
or left side. This may be called a flag, turned in the direc- 
tion in which the wind is supposed to be going. 

a, 





With three slate —not to mention the dif 
ferent positions and increased number of angles 
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a8. 
1a triangle can be laid; 


a bridge, ‘a tumbler, 


a 
a table, and other forme of fife, 
can also be represented, 


Bat nothing that the child represents with three slata, has any 
hold; it cannot be raised from the table as one form. This ean be 
effected only by the use of four slats, and with these only, when each 





4 1 P| 
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2 


& pentagon, 


fs well as forms of life, 
may be laid, 


The same number of slate (five) may also be interwoven or inter 
Taced! into the following forms: 


0. 


# fan, 


an umbrelta, 





ote. 
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a gate—or the letter X, 


sign of the Dollar, 


a cottage, 


$5. 


bid 
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a rhomboid in 
different positions, 
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By interweaving these six slats, the ‘llowipg. forms may be gained: 


ey 


8 window —four squares, 


47. 
four rhombuses, representing 
another kind of window, 
# 
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These forma made with only four, five, or six slats, will be found 
her frail, excepting Nos. 52 to 59. 


a, &. 


54. £5 
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56. 


With seven slats make: 


the letter N, 


the letter M, 
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two gates, 


stars, 


Tt cannot be questioned that this Gift quickens the child's percep- 
tive powers; indeed, all its faculties must be on the alert, for many 
times, when the work is almost. succegafully accomplished, one slat will 
unexpectedly spring from its position, because it was not properly 
placed—and the whole structure will fall to pieces. 

The next form, made of eight slats, serves a8 the ground-form 
from which a series of forms are gained by merely shifting the slate or 
changing them slighty. 
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‘This form is made in the following manner: 


Four slate are held in the left band 
“fanlike”; the jifth slat is woven into 
this frame, one up, one down, etc, 
and the sizth slat is again woven in, 
‘but in such s manner that the slate 
which previously were held wp, are 
now pressed down,—and vice versa, 
just as is done in mat-weaying, until all 
the eight slate are employed. This form 
which is quite firm ix called a fan, and 
may really be used as such. 





For the next form the fan is again 
made ; the slats are then so separated 
a8 to enclose nine small square spaces, 
four slats being in horizontal, and four 
in vertical position; this form is called a 
window. 


Place this window squarely 
before you, and push the upper 
right and. lower lef corners — 
or the upper left and lower right 
corners — gently toward each 
other, and the nine squaree will 
be changed into nine rhombuses, : 
which may be likened to another 
kind of window. 
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In another form, after having developed the square window again 
from the fan, move the two vertical central blate,—er the two horl- 
zontal central slats, to the middle; 

69. 





horizontal—central slats, to the middle; 
this form may be likencd to another 
kind of window, or to a gate, 


2. 
7 


Move the two horizontal central slats towards the ontside, and the 
form will represent: 


22. 
a stile, @ gave, or 
4% gurden trellis. 


™] 
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Move the two yertieal central slats towards the outaide, and the 


form may represent 
cr 


a ladder, 


z 


Move the two central horizontal, 
and the two central vertical slats to- 
wards the outside, and a large window, 
or a picture-frame is made — consisting 
of one large and four small square 
epaces, and four oblong spaces, 





Shift two of the central. slats to- 
wands the middle and the two other 
central slats towards the outside, and 
the letter H is gained, 





= 
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76, 
Lay a square on the table with 
four slats, and weave into this, diag- 
onally a smaller square, 


Other letters of the alphabet may also be developed from the fan- 
like ground-form, 


The following forma, Nos, 77 to 84, are more complicated. 
78. 





. 
A 
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a hexagon, 


at 


and w trapezium may belaid, 
us well as forms of life, 
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By interweaving these six slats, the Slams forms may be gained: 


4 a fan, 


a window—four squares, 


four rhombuses, representing 
another kind of window, 


3S 


raed 
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99. 100. 
— 102. 
ans, 
‘The forms of this entire series may be generally likened to forms 
of life. 
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— 





Other forms of life, which are voluntarily made by the child, 
may be, for instance; 
2 16. 





a frame-house, a flowerpot. ete. 
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Other fortus are: a boat, « Mag, chairs, crosses, bedsteads, baskets, 
wall-pocketa, ete, 7 

A still greater variety and beauty of the forme may be obtained by 
using long and short slats together. 

By putting thin slate into water, as is done with reeds in basket 
work, they become very pliable, and complicated and quite artistic 
work ean be made withthe. 

Each figure must not only be put together, and them changed tuto 
another, but it should also be examined with reference to ite 
parts and properties. Ifa slat slips out of a place, that is, if it has not 
performed its duty properly—what a lesson does such an ineident teach ! 
Tn life, these “useless slats" are often met with; they spoil our best 
attempts, and rain our best work by not fulfilling their own small, yet 
important, duties, Such 2 comparison, mentioned without moralizing, 
must, as a matter of course, greatly influevee the moral nature of the 
child, and have an effect upon its whole character. The child is moved: 
to exercise greater caution and more careful labor, and patience and en- 
durance are inculeated, if the kindergurtner seizes the right opporta- 
nity at which to strengthen the little one with assistance and advice, 
Great care must be taken that the child is not taxed too heavily, that 
its strength Is not exhansted with too dificult. task, whieh would only 
awaken disgust and dislike. For the child is still selfl#hly Inclined, in 
40 far os it desires always to sce a regult—a rapid result—of its play- 
ful activity, even if this reeult should be but an imaginary one, 

‘The child's powers of memory can be exercised and cultivated by a 
few words respecting any of the objects made. For instance: the 
making of the ladder would naturally be followed by a conversation on 


carpenters and thelr work, 
108. 


Squares, oblongs, rhombuses, - 
are again found, observed, and com 
pared. 
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10, 


‘The ground-form of the second series is made of four slats only. 
It is the came form—looking like an arrow-head—which the child first 
Tearned to interlace, 

By adding a fyth slat, this form may be made firmer. 


8. 





1s. 

The true process, however, to be 
followed, Is, shifting Pig. 108 until it as 
sumes the shape of Fig, 109, and then 
weaving in the fifth slat under and over 
alternately, connecting thus the two pro- 
jecting ends, and the result will be a star 
of five rays, enclosing in the middle the 
space of a pentagon, and in cach ray 
the space of an isosceles triangle. 


‘This series embraces the forms of knowledge in the shape of sym- 
motrical stars. 


4a. + 
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By opening two rays of the star (Fig. 113), and joining one slat 
ofeach of the opened rays together in th dle, then adding a sixth 
slat, and connecting with it the two remaining ends, a six-rayed star 
is gained, enclosing in the middle the space of a hexagon, and in 
each of the six rays the space of an equilateral triangle. 


tog 7 us, | 

Tn this series each form is derived from the preceding one, by al- 
ways separating the slate of two neighboring rays (four élats), moving 
the two middle slats of these opened rays up to one ray, and inter. 
weaving another slatin such a manner o8 to connect the two outer slats. 

Each additional glat inserted in the same manner, produces a ray, 
and as many slata asa form is composed of, so many rays it has, and 
just so many sides has the central space, 

The sixvayed star may be changed by the child with additional 


slats, without changing its form, as may be seen in Pigs, 116 and 117, 
This, of course, may be done with any of the stars. 


ae RK 
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By following the regular process, in opcning: twe-rays and adding 
‘a seventh slat, a aeven-rayed star is produced, whieh encloses the space 
of a hoptagon, and whieh lias in each of the seven rays the space of a 
triangle, 


Ho, 


3 


‘The octagonal or eight-rayed star, enclosing the space of an octa- 
gon, Is the next form, as developed from the preceding star. By moving 
tho clate of this star as close to the center ae possible, the form gaing 
still more consistency, and the same process may also be pursued with 
the succeeding forms. Tn this shape the stars imay be used ax rings or 
hoops in the game called ‘ Graces," and will not fall to pieces. 


1 


OO 
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Adding to the cight-rayed star another slat, und continuity, this, 
we gain the stars of nine, ten, eleven, twelve, ete., rays. 


128. 1. 


‘This process of enlarging the star can be pursued until the central 
space is a polygon of 20 or even 24 sides, but these forms will, of 
course, be frail, and almost circular. 

14 

A variation in these forms can be 
produced, and the forms thus be more 
clearly defined, by doubling the number of 
slate, that is, placing another slat exactly 
alongside of each of those composing the 
figure, 





126. 186. 
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Nearly all the forms in both series are purely geometrical, and the 
ehild should observe thie fact, even when it calls the form a window, a 
ladder, a star, ete, It should notice the shape and number of the 
spaces, the various angles, their position, number, ete, 

A capital examplification of parallel lines can also be given with 
the interlaced slats, For instance ; 


on weaving eight slats Into a square 
frame, as in Fig. 74, the various parallel 
lines can be pointed out; and then, by 
the proper motion, that is, by puahing 
the opposite diagonal corners towards 
each other, the form canbe transformed 
into a diamond-shape, as it is called in 
kindergarten parlance,—when the lines 
‘will be shown to be parallel etill. 









improved by playing with 


A child's idea of number may be great 
plication, etc., may be prac- 


these slate, Numeration, addition, mul 
ticed in a rudimental way. For instance : 





188. 


in making Pig. 67, the child used 
four and four alata, and gained three 
times three square spaces, and four 
times nine angles in the nine squares, 
and just as many edges, 


When far etongh advanced, the child may join, by given roles, 
different geometrical forms, as for instance: 
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128, 


two equilateral triangles and a rhombus, 


ors 


130. 


two equilateral triangles and a hexagon; 


or four given figures may be joined into one form, a8 for instance: 
43h 


four figures, each the same a3 
No, 115, are connocted—joined 
into one star by two additionak 
slats, 

ete, 
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Thus, a large field is opened for the expansion of the inventive 
powers aswell aa for the direction of the mind to clear, concise thonghts 
and actions,—in fact, this Gift strengthens and develops the logical 
theulties. 

Very nimble must the fingers be to do the work well, "This oceu- 
pation needs mach self-control in the person who practices it, whether 
he be ehild or adult, 

Thus it may be seen that the forms of knowledge, tife, and beauty 
all take their part again in this Gift, though blended together, as it 
‘were, into one set. 

At what age may this Gift be introduced ? 

Tt may be began with children four years old, though ite more com- 
plicated exercises are valuable even to older children, in the sehool. 

Children are very fond of this Gift, particularly if guided to work 
not merely according to directions, but rather to discover and invent 
freely and independently according to their own ideas. ‘The ready 
appreciation of beautiful formsand manual dexterity are thus developed 
at the same time, 

At each stage of the advance through Freebel’s Gifts we find, that 
we have only been following simple laws, few in number, and perfectly 
plain in their construction and meaning. It is the perfect simplicity of 
each part that makes the whole so clear and strong. These simple 
laws bring to light, for the use of the child in its earliest education, the 
“beginning of things.” The guentity should always be suited to each 
individual capacity, and never should unchangeable laws be laid down 
for all alike. The growth and unfolding of the mind of a child is only 
geen on its eweetest eide by those who, in sincerity and truth, approach 
it with sympathy and love. 

With the growth of the child the desire to produce, unaided, some 
lasting reeult, grows and strengthens. If now the child devotes this 
desite for production to come aimless gratification yielding no result 
whatover, this desire |z blighted, Bat, while flowing with equal, If not 
greater, pleasure, a course that fits it by and by for better and more 
serious work, the little one gains, with each new step, an increased 
strength alike of mind and body. 


42 ta 


a 
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STICK-LAYING, 


In what relation does the little stick stand to the preceding Gifts ? 
Heretofore we have built with blocks, making the solid forma of 
objects — cither of life, symmetry, or knowledge; or we have made 
of these forms pictures, as represented with the tablets. The tab- 
lets were regarded, so to apeak, a8 parts of the cube — its face; they 
embodied the plane. The sticks ure also an outgrowth of the cubo; 
they embody its edges, and with these the child has now to become 
familiar. The sticks carry us still another step in our advance from 
the concrete to the abstract. As has before been said, we were enabled 
with the tablets to form pictures of certain objects. The Connected 
and Interlacing Slats formed tho intermediation between plane and 
line; they gave us the outlines of forms, but these had still some 
elements of the plane, The stick is the representation of the triple 
axis of the Ball (or Sphere), Cylinder, and Cube; or—as it were—tho 


, embodied line or edge of the surface, 


To demonstrate the development of the sticks from the tableta, a 
square tablet might be divided so as to form the sticks; or the children 
might place the necessary number of sticks side by side, until the full 
square ix formed. 

‘The sticks offer the material for the outlines of objects — sketching 
these oatlines with embodied lines. 

‘Thus the stick, which representa the fixed embodied straight line, 
ig the opposite alike of the former Gifts. 

How may these sticks be described ? 

‘The sticks, as at first usually introduced into the kindergarten, 
have cach the same length a® one edge of the entire cube used in the 
‘Third and Fourth G@ifta; that is equal to twice the length of the cubes 





; 7 
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of the Third Gilt, or equal in length to an oblong ot the Fourth Gift, 
4. , two Inches —a convenient size for the children to handle, 

‘The sticks wre usually round and smooth, and have about the thick 
ness of a match, Squared sticks may also be used; these rest firmer 
‘on the table than do the rounded ones, 

Are no larger or smaller sticks used? 

* When the child has become well acquainted with the two-inch 
sticks, othera of ono, three, four, and five inches may be used. ‘They 
inay also be colored, although no additional charm is produced, 

How many sticks docs each child receive for its use ? 

It ig advigable to give each child 4 small bundle containing five or 
ten sticks, directing it to use from these, one, two, three, or all the 
sticks, as the case may be, In opening such a bundle, the child 
instinctively divides the entire sive or len aticks into sive or ten units 
(or single oneg). 

Tn what manner should instruction proceed ? 

This Gift is introduced early in the kindergarten, Within its tiny 
compass lie euch a capacity for a variety of shapes and uses, that it 
may well be called the * Magle Wand," as not only is its touch the 
“Open Sesame!" vo a wonder-world for the little ones, but its possibil- 
ities in the development of geometrical, and other forms, are capable 
of worthily engrossing the maturer mind and intellect. The imagina- 
tion of the little ones is a factor without limit, both for forms of life and 
forms of symmetry. The very sirst exercises afford practice in deftness 
of manipulations for the little fingers, and in the simple rules of Arith- 
metic for the little minds; in symmetrical proportion for the untrained 
eyes, and in logical discipline for the youthful brains; while in their 
more complex conditions they demand all the skill of trained minds, 
dexterous fingers, quick perceptions and, in short, a high degree of 
cultare for all the facuities, in order to develop them, Meanwhile they 
are, 80 to speak, reciprocal, and while demanding much, give much, 

Greater care is required In laying forms with the sticka, than with 
the tablets, as even a breath will often displace them, 

When the sticks are given to the children, they will find that they 
are made of wood, that they have length, but no great thickness, 
Many questions can be asked, and many valuable facts given ina manner 
which the child can understand, viz: as to where the stick comes from, 
as to the different kinds of trees, the different parts of the tree, cto, 
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The children are led to point out some wooden object In the room, 
in the kitchen. in the yard or in the street, They should be told of tho 
gradual formation of the tree, A bean, pea or acorn planted in a 
flower-pot, would furnish the best Mustration; “exhuming it in due time, 
to show how life is developed. from the germ, how the furure plant or 
tree * puts first a foot downward, then stretches an arm upward to the 
light.” until eventually the growing plant, or tree, appears. 

The children will naturally express wonder that such a tender 
green shoot can in time grow into a plant or into the tall tree, whose 
branches they have seen waving against the summer eky, They should 
then be told of the sap which cireulates from the rough roots up to the 
topmost tiny twig and leaf’ as the blood flows through their own veins, 
suetoining lifo; and how, {rom the sweet juices of the maple and the 
cane, sugar is obtained. 

The children thus become acquainted with the tree’ gradual 
growth, from ite small beginnings until the thine when birds will sit on. 
its branchos, and build their nests safely hidden among the thick 
foliage, while the little twigs nodding and whispering over their secret, 
bat never telling it except to the breeze and sunbeams, shelter the 
little birda as they sing over their speckled egea. 

The children may be shown the section of a tree-trunk, and the 
rings or circlos, which, each year, register the age of the tree, 

The rough bark of the tree may be contrasted with the smooth 
integument of the young branches. A piece of bark may be shown 
to the children who are told, that It Is the tree's covering or ‘dregs "5 
they may be told about the oak, and what use the" tanner makes of its 
bark. Or they may be told of the roots of the pine, and how the tar is 
produced from them, ‘The method of felling the tree may also be spoken 
of, In this wise: After many years of growth the wood-cutters came 
and cut down the beautiful tree; its branches were chopped off'and used 
for fire-wood, and the body that had grown so straight by looking up 
to the sun was taken to the saw-mill where the great water-wheel 
works the saw; the big tree was then sawn into boards, and some of 
its parts eut up into these little sticks.” 

‘Thus the children are made mindful of how mach labor it has given 
a great many people to prepare these little sticks. An account of such 
& cature will also tend to make the children think this simplo play 
thing of much greater value, than if nothing was told them about it. 
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‘This will give material for many conversations about trees, and 
thus the ‘* Magic Wand” will haye opened to the child the pathway 
into an ‘enchanted forest”; for the truths of Nature are fir more 
wonderful than any fairy lore, and the teees have thus come to assume 
anew character and interest for tho child; they are now his friends, 
‘The children can also be led to recall the name or characteristic of 
some tree, How, for instance, the pine stands erect like a policeman 
or a soldier; or the weak willow hangs down ite head. They will 
remember, that itis on trees, that the cherries grow in ripe clusters; 
they have seen an apple tree full of rosy-cheeked apples, ete. Tt holps 
the children to remember how good God is to let so many trees grow; 
for we have not only enough with which to build houses, to make chairs, 
tables, cars, carriages, ships, toys, ete., but there are still enough left 
toshade us from the het san when we go out walking or playing in the 
summer, and enough to make beautiful forests and groves all over the 
world, where so many little birds can make their nests and have their 
homes ; besides these all the other trees that: give us each year pears, 
apples, peaches, and so many good frnita, 

‘The ueetulness of the different kinds of wood ehould in like manner 
be described, and it. would be well to show small specimens of some of 
these to the children, They should be led to observe that some trees 
have ‘loaves " and others have only needles"; that the latter keep 
thelr verdure all the year through, while the others loge their foliage 
In the autumn; that some have flowers and fruit, and others none. 

Of course, all such instruction must be given gradually, and musb 
come in 4 natural manner, as the play of the children offers the oppor 
tunity. 

‘The child may first take one stick and Tay it on the table in all 
posible directions comparing it with real objects. 

How shoul this be done? 

The children are seated around a table, which is covered with 
lines forming squareinches, They are directed to place one stick on 
any line thay please. 

The kindergartner, taking up her part as “playmate” of the 
children, holds up a stick, saying perhaps, und under all cireum- 
stances keeping within the cirele of the childich understanding: “This 
stick was once part of a firtree; there are a great many kinds of 
trees : oak trees, beech trees, birch trees and —ean you not tell me any 
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other kinds of trees?" One child says: ‘walnut trees"; another ‘willow 
‘trees; another * Christmas trees", and s0 on, until each child has men 
tioned a tree. The kindergartner tells the children, that in winter such 
trees as the oak, the beech, the birch, ete., lose their leaves; that 
these leaves wither and fall to the ground and there cover up the *chil- 
dren of the trees" —the acorns, cones, beech nuts, ete,, that moss, Ivy, 
grass, und other tings may be also found under the leaves; that some 
‘treea are green all the year round, as for instance the live oak, larches, 
pines, and firs; their leaves being different from those of other trees 
ag they ure long and thin and are called needles". ‘Their fruit ix the 
cone; It contains the seed which the squirrels, birds and mice are fond 
of cating, The stems of these trees ave slonder and high, ‘Can you 
all stand up like these straight trees, arms uplifted, moving them to and 
fro, as the branches do when moved by the wind?" And the children 
really feel themselves to be so many trees in the forest, They learn 
the history of the squirrel, that frieks so merrily up and down the 
trees; and of the little mouse that finds a home under the roots of the 
tree; of the insects that are found on the tree, and the little robin that 
secks shelter among the branches, when ‘‘ the north wind does blow and 
we shall have snow”. Thus conversing with the ebildren about the 
little stick, the poetic nature of each one 1s awakened. 

The children will always eagerly listen to anything relating to 
“Christmas trees” and their wonders, They will hear also with 
interest. of the nursery-man's garden where he trains the young trees 
to grow in orderly linea, This will lead them back to the straight little 
sticks before thom, 

The kindergartner will ask the children what they think their 
Vittle sticks look Perhaps the first child says: “a match"; the 
next one ‘a etraw”"; the third child ‘a slate pencil”,—and thus may 
follow a flag-staff, Papa's cane, a pen-holder, a pillar, a pole, a light 
ning-rod, a candle, ¢tc., until each child has compared his stick with 
something which he fancies it looks like. The kindergartner then con- 
tinnes: ‘* Now let ua see, if we can remember what each stick was 
eulled"; and all the children repent, conjointly, what ench ehild 
thought his stick looked like, ‘This affords a very good exercise in 
memory. 

Tf a child seems to be Inattentive ask him to try to tell the names 
of all the things that have been mentioned and it will be found that each 
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of the other children will be on the alert to see that his precious little 
stick is not misealled. Of course, all this must be adapted to the 
ages of the children —sometimes to the frame of mind for that day, 
for on some days it will be found that children are not so actively 
inclined as on others. The kindergartner can kecp up the interest. by 
combining the names of the things represented in a litle story into 
which they are successively introduced, as for example + 

“Once upon 4 time a Papa and a Mamma lived ina house with their 
six children, three of whom were boys, and three were girls, The names 
of the boys were Harry, Charles and John, and the names of the litte 
girls were Mabel, Ella and Edith,” (These children can then be de- 
scribed and also the house; this should be done more or less minutely 
according to the ages of the little auditors. ) 

“One evening the children said that they would like to draw on 
thoir slates; and as they had all finished thoir supper execpt John, 
Mamma left him with the nurse, and went with the other children to 
the parlor. Mamma then took a mateh to light the candle and after it 
was lighted the match dropped, still burning, from her hand, Mamma. 
was always very careful, but this was accidental, A little straw lay on 
the floor, whieh one of the boys had brought in from the stable; it 
caught fire from the burning match, and if Mamma bad not seen it in 
time, it would have burnt a bole in the carpet,” 

“The children then seated themselves with their slates around a 
table, took their slatepencils and began to draw. Harry drew the pic= 
ture of a flag-staf’ with a large striped flag. Mabel drew a house with 
a lightning-rod, Charles drew a bear dancing with a large pole, ete. 
Just us the children were showing their pictures to one another, in came 
John riding on Papa's cane, and when he saw, what the other children 
wore doing, he said he wanted a slate too, But there was no pencil for 
him, so he took a pen-holder und tried to mark with that; bot it 
scratched the slate and spoiled it, and he was soon tired of this, for he 
was not quite three years old, So he took Papa's cane again, and 
as there were pillarg in the room, he played, that ho was riding among: 
the trees in the Park." 

‘Thus the kindergartner continues until she has woven into a con- 
nected story all the objects that the children havw named. It can be 
imagined, unpretending though such 4 story may be, that the children 
will listen attentively, cach child being delighted when Ais stick is 








— 


~ made mention of,—or anxiously waiting for it to be mentioned. A 
child’s imagination is eo vivid, that it aeems to sec, instead of the mere 
stick, the veal object which it has meant the stick to represent, and 
this accounts for the interest with which the children regard the stick. 

With their ttle stick before them, Jet the children observe its 
color ; lead them to notice that it will not bend, but that, if they bear 
upon it, it will break, and that, when thrown into the fire, it will burn 
to ashes. 

The forms of knowledge begin by directing the children to hold 
the stick upright with the fingers —one end pointing to the ceiling, the 
other down towards the floor. They thus observe more minutely the 
two ends and also’ the middle of the stick. Let the children move the 
little stick several times up and down, then let them hold it up ag high 
a8 possible, and at last drop it upon the table, saying or singing : 


One, two, three, 
‘The little stick is free, 
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Next let the children move the stick from right to left; 
direct them to hold the stick pointing with the ends to the 
right and left. Now slanting; first right end up, then lett 
end up. Next itis held in such a way that one end points 
towards the child and the other away from it, Now lay 
the stick down on the table straight before you, up and 
down (Fig. 1) vertically, as the children will later be 
taught to call it, 


2 


Next lay it from right to left (horizontally), and —- 
ask: 


* How does the stick He on the table?” 

“One end is at the right, one mt the left.” 

These directions the children are led to compare with those of 
different lines and edges in the room running the same way, 

“Over how many squares on the table does the stick streteh?” 

“Over two squares.” 

“(Does it cover the whole of two squares as the bricks did?” 

“No, it covers only the lines between the aquures,” 
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Now lay the stick slantwise—the — & + 
right end up (Fig. 3); now slantwise, 
the lef end up (Fig. 4). 
Now lay it again straight before you 
up and down, and find out how many 
sticks there are around the table, count- 
Ing the sticks of all the children, 


Instead of becoming tired of all this minuteness, the children feel 
Torre and more interested in trying how much they can do with one 
stick, which can even be broken in halves and quarters. 

What would be the next step ? 

After one stick haz been exhausted, a second stick is added, By 
“being exhausted" is not meant, that the exereises with one stick 
stiould be tinned until the children are tired or exhausted ; for over- 
taxing the brain is ag fatal to the mental powers of children, as is over+ 
feeding to the digestive powers of the body means only that one 
thing should be thoroughly learned, before proceeding to another ; for 
unless each idea has secured a firm foundation, the premature intro- 
duction of a more complicated one will completely undermine the pre« 
eeding ones — and the work will have to be done over again. 








The children now commence exercises with two sticks, 


3 \ 
| 
The two sticks ——- 
are joined at the 


ends, making one ” & 
Jong-vertical; Fig.5), — 

horizontal (Fig. 6), 

or slanting (Figs. 7 

and 8) line, 


The children are directed to place the two sticks parallel — at 
even distance, as it is first called with the little ones—one, two, 


LL —-», 
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three, four, and five squares apart in the vertical (Fig. 9), horizon- 
aah (Fig, 10), or slanting (Figs. 11 and a direction. 


HE eet 


Let the children potnt out the parallel lines in the room or what 


they may have scen in the street, as, for instance, tracks for the cars. 
43. 





Two sticks are so joined at the ends, 
that one stick is in the horizontal, and 
the other in the vertical direction, forming 
thos a right angle. 


Both the outside corner and the 
inside angle are noticed. This 
corner or angle is made in the four 
different positions us found in the 
square when placed straight befare 
you, 








| pe 
7 
The children are led to notice, that right ore are always of the 
same.size, in whatever position they may be found, and of whatever 
length may be the sides or arme that form it, 
46. 
Next let the children form 7% 

two right angles with the two 

sticks, hy placing one horizon- 

tally, and making the upper 

(Fig. 18) or lower end (Fig. 19) 

of the other touch the middie 
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of the first, or else, hy placing the 
horizontal stick so that one ond 
touches the middle of the vertical 
stick on the right or on the left 
side. 
2. 
Four right angles are formed by crossing the 
two sticks in the middle, #o that all four angles are 
of equal size, 


‘There will always be some of the children who find this out by 
themeelves. When their eyos readily recognize the right angle, let 
‘them find the obfvse angle, and notice that it is darger than the right 
angle. 


This may be carried out thua; the 
right angle is first made ; then the vertical 
stick may be opened ont, the angle thus 
becomes larger, and tho child will call it 
“large” or “blunt” angle; the word “ ob- 
tase" may be omitted for the time being, 
for it is a difficult word for the young child, 
and its omission does not alter the fact, 


The right angle, thus gradually opened 
out, can form many obtuse angles, watil at 
Tast the arm which has been moved to dif 
ferent positions, reaches a horizontal di- 
rection, and forms with tke other arm a 
stationary, horizontal line, four inches in 


length. 








rr 
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The right angle can be made amaller by 
moving, for ingtance, the vertical stick towards 
the horizontal one, forming thus an dente angle, 
which, however, the child will term for the time 
being ‘' pointed” or ‘‘sharp.” 7 


By doing this gradually, it will be fond, that 
the right angle contains many acute angles, until 
at last one stick overspreads or covers the other, 





Thus the children will soon be able to classify the different angles, 
and will also be led-to understand that a horizontal and a vertical line 
meeting at either end form invariably a right angle; and that a hori- 
zontal or a vertical line meeting with a slanting one, forma either an 
obtuse or an acute angle, the character of the angle depending upon 
the relative direction of the slanting towards the horizontal or the ver- 
tical line. 


When this is understood, the children may be — #% 
asked, if they can make with two sticks one obtuse 
and one acute angle, which they will do by placing. 
one stick horizontally, and the other slantwise 
above (or below) it, with one end touching the mid- 
die of the horizontal stlek. c 


‘Tell the children to form with their two sticks 
two obtuse and two acute angles; this they will 
do by placing a slanting stick across @ horizontal 
‘one at the middio, 


‘The child will soon gain a quick perception of what can be dona 
and what cannot be done. ‘The judgment of the kindergartner must 
Suggest her when to introduce variety, 
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With three sticks exercises similar to those with two sticks are 
made, viz: 
Form with the three, 
sticks one long atraight 


Tine, up and down (Fig. 
29), from right to left 
(Fig. 80), slanting in 
both directions (Figs. 31 
and 32), 


i a2. 
ry ae 


Form with the three sticks three lines at even distances (parallel), 
from one to five squares apart, 


mm 

















Form with the three sticks the outline of an 
equilateral triangle. 
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Then, with three sticks, the exercises of the angles may bo rep~ 


resented. 


By placing, for instance, two sticks horizon- 
tally two squares apart, and connecting them on 
the right side with one stick laid vertically, two 
right angles are formed on the right side, 


By transferring the vertical stick to the left 
side, two right angles are formed on the left 
side, 


Change the lower horizontal stick to the 
right side in the vertical direction, and the two 
right angles are before (fuce toward) you, 


Move the horizontal stick towards you, and 
the two right angles face away from you. 


Move the right-side vertical stick a little to 
the left, and three right angles will appear, 
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Move the left-side vertical stick a little to 
the right, und four right angles are obtained, 


as 
He 
Make with two sticks a right angle, and 
place the third stick horizontally across the ver- 
tical stick, and five right angles are gained. 
| 
we. 
i. 


Move the lower horizontal stick half its 
length to the left, and we have aix right angles, 


Place the two horizontal sticks at even dis- 
tance across the vertical stick, and we have 
eight rigth anglee; eto. 


Similar exercises can be made with the obtuse and acute angles. 


s 
With four sticks we can form the quadran- 
gle or square. 
B 


By slanting trvo of its. 


49. 
parallel sides or lines: 
we obtain the rhomb, 
often called by the ehil- 
dren the slanting square. 
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Exercises with the lines and angles may again be carried out as 


0. 
With five sticks we pass again over the exercises of lines and 
angles, 


0. 


With them we form also the pentagon, which, 
as we do not use dificult geometrical terms us 
yet, we call the fivesided figure. 

ot 

Tho trapezoid can also be formed, 
which is called the uneven four-sided 
figure, with only two sides parallel, or 
the boat-form. 

52. 


An isosceles triangle also can be made having 
all its anglea acute, and its base-line half the —7 
length of the other lines. eA 





53. 


The square can be repre- 
sented divided — either verti- 
eally (Fig. 58) or horizontally 
(Fig. 54) — into two equal 
oblong. 
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5. 
Siw sticks give the hexagon or six- 
sided form ; 
66. 
bia 





also the oblong in 
the vertical (Fig, 56) 
or In the horizontal di- 
rvction (Fig, 76). 











58. 9. 
By slanting two 
of the parallel sides, 
the rhomboid ap- 
pears (Figs. 58 and 
50). + 
60, 


Tho trapestum or uneven foursided form, 
with none of its sides parallel, can also be made. 








Make a square with four sticks, and place 
— within lt, one stick in the vertical, and another in 
the horizontal direction (Fig. 61), and you haye 
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four small and equal squares within a large square, each of the amaller 
squares being one quarter, or fourth, of the large one (Fig. 61). 


Form with the six sticks a sqnare and 
an equilateral triangle touching at the sides, 


6 
63. 
Form arhomb and an equilateral tri- 
angle with six sticks. 
: 


Make with six sticks two equilateral 
triangles touching at the corners. 


With seven sticks the heptagon or 
seven-sided form is made (Fig. 65); 
65. 
also a trapezoid (Fig. 66); 
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also a trapezoid with three equl- 
lateral triangles inside ; 


or. 
» | | 
also two rhombs touching at the 
sides, forming a rhomboid in outline ; 
69, 





‘algo a rhomb and a square touch- 
Ing at the sides ; 





70. 1. 


also an oblong with two 
equal squares inside (Figs. 
70 and 71). 


Hight sticks give the octagon or 
elght-sided form. 


3 
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82) 





With the samo number of sticks make 
elght equal acute angles radiating from a 
central point, 


Of four sticks make a equare and place it 
straight befure you; of four other sticks 
make another square, and place the latter 
corner-wise so upon the former that in the 
middle the space and outline of an octagon 
appears, and around it eight equal right-ungled 
isosceles triangles, touching its eight sides, 


7%, 

Make-alzo with ight 

sticks a square and a pen- 

tagon touching at the sides: 
(Pig. 15); 


algo a rhomb and a 
pentagon touching at the 
sides (Fig. 76); 


also two equilateral triangles touching 
the sides of a square (Fig. 77); 


alzo a hexagon and an equilateral tri- 
angle touching at the sides; ete, 
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78. 








With nine sticks the nonagon 
or nine-sided form is made ; 





also an equilateral triangle 
with four equilateral triangles in- 





side ; 














7 
nleo a hexagon and a square 
touching at the sides; 
oh algo a hexagon and 














a rhomb touching at the 


sides (Fig. 81); 


also two 


gone touching at the 


sidos (Fig. $2); 


4, i 
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also & pentagon and two equilateral 
triangles touching at the sides (Fig. 83), 
eto, 


Zen sticks give the decagon or ten- 
aided form (Fig. 84); 





& 




















also the hexagon and two 
triangles touching at the sides (Fig. 85); 


also the hexagon and the pentagon 
tonching at the sides (Fig. 86); 


also the 
heptagon and 
the square 
touching at the 
sides (Fig. 87); 
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also an octagon und an equilateral 
triangle touching at the sides (Fig. 88); 
89. 


also an oc~ 
tagon having a 
rhomb — inside 
(Fig. $9); ete. 


With sticks of various length, of from one to five inchos (half and 
quarter inches may also be used, when the form requires |t), we can 
alzo form the right-angled isosceles triangle. 


Direct the child to form a right angle 
with two sticks of the usual length (two 
inches) and to connect the ends with a longer 
stick. 

This triangle can, of course, be lald In 
various directions, 





Similarly the following forms can be 
Inid = 


90 
OL 
The right-angled scatene triangle ; “RSE 
a. 


the obtuse-angled triaagte ; etc. 
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93. The square may be divided 
once diagonally into two equal 
right-angled isosceles triangles 
(Pig. 98), 

‘The square may be divided 
twice diagonally into four equal 
right-angled isosceles triangles 
(Fig, 94). 


The rhomb may be divided once diag- 
onally from the acute corners into two equal 





6. 

obtuse-angled triangles (Fig. 95). _ 
The rhomb may be divided twice diag- 

onally into four equal right-ungled scales 

triangles (Fig. 90). 

me, - 


‘The oblong may be divided into two equal 
rightangled scalene triangles (Pig. 97). 


The rhomboid may be divided into two 
equal right-angled scalene triangles (Fig. 98). 


98. 


A square may touch 
at each of its sides 
with an obtuseangled 
triangle ; eto, 
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ae . 
‘Various sqnarea may tbo 
formed one inside of another, 
101. 
Or, various triangles may 
be placed one inside of another; 


etc, 








These forms may be copied line for line and square for square on 
tho checkered slate, Thus in these:forms of knowledge the problems of 
corners and angles are considered, and the mutual relations of these parts 
as well as of the whole figures are also explained, It will be a matter 
of both surprise and satisfaction to the children to find out for them- 
solves, that all right corners or angles — whether formed of long or 
short lines — whether corners of a roam, or of a little cube — are with 
cout exception of the same size, Of course, it will be understood, that 
the latter exercises are not meant for little children; and that even 
the preceding exercises should be so given that the child, so far from 
being directod or instructed in the way of a lesson, rather manipulates 
and realizes the unfolding traths in its playful experiments. 





Ba. 


LE: 
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What else can be taught with these sticks P 

The sticks are admirably adapted to teach number and the rudi- 
ments of the rules of arithmetic. 

‘The child can be taught to count, to add, and to subtract by means 
of these little sticks. 408. 


The child placee the sticks be- 
fore itself vertically, like u line of 
soldiers; then counts them forward 
and backward ; it demonstrates that 
ten ones make one ten, 


108, 
The child next finds ont how 
many times it can place fteo sticks 
of the ten together, which will re- 
sult in five groups, cach consisting 
of two twos, 
104. 


Next it finds out how many 
threes are contained In the one ten, 
which will result in free groups, 
each of three sticks, and one stick 
over. 


Also two fours and two over 
are found in one ten ; 


106. 
vise HEHE 
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07. 


one size and four over (Fig. 107); 


one seven and three over (Fig. 


108); etc, 


Addition may be carried out ax 
follows ; Place two sticks at a little 
distance from cach other, and point- 
ing to each stick, say : 


“One stick and one stick make 
(pushing them together) tio sticks 
(Fig. 109). 


“One stick and one stick and one 
stick make (Aree aticka (Fig. 110),” 


Or: 


“Two sticks and one stick make 
three sticks (Fig, 111) ;” 











410. 41, 
| |_| 
also: or: 
ut. Ls. 
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or: 
its 
to, 


Substraction may be thus carried 
out: 

‘The child having two sticks before 
iteelf, takes one away, saying: “One 
stick taken from ftvo aticks leaves one 
stick,” 


oh Wastes may be carried out in the following manner: 
Each child has one stick before itself; either the kindergartner or 


‘one of the children goes around the table, pointing to each child's little 
stick, and saying, while the children join in counting aloud : 
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“One atick {3 one; 

“two sticks are two ;" 
“three sticks are three ;” 
“Jour sticks are four ;” ete. 

‘Then each child places two sticks before itself, and i) the children 
again join in counting them, laying always stress on the second or even 
numbers : 

‘One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight,” ete. 

After that, all together say, the kindergartner pointing to each 
two sticks; 

“One two is two 5" 
“two twos are four :" 
“‘teree twos are siz; 
“four twos are etght 
‘five twos are ten; 
«gia: twos are twelve ; ete. 
The Roman figures may also be maile by the children; 


pee 
ae 
=Be- 
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‘Tho face of tho clock may be Jaid, and by moving the hands round, 
the children ean playfully learn to tell the time, 









































The Arabian figures may be made: 
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The letters of the alphabet 
can also be laid, and may be 
combined to form small words, 
if the child is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to do so out of its own 
accord (Figs, 124—182). 





















































a a —_, 
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18. 136, 127. 188. 


Whole sentences may be thus laid, although this ls not the normal 
use of the sticks, 

Stick-laying is one of the simplest and beat means of development 
for the little ones. It is a kind of preliminary drawing with given 
lines — with the emdodéed line. Sticklaying and drawing alike rest 
on the same basis; the one is complementary to the other. 

Stick-laying stands in relation to the lower grades of drawing, as 
practice to theory, 

Amos Comenius (1592—16T1) says: 

‘Children should be allowed to imitate pictures, if they like 
todoso. And should they not like it, thon they should be taught 
to like it— for the following reasons : 

1) That they may accustom themselves properly to reflect 
on things ; 

2) that they may learn to compare things ; 

8) that they may practice the hand to galn dexterity, which is 
useful for many things.” 
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Stick-laying leads intuitively, more even than drawing, to the rec- 
ognition of the simplest geometrical forms. By repented and mani- 
fold representations the child acquires a clear idea of what is a square, 
a triangle, an anglo, a vertical, or horizontal lino, ete. 

Can forms of life be made with the sticks ? 

Jt bas been shown already how one little staff can represent some: 
object or other, 

All the exercises in the stick-laying occupation are based on 
number ; and the process should be the same as in all the other kine 
dergarten occupations, from the easy to the more complex. Se with 
two, three, four, and more sticks forms of life can bo represented, 
Again, little stories may be told, or little explanations in regard to the 
form represented may be given, and the child as well should be led to 
make its own remarks, ‘The number and variety of the eticks used, 
will determine whether this or that outline figure comes nearer to the 
real shape of the object to be represented. 

‘The child, whilst playing with a limited number of sticks, should 
alwaya lay them on, or parallel with, the lines marked on the table, un- 
til oye and hand have been sufficiently practiced ; even in the more 
elaborate forms the net-work of square lines will always prove a guide, 
and will bring about better results than if no such aid were given. 

Any form may be made; but especially architectural and ornamental 
forms can be represented in great variety —it being always understood 
that the stick represents the outline of forms only. 

Architectural forms can be represented as “side views" or ‘front 
views.” Perspective representations are excluded from the kindergar- 
ten; neither should the single stick, for instance, represent a pillar; 
for every-where it should indiente the outline only. In making an 
architectural form, lay it at firat in outline: the inner arrangement, ag, 
for instance, the border of the roof, the outlines of the doors and the 
windows, etc., should be made afterwards. 

Children baving acquired some knowledge and dexterity in hand- 
ling this Gift, may break their sticks, or bend them, in order to rep. 
resent the curve of an arch or bow-window. These forms of life are 
very interesting, and they may aleo be copicd on the slate or black- 
board in a very faithful manner, By laying with the sticks forms of 
Ufe, the child acquires the hubit of carefully observing what surrounds 
it and also many important facts of natural history; it cultivates like- 
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wise in the child's mind, that voluntary and unaffected attention which 
‘will help later on to make tho young students! reading lossons a pleas 
ant, instead of a wearizome, task, 

‘Those outline pictures" of things which the child sees around it 
—or forms of life, a3 they are termed in the kindergarten, the child 
at first earrles out under the direction of the kindergartner, and after- 
wards alone, according to its own fancy, thus freely developing Ite in- 
ventive fuoultios, 


Tow ave the exerctsca of forms of life carried out with two, three, four, 
and more sticks ? 

Each child receives two sticks, and arranges them before it in an 
orderly manner; then the children may count the sticks, as they see 
them, by twos around the table, 

Each child may next arrange its two sticks, 433. 
either oa the right or left upper corner, as a right 2 
angle, which may be called a ‘‘flag.” 

‘This opens at once a large field for remarks, 
conversation, and play, for instance ; 

“A flag ia a large picce of woollen or other 
woven material fastened to a tlag-pole. —The flag moves in the wind, 
and its loose end is blown in the direction opposite to that from which 
the wind comes, —There are various kinds of flags.— A regiment of 
soldiers always has one or more flags. — Children love to play with 
flags.— The houses are, on particular occasions, decorated with flaga, 
—Fach country has its own particular flag.— We can tell what coun- 
try a ship belongs to by the flag she bears or flies. —Who can tell, 
what the American flag looks like?” 

“There are flags made of strips of metal, called vanes or weather- 
flags, which are fastened on the top of church-epires, or of other high 
buildings, and which show us which way the wind blows.” 

Here the ‘Hand ond arm game” of ‘The Weather-cock” may be 
introduced ¢ 





Like the weather-oock Pm going 
‘While the gusts of wind are blowing; 
Tean torn my wrist and hand, 

As the Dest vave in the land. 
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Or lot the children arrange their two sticks as they fancy; one 


ie will perhaps call them : 
4838, 


two pencils (Fig. 184); 
another: a tent (Pig, 195); 
another: a candlo-stick (Fig, 186); 
another: a pieckaxe (Fig. 137); 
act a bird flying (Fig. 188); 


G 


‘The children will take great delight in repeating all the names 


that have been given to the different forms —quite unconscious of the 
benefit that their memory gains by the exercise, not to speak of the 
amount of general knowledge they acquire bytalking and learning some 
thing of each thing they represent. 

With three sticks the child again commences by arranging them in 
an orderly manner on the linvs of the table at even distances, and then 
counting all the sticks in groups, always laying stress on the third 
number, viz, ; 

One, two, three ; 
four, five, six; 
seven, eight, nine; etc. 


‘Then direct the child to form with the three 


aticks tevo right angles at the upper left and right 

sides, which may represent a kitchen-table, 
Various questions may be asked, for instance: 
“What are tables made of? —Who makes the 

tables? —Are all tables alike? — Name differont 


kinds of tables. — Who can make another table?” 


| 
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‘This latter request will speed- 44. us. 


1 
ily be carried oul by making, per+ 
haps, 
& better specimen of a kit 
chen table (Fig. 140); 
alittle parlor-table (Fig. 141); 


a9 a little work-tablo (Fig, 142); 


The children then carry out their own ideas, and soon the following 
forms muy be seen: 


We. 
| an open fan (Fig. 143); 
a flag (Fig. 144); 
445. a French (Mansard) roof 748 


(Fig. 146); 
a six-rayed star(Fig.146); 
Ui. a boat (Fig. 147); 
149. 150, 





vase (Fig. 149); 


the letter 1 (Fig. 160); 
a wind-mill (Fig, 151); 
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the letter ¥ (Fig. 162); 
a zig-zag (Fig, 158); 

a hammer (Fig. 154); 
an umbrella (Fig. 155); 
a flag (Fig. 156); 

a piteh-fork (Fig. 157); 
o cross (Fig, 158); 
steps (Fig. 159); 


a flail (Pig. 160); etc. 


159, 
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With four sticks the children may commence by counting them as 
before, laying stress on the fourth number, viz.: 
‘One, two, three, four; 
five, six, seven, eight; 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve ; ete. 


Then tho regular exercises of the forme of life may begin, by Iny- 
ing, for instance : 








mL 162. 
ean a window (Fig. 161); 
achair (Fig. 162); 
163. 
a beneh (Fig. 163); 
164, 
a kennel (Fig. 164); 
185. 
a flowerpot (Fig. 165); 
a bedstead (Fig, 166); 
168, 








168. 187, @ table (Fig. 167); 


a Tyrolese (or Alpine) 
hat (Fig. 168); 





s 
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3 





a picture-frame (Fig. 169); 








a crib (Fig. 170); 


mm, 
17, 
a chair (Fig. 171); 
another chair (Fig. 172); 
a star (Fig, 178); 
1% 


vailroad-tracks (Fig, 174); 175. 





a sugar-loaf (Fig. 115); 





8 


| = 


nu. 


— a conicmountain (Fig, 176); 





a fannel (Pig, 177); 
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ITS. 





ete. 


So, for instance, in Iaying a lad- 
der, the children’s attention should be 
called to the various kinds of ladders, 
and their different uses, The “Finger- 
game” and the ‘‘Hand-and-arm game" 
may here be introduced to the great 
delight of the little ones. 


Bar 
17% 
steps (Fig. 178); 
a well-sweep (Fig. 179); 
a railing (Fig. 180); 
a ladder (Fig. 181); 


180. 181. 


With five sticks similar introductory exercises as above may ba 
carried out, and then the children may proceed to laying forms of life, 


as, for instance: 
188, 

















a French window (Fi 








188, 
+ EE 


an Englieh window (Fig, 182); 


| a hay-stack (Fig. 184); 185. 


a table (Fig. 185); m 
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az . 


acluster of flowers or 
grass (Fig. 186); 


a fan, half open (Pig. 
187); 


a fence (Fig. 188); 


a parlor-table (Fig. 
189); 


a bedstead (Fig. 190); 


a flag (Fig. 191); 


a wine-glass (Pig. 192); 


a paper -basket (Fig. 
193); 


an oll-can (Fig. 194); 


ct oe ae 


194. 


FER 











197. 





‘a sugar-loaf (Fig, 194); 


‘an anchor (Fig. 195); 


a chair (Pig. 196); 


a flower-pot (Fig. 197); 


a spire or steeple (Fig, 
198); 


an old-fashioned bureau 
(Big. 199); 


a cottage (Pig. 200); 


a boat (Fig. 201); 


papa’s hat (Fig. 202); 


ote, 








2 ie 
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With siz sticks the following can 95. 
be laid; 


a# flag (Fig. 204); 


atwirling-stick (Pig, 
205); 


















a star (Pig. 206); 





a tree (Fig. 207); 


a shale (candle. 
screen) (Fig,208); 9, 


roel or yarn-windle 
(Fig. 208); 





yod stars 
part.of a railing 
(Fig: 210); 


& picture and pict- 
ure cord (Fig. 
211); 
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‘813. 


a rocking-chair (Fig. 
212); 


a narrow flag (stream- 
er) (Fig, 213); 


ab. 
a gable roof (Fig. 
214); 
a table (Fig. 215); 
£17, 
a window (Fig. 216); | 


a table (Fig. 217); 


a pitchfork (Fig. 218); 219, 


a window (Fig. 219); A 
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220. 
a uig-zag (Fig. 220); 
an hourglass (Fig. 221); 
a barn (Fig, 222); 

282, 





oon. 
4 
£88, 
a boat with mast(Fig.228); = 


‘0 parlor-table (Pig. 224); 








With seven sticks the childron may lay tho following, for instance + 
286, a6. 


a window (Pix. 225); 
a ladder (Fig. 226); 


“& | 

















a8. 





soles) (Fig. 228); 


a piano (Fig. 229); 


228, 
‘a steeple (Fig, 227); HEE 
a balance (a pair of 
#00. 


a spade (Fig, 230); 








a bridge (Fig. 281); 


£31. 
233, 
a flower-pot with 
flower (Fig. 282); 
a Hower (Fig. 283); 
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Sh 235. 
aseven-rayed star (Fig.234); 
4 lamp (Fig. 285); 
a table (Fig, 236); 
a street lantern (Fig. 287); 
etc, 





With efght sticks may be laid, for instance : 
239. 





238, 
a carrot (Fig. 238); 
a two-armed candlo-stick 
(Fig. 239); 














q 
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#4. 

248. 
a butterfly (Fig, 240); 
 summer-house (Fig. 241); 
@ ladder (Fig. 242); 

48. 


a sunshade or parasol closed 
(Fig. 248); 





a tree (Fig. 244); 


& pigeon-house (Fig. 265); 
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247. 
a house (Fig. 246); 


i @ tent with opening 
(Fig. 242; 


@ tower with a wine 
dow (Fig. 248); 


249. 
a chureh (Fig. 249); 


a table (Fig. 250); 


a butterfly(Fig.251); 
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255 














Ps With nine sticks may be laid: 


a pigeon-house (Fig. 
252); 


asail-boat (Fig. 258); 


a swinging lantern 
(Pig. 254); 


258, 


a garden-hat (Pig. *5% 


255); 


a pair of scales (Fig. 
256); 


a boat with mast (Fig. 
257); 207. 


861 
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264, 


£59, 


altar, cross, and 


candles (Fig.258); | 












ta coffuc-mill (Fig. 
59); 


double steps (Fig. 
280); 





ete, 




















With ten sticks may be laid : 


}— akitchenJlamp (Fig, 
261); 


avilla (Fig, 262)5 





i 
F 
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a village chureh(Fig. 
268); 


| a yarn-windle or reel 


(Fig. 264); 


t08. 
a bedstead (Fig. 265); 


a drum (Fig. 266); 

















a church (Fig. 267); 


8 


a fence (Fig, 268); 





a flower-pot with 
flower (Fig. 269); 
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ol 





ote, 


When the child has learned to 
manipulate with ten sticks—« ¢. as 
many as its little bundle contains— a 
it may by degrees ask for as many 
sticks, as It needs in each cage to H 
earry out its ideas. But too many | 
should never be given, nor should the child be allowed to leave them 
in dizorder on the table, as then the benetit intended to be derived from 
this Gift, will not be obtained. 


Soon, entire landscapes will appear; even animals—though thelr 
outlines will be rather angular—may be made; but the childish imagina- 
tion proves of a wonderful power; and the effort to do the best within 
‘one's power in order to produce a proposed effect with given materials, 
is always a wholesome exercise,” 


One child, for instance, has made o pond with fishes, and 
the gun shining down on it, a2 only a sun, laid with sticks, 
can shine; but it delights the child —to the child all is reality; 
@ tree ulxo stands by the side of the pond — even tho roots 
may be seen; but the tree has no leaves, for it is winter (Fig, 272),* 











*) This and the Mllowing Mustrations ure reproduced from children's wotual works 


a. 
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Another child has Inid with its sticks a large ocean-steamer resting 
on rathor angular wayes ; on the deck stands the captain, the sailors, 
and the passengers, cach.person being represented by one stick, 


m7. 


aii 









































Still another would make a butterfly (Fig, 274); ete. 

Tt may be imagined that work like this cannot be done without 
lively and instructive conversation — and even a song now and then. 

‘The fall moon may be made ag ehe appears to the child's 
eye (Fig. 275). ; 

Another child made a house with windows, doors, and a chimney 
from which the smoke escapes, for dinner is just being prepared. By 
the ‘iouse stands atrec; near by is even the ‘*Mooley-cow,” ete. An- 
other would copy the loaf of a Calla Lily on the flower-stand. Still an- 
sther would try to make its neighbor's face in prosite; ete. 





—_ 


aw 
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Architectural forms may, at first, be dictated in the following 
manner : i 

Make an oblong from right to left, 12 inches long and two inches 
wide. Above this make another, 10 inches long and 1 an inch wide, 


276. 






























































at even distance from the corners of the first one. Place above this 
another oblong of $ inches in length and 4 inch in width, at even dise 


& 


—— 
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tance from the corners, An inch from the corner, towards the middle, 
lay, on cach side, up and down, a line t0 inches long, Connoct these 
two lines by placing above them an rightangled isosceles triangle, the 
base-line of which fs 10 inches long (Fig. 276). 


Or, direct the children to lay a house jn the following way ; 

Make an oblong from right to loft, 16 inches long and & inches 
wide; place above this an uneven four-sided figure having two of its 
sides parallel (boat-form err. 
or trapezoid), ite longest 
sido, touching the oblong, 

18 inches long, its oppo- _ 
site side 10 Inches long, 
and each of the slanting 
sides 6 inches long. Place 
aboye this in the middle 

@ equaro of two by two 
inghes, 





‘Then, let the child 
make architectural forms 
of its own Jnvention, for 
instance, the front of a 
house, allowing the child 
to put In some windows, a 
door, or any ornaments, 
just as it fancies (Pig, 277); 
or a portico (Pig. 273), 
a church, an elevated 
railroad, abridge with 
several arches, ete, 








1 
| 
| 
iH 
i 
I 
| 
f 
i 








But the work to be done should always be treated as play” in 
which the hindergartner partakes as a playmate, 
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The forms of beauty, or symmetrical forms, cannot, in this case, 
properly be called deautiful on account of tie absence of curved lines. 


279, 


‘The forms of heanty should 
begin with the square as nucleus 
or central part, inasmuch as it 
represents the most perfect four- 
sided form. 


At first, the Kindergartner 
gives directions for the enlarge- 
ment of the form, and by degrees 
the children are Jef% to their own 
resources; — this depends, of 
course, on the age and ability of 
each ehild. 


At first, only sticks of the 
second length (two inches) are 
used. 





Proceed, for instance, in the 
following manner ; 


After the square has been 
laid, direct the child to lay an- 
other square (Fig, 270), or an 
equilateral trlangle (Fig. 280), on 
each side of the central square, ae 








Or, the child may commence 
its form by laying with four 
sticks, as central figure, a cross 
forming four right angles ; within 
cach angle the child is then di- 
rected to place with two sticks an- 
other right angle (Fig, 281). 
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By adding to each of the four 
another right angle In such a man- 
ner that its corncr is turned out- 
ward, four squares appear inaide 
of, and at equal distance from, the 
angles of the cross (Fig. 282), 


Or, direct the child to form 
four equilateral triangles joined in 
the centre by their corners (Fig. 
283); Join cach two of these tri- 
angles by means of two sticks 
forming an acute angle, and four 
rhombs appear (Fig. 284). 


Or, lay with two sticks a slant- 
ing cross haying four right angles; 
place opposite to each end, at a 
distance of about a quayter inch, 
aright angle made of two sticks; 
finally close up the ends above, 
below, at the right, and left, each 
by a stick, and a pretty cross up- 
pears (Pig. 284). 


£4 
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‘Thua the child proceeds, using by and by sticks of various lengths 
always In such manner, that every corner or side will be like the op- 
posite, When each stick is very carefully laid, measuring distances, 
positions, and proportions ie an excellent training for hand and 
eye;—and, as by degrees the child learns to agk for a3 many sticks as 
it needs to carry out its idea — tuking one for every corner, and &vo 
for every side, and calculating the length of the sticks — the little one 
receives practical leesons even in multiplication long before it knows 
that there is such a big word. 

The same form may also be repeated side by side several times, 
thus forming a plain pattern, or a border, 


256, 







For example: 


Make an cightsided 
form (octagon) with elght 
sticks of equal length, 
and place inside of this a 
square cornerewise, This 
figare repeat twlee, pla- 
cing the three side by side, 
Then lay below these 
forms three more of the 
same kind, ete. 







AMAIA 
ASOD 
SX WMA 


SSONXES 
Ca Kai ce 
NYANYZNY 











NN 








‘The following forms (Figs. 287—295) may be similarly carried out: 


287, £58. 
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The form (Fig. 296), representing afour-rayed star, may be changoil 
by turning the right angles outward, and We have an eightrayed atar 
(Fig. 297). 

Turn the upper, lower, right, and left outside corncrs inward, 
and wo have the slanting cross (Fig. 298). 





























Now turn the other four 

outside corners also toward 

ee the Inside, and another kind 
of eight-rnyed star appears: 
(Fig. 209). 
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Farther, cach of the 
given forms may be ‘‘bullt 
oat” (as the children term it), 
viz: by adding, by means of 
additional sticks, more and 
new forms (for example Fig, 
300). 

With an equilateral tri- 
angle for the central part, 
three-sided forms are dovel- 
oped (Fig. 301), which, by 
proper arrangement, grow 
six-sided (Fig, 902). 


4. 
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‘The oblong as central form 
gives tho proper beginning for 
two-sided forms (Fig. 803). 








‘The pentagon is the 
start or outset for the 
fivesided form (for ex- 
ample Fige, 304 and 305): 





























4 : 








‘Thehexagonis __| 


the outset for the 


six-sided form (for --+ 


example Fige.U06, 


307, and 308): 
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Borders may also be laid, for example : 
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With sticks of from one to five inches, various forms of tho draw- 
ing series may be represented. 

‘Thus information on the same thing is constantly and playfully re- 
peated, and gradually added to, so that the child does not grow be- 
wildered by a ‘too much ;" thus it develops gently and gradually its 
mind and its faculties, For the child's brain should never be over- 
loaded, nor hurried, nor should its bodily strength be overtaxed. Use- 
ful as the facte are which the child learns, its chief gain is ‘learning 
how to use the mind.” Nature mounts by regular and logical steps. 
If the child learns the motion and direction of the ascent, it will be 
ready, later, when & man or a woman, to use the same powers in more 
difficult exertions. If, a8 a child, the human being is taught to deduce 
certain principles, this is a training for after life, greatly assisting the 
grown up person in making scientific or philosophical inferences. It is 
the unconsciousness of the training that makes its worth, It is the 
thing and not the name that is important in the kindergarten method, 
and the true kindergartner will take good care not to burden the child’s 
brain with o hard name, until the name stands, to the child, for an 
already familiar fact. 

‘The laying of sticks is a fascinating oceupation for children, and 
they often hail the little sticks with strong expressions of delight; for 
they never consider them *' lessons" in the usual meaning of the word, 

By starting, in the forms of beauty, from a given form — one of the 
original forms of knowledge — they receive unconsciously a lesson; and 
from this given form they ‘build out” according to their own ideag, 
symmetrically, thus obtaining very regular and, in most cases, very 
pretty stars. 

What significance has the exercise with the sticks ? 

‘The child, in the first place, learns to look at, and becomes ac- 
quainted with, the numbers from one to ten; then it learns to abstract 
the outline of forms, thus enlivening and strengthening the faculties of 
memory and representation. ‘The faculty of camparison also is ex- 
ercised, and- by the abundance of representations and observations 
the powers of intuition and comprehension are strengthened. 

To what age are the sticks particularly adapted ? 

The sticks are fit for that age in which the child bas gained tho 

eapacity of occupying iteelf with the sticks judiciously — sensibly — 
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‘this occupation might, therefore, begin when the little one is four years 
old, and might be carried on until the boy or girl is.8 or: years old. 
Are free exercises allowed ? 

Certainly, Just as ‘free-building” and “free-catting” are carried 
out simultaneously with tho directions of tho series, so are children 
allowed fo lay forms as they please. In doing so, their attention is 
culled to the faet that the sticks are not very appropriate for represent- 
ing organic forma. 

Two or more children may unite to: make one form, 

Architectural forms allow and need short conversations on the ob- 
jects represented. 

Symmetrical or ornamental forme, while rarely admitting of any 
remarks on real or concrete things, rather call the child's attention to 
mathematical relations; but all direct or doctrinal drilling in this re- 
spect should be carefully avoided, 

The aticks may be curved by cracking or bending them, which gives 
a new feature of attraction, and helps to make firms of life more Life. 
ike, although these curves are rather imperfect. 

In order to preserve such forms, so that they may be taken home 
as little presents for Mamma or Papa, the sticks may be gummed or 
sewed on strong paper. 

The trath anderlying all directions and explanations as given In 
the foregoing exercises, ig that the child develops itself naturally ouly 
through ereative activity and by livtng out or anticipating, as it were, 
instinctively its future in plays and games, 

For that reason the child plays with go much earnestness, because 
fn its play it sees its very work. By Its play, \t is entertained, occupied, 
satisfled, and exhausted, until by rest itis called up to renewed activity, 

The imagination — ver active in the child—enlivens the play, 
and brings out continually new points. 

‘The objects that surround the ehild, are the first ones which ft rep- 
resents ; with them if imitates and connects the actions and works from 
the life of Nature and of man. To these tho child is led by the re- 
semblance which it sees between the objects around it, and the play- 
material at hand. And the child does it so masterly, that the adult Is 
often obliged to collect his thoughts in order to follow the child In its 
childish flight of ideas, 


y ioe 
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RING-LAYING. 


Whereof consists the matertal used in this Git? 

‘The material used in this Gilt are wire rings or cfreles, and half 
circles, of three different sizes, viz.: cither one inch, ono and a half, 
und two inches, respectively, in diameter — or rings of any other three 
different sizes. A box generally contains twenty-four rings of cach size, 
and forty-cigth halfrings of three sizes corresponding to the rings, 

After the child has become familior with the straight line in the 
Stick-laying, it is given the embodied curved line — the half-cireles and 
circles. By means of these the child becomes familiarized with the 
properties of the eurved lines, by laying them in different positions and 
arranging them in various ways and combinations, thus producing 
richly varied forms, 

By what right are the rings among Frabel’s Gifts? 

‘The ring represents the curved stick, or the periphery of the ball 
and sphere und the embodied edge of the cylinder, Just as the stick 
corresponds to the cube and the tablets, so the circle corresponds to the 
sphere and the cylinder. ‘Therefore the rings, as a laying gamo, are just 
as appropriate as is the stick in the previous Gif. With the stick, 
geometrical forms and representations of objects (forms of life) were 
best made, whereas with the rings alone, more numerous forms of 
beauty can be made. 

‘The rings and halfrings may be introduced simultaneously — all 
that és necessary is, that the child should be made to understand the 
capabilities of this new element of instructive play; and only so much 
should be given as the age and capacity of the child warrant. The 
ring in itself is a familiar form to children, it being an almost universal 





‘ornament for the finger; it is also used as a plaything in various games, 
for instance: the graces, the more common hoops, ete. 
Tn what manner are the rings used in Ve Kindergarten ? 

‘The method is the samo as in the Stick-laying: nwnbder ie the guide, 
In simple language various facts may be stated, and always so explained 
that the children may not merely acquire a number of words. The ring 
is interlinked with the most delightful memories of childhood, The 
realm of “faery,” which is the child's kingdom, is as full of magic 
cireles as is Ireland of “‘fairy-rings." Doubtless every child longs to 
posses, or behold, one of these legendary rings, when listening to a 
fuiry-2tory, as much as it docs to own the ‘invisible cap,” or the ‘magic 
carpet," or the ‘wonderful lamp.” Now, in the ring-game, the child 
4s presented with a ring —not made of rich metal, nor set with precious 
stones, but full of harmless magic, and powerful to open to the child 
one portal at least of the ‘land of the gnomes,” and reveal to him many 
Platonian mysteries. ‘The key to this, to the child yet closed door, 
lies in the material of which the ring is made, The rings and half 
‘rings are made of iron or steel, and the child will listen eagerly to the 
story of “how fron is found." The child may be told that iron is the 
most useful of metals; that thongh gold is the more costly, yet iron 
is infinitely the more precious. Looking around us we find ever 80° 
many articles of daily use and necessity that are made of iron. Ite 
adaptability is such, that it is applied to a greater number of purposes: 
than all other metals combined. Por instance, the great engine, or 
“‘iron-horse,” a3 it is fitly named, gardenseata, fenees, fountains, 
statues, gates, cooking utensils, our stoves and grates, the locks on our 
doors, and a countless number of other things are mado of it, Andif 
‘we oxamino the works of a watch, wo find that the delicate little spring 
— almost as fine a a hair — which gives motion to the balance wheel, 
is also made of iron. No other metal so inereases in value by reason of 
the labor bestowed upon it. Behold, for instance, a piece of ore or pigs 
iron! — A child would hardly pick up either, if it found it, But when 
this same piece has gone through certain processes and has been operated 
‘upon by o skillful mechanic, how valuable it becomes! When the snow 
‘has melted, and spring-time comes, those who have gardens will want 
to dig up the flower-beds and rake them over nicely and smoothly before 
putting in the seed ; — and this cannot well be done without the help 
of hoc, spade and rake. Also the scissors, with which we out such 
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pretty forms, and the needle, without which we could nob make our 
clothes, nor sew out such pretty things, are made of iron. By talking 
similarly to the child its attention is awakened, its observation is ex- 
ereised, and the interest in the litte iron rings grows deeper. The 
child also becomes better prepared to hear the history of iron, which is 
found almoat all over the world, and the great utility of which haa been 
known from the earliest time. 

A piece of iron may be shown, and the children led to find and 
name its qualities — heavy, bright or dull —as the case may be — 
cold, hard, grayish black, or silvery, like the rings, ete. ‘The children 
may be told that iron comes from the earth; that it is brought out from 
places in the earth called “mines;" that the men who bring out the 
iron are called ‘‘ miners;" that each miner requires a light or lamp, and 
why they require it, and how they wear it, and about the tools they 
‘use, their clothes, ete. A description of the ‘‘shaft" may be given, 
by means of which the miners descend and ascend, the children may 
represcnt a shaft with the bricks, or the kindergartncr may make a 
simple drawing of it on the blackboard. How eagerly the children 
will listen, when told, for instance: “Once upon a time, these rings 
were down under the ground, deep in the earth, until people, called 
miners, made shafts into the ground and went down in baskets or 
buekets with their tools, to knock and hammer out the iron — it being 
then called ‘ore,’ because of being mixed with other substances, as 
carth, clay and stones,” The child will easily understand, when told 
that a shaft is a large hole dag into the ground and walled up, 80 05 
to keep the earth from caving iu. Some mines have two shafts, so that 
people can go down while others are coming up, and the shafts aro 
crossed by long passages called ‘‘gallevies.” If we look down into a 
shaft we see nothing, because all is dark. Below, where the miners 
work, of course all is dark, too; there the miners are digging out great 
pieeca of ore with their picks. Kach miner hes 4 lamp or candle, 
fastened cither on his cap, or belt, or in the rock above him; this gives 
him light enough to work by, whilst all nround him is dark and gloomy. 
After the ore is dug out, it is put into great baskets or buckets and 
brought up to the light of day, and is afterward taken to large fur- 
naces built of brick or stone, fastened outside with beayy iron work, 
80 that the great heat which is necessary for melting the ore shall not 
force the bricks apart, These furnaces are generally built with a aquare 





ing the ore.” The mass requires many days before it burns 1} 
and thus the iron of the ore is melted until it becomes almost as }i 
as water, and the clay and other foreign eubstances that were in 
form a scum on the top of the melted iron; this is taken off, oud toe 
the ivon is cleared from the dross. The men who do this have to be — 
very careful not to burn themselves, The melted iron is let into oblong 
holes or moulds made in gand, whore it is loft until it is again cold and 
hard. These moulds are called “ pigs,” and these iron bars are called — 
“pigiron,” which latter are removed and taken to the foundry, where — 
they are again melted, and a groat variety of things made of 
How the iron bubbles and seethes! —a red-hot liquid in the 
chaldrons! and is tadled therefrom into moulds. Some of it is made 
into wire, and some of this wire was made into rings for the kinder 
garten. ‘The ductility of iron is euch that it can be drawn into fine” 
wires of the greatest tenacity, ux we see in the telegraph wires that 
cross the streets. ‘The child may also he told that the iron can not only 
be drawn out (is ductile), but possesses the property of uniting (welding) 
with another piece of iron; when both have been brought into a red — 
heat, they are beaten together with powerful strokes and become incors 
ag if originally Out one. ‘The maguet may be introduced, and 
will be of neverduiling interest. 

‘All selentific terms and expressions should be avoided, and, Instead, 
more life and detail employed, What fairy-story would more interest a 
child, or be more apt to awaken its imagination, than a graphic de 
scription of mines and all that belongs to them? If these plays and 
talks are presented correctly, the child will learn to observe in a differs 
ent manner than ever before, all the iron objects it sees around. The 
more a child is interested in the common things surrounding it, the 
more of beauty and poetry, joy and happiness, it will have throughout 
ull its lifts, no matter what its future position may be; — and the prac 
tical benefit of each habits of observation and thought can not be estir 
mated, — The child may bo shown iow the iron changes color when it: 
is placed in the fire and becomes red-hot. Mention may be also made — 
that iron is liable ¢o rust if left in the wet or damp for a while, and that— 
tho rust wears itaway, This may easily be shown by placing a nail in — 
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water. Eyen the very rings which the children use in this Gift, some 
times grow rusty by being touched with damp hands, or otherwise 
exposing them to dampness. 

A piece of iron ore may be shown, in order to let the children notice 
the iron and the other substances of which it is composed. ~ 

By hoaring all this in & simple way — every day a little — the 
children will soon haye an idea of iron, mines and miners, and of the 
hard and dangerous lifs of the latter. Playfully an instructive lesson 
may be given by placing an iron ring or halfring in a tumbler contain- 
ing water, and then doing the same with a little stick, and the children 
will observe that the heavy iron sinks, while the light wooden stick 
swims. 

Mention may also bo made, that steel is made of iron, and that it 
is very elastic and one of the most useful of metals. 

Also, what renders iron so extremely useful to ug is its strength! 
If we wish to make a strong chain, a strong bridge, a strong water- 
tank, we use iron, Many of the steamers on the ocean are clad in iron. 
— Iron is even used as medicine — being an important constituent of 
the blood and animal tissues. 

Of course, great discretion must be exercised, so that instruction 
be not given beyond the ability and age of the ehildren; for though abil- 
ity may be there, often at a very early age, yet the powers of digestion, 
mental a8 well as physical, are atill very weak. A good kindergartner 
never pushes, for Hat is the work of the inferior teacher, and is far 
easier than to develop gradually, naturally, day after day, week after 
week, month after month, and year after year. 

‘The curved line wag introduced in the Stick-laying by bending or 
racking the stick; but this was a very imperfoct reprosentation of the 
sume. The circles and balfcireles, however, show us the curve in all 
its regularity, The rings and halfrings may either be distributed by 
the kindergartner, or by one of the children; and the children may also 
be required to hand them from one to another, thus learning to. be con- 
siderate and polite to their neighbors. 

How are the rings and hatfrings used in the kindergarten ? 

One large half-ring may be given first; {t willbe compared with the 
little stick, as used in Stick-laying, and the points of similarity and dif 
ference between the embodied curved line and the embodied straight 
line, will be noticed. The half-circle may be placed in different direc- 
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tions (concave, convex), its two ends are noticed, it is compared with 


other things, as, for instance: 

1 rm | an arch (Fig. 1); 

= the new moon (Fig. 2); 
the decreasing moon (Fig. 8); 
‘a dish (Fig. 4), etc. 


Two half-rings may next be introduced, by placing and arranging 


them in various ways; they may be 
& 


curves upward (Fig. 5); 


curves to the right (Pig. 7); 


curves to the left (Fig, 8), etc.; 


0. 
one curve upward, the otherdown- 
ward (Fig. 9); 
and the reverse (Fig. 10); 


one curve to the right, the other 
to the left. (Fig. 12); 


and the reveree (Fig, 12), ete. 


£=>, 


6. 
curves downward (Fig. 6); SZ 


a 
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48. te 


‘The two half-cireles tonehing each other 
in the curves in opposite directions (Figs. 13 


and 1); 
i. we. 
5 Tho two half-circles overlapping each x 


other in opposite directions (Pigs. 15 to 18); 7* 


'The two half-circles, touching each other at their ends, finally form 
the circle. ‘This can be done by placing one balf-cirele with ita curve 
19 upward, and the other with its curve down. *% 


ward (Fig. 19), 
‘or one halfeircle carved to the right 
and the other to the left (Fig. 20). 


Formerly, when the child combined cubes, tablets and sticks, cor- 
ners and angles were formed; but the cube could not contain another 
cube within itself, nor the square a square, nor the stick a stick; nor 
could two cubes, or two planes, or two sticks make an enclosed space; 
this could only be done with three or more cubes, planes or sticks, 
But two halfrings enclose a space, when so placed that their ends 
meet closely. And we can also place circles within circles, hy always 
placing a smaller circle within a larger one, 

‘The absence of angles in the circle may be pointed ont, 

‘The ring, like the stick, can also be helt from right to left, from 
front to back, up and down; but it cannot be daid om the table in these 
various positions, It may easily be seen that the exercises with the 
halfrings ure of the greater importance, although the whole ring, with- 
out beginning or end —the concentrated embodied circle, as it were — 
has already a great charm in itself for the child, while, on the other 














y = 


“are given, up to forty-eight halfrings. Lastly, whole and halfrings ane 
ouibiined 








hiand, the haltcirele looks different with cach shifting of position — 


appears a picture of something. ; 
The square, or the triangular one-inch network on the , 
used with the rings. The form grows by grouping the hi 

‘Tings aroun(L a square or a triangle, and thus are produced ron 
six, or gight-sided rosettes, which, when several of these are , — r 
Bice used for simple ¢ ornamentation, 












For the next exercise, the two halfrings may be exchanged 
le circle, which can fill but one position ov the table, and the 
‘can make no changes with it, as it could with the half-cireles — 
is rolled or twirled | he spinning it like a top, which ¥y 
course, create great mitt 
The ring is compared to other rings, and soon the finger oat 
hoop will be named, 
(The children may also be asked to name what they ins aa 
them ofa shape similar to the ring, and many things will be mentioned; 
also this will be the best possible opportanity to impress on the 
minds, by practical comparison, tho difference between the 
ofa ball, the roundness of the penny (ar any other coin), and the oul 
‘nese of the ring. 
The ball is round “everywhere,” as a child once expressed itself; 
the coin is flat and has an edge similar to-the circle; while the ring is 
only like a round (circular) edge, and wo can look throngh’ it and put 
the finger right through it. i 













* What mathematical theorem ts demonstrated tn the circle? 


‘Phat the cirele i ive line, every point of which is equidistant’ from: 

ee ‘eontre.’ (| 
Gani paraltet Tines be stiown ? is 

©) They can be shown by placing a small ring within a larger one, 

What is thie methodical process in the ring-game ? 
‘The easiest process for the child is to begin the exercishs with the 

whole rings (the exercises with these being less complicated than with 

‘the haltrings), commending with one, then proceeding: to two, three, 

‘Your — up to twenty-four rings; then two, four, six, cight baifrings 









J. — The order may also be reversed, or whole ond halfrings 
may be given alternately ‘or combined, 


Bi == 
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Circular forms we see everywhere around us, in nature as well as 
in works of art; and the ever-nctive child will readily draw comparisons 
from the surronnding objects to the forms it is laying with the rings. 

‘The three groups — forms of knowledge, forms of beauty, forms of 
life — may again be found in this Gift, although the forms of life are 
fow in number, and not very striking representations of the objects; 
and the forms of knowledge are contained, us it were, in the forms of 
beauty or symmetry. 

Beautiful symmetrical forms are made with these little rings, 
always commencing with some central form to which, 
rings or halfrings are added, as the cuse may be; thus the eye will bs 
trained to accuracy, and also # taste for all that ‘e ‘beautiful and sym- 
metrical ia formed and trained, the perceptive theulties and the senses 
are uwakoned, made active and strengthened, Mind, oye and band 
always work conjointly. By playing thus with the wire rings and half 
rings the child becomes familiarized with the properties of the curved 
Tine; for, after having placed two, three or more rings or halteings in 
the (diferent positions they can take toward each other, the child can 
so combine them ws to produce richly varied forms of beanty and sym 
metry; and although forms ef life are much more limited than those 
made with the tittle sticks of the former Gift, still the ingenuity of the 
child, which has already been developed and trained by practice in the 
other Gifts and Occupations, aided by the ever-ready imagination, will 
jead the child to make some pretty imitations of fruit, flowers and other 
objects it sees around. — The arranging of these curved lines over the 
square net-work on the table also shows the relation of the cirele to the 
aquare. ‘This must prove of gervice to the child Jater on, when learning 
to draw curved lines and circles, 

How are the exercises with the rings further carried out? 
After one ring has been consid- 


ered, (vo rings are given and ar- 2% 
ranged touching each other in the 
various directions; for instance: “up: 

. and down," (Fig. 21) as the children 


would say, representing the figure 8; 
or stretehed out from right to left 


(Fig. 22); 





a1 
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“The inner ring may touch the onter ono within in various 
(Wiga. 28 to 31). 

a 


(Fig. 82.). When the small ring is above, the child 
probably call the figure a bottle, 


‘The two rings may also overlap each other, which form 
may probably be termed a balloon (Fig. 83), 
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After such exercises, three 
rings of equal size (large) should 
be given, They may first be Inid 


80 as to touch each other, stretching up and down (Fig. 34); 
or from right to left (Hig. 35); or in a alanting direction, 





‘The rings can also overlap 
each other, representing a chain 
ig, 36). 


Or they can be arranged to enclose an even, threesided space” 
representing a triangular form. ‘This may be arranged in fourdifferent 
positions (Figs. 37 to 40), 


a 33. 3, : - Pr 
4h 
‘The rings may, in like manner arranged, overlap 


each other, giving a very pretty threesided rozette 
(Fig. 41). 


e Tnstead of giving three rings of equal size, three rings 
( ©) of the three different sizea may be given and placed within 
\ each other, with their lines parallel (Fig. 42). 
aa 


Or both inner rings can be 20 moved as to touch, within 
the side of the large outer circle, in various places (Fig, 43). 











cS) > Whey may also overlap oach other (Fig. 45), 








At this point a progressive step may be made by giving the chila 
three whole rings of each kind, then arranging the three rings of the — 
Races sss a8 at they enclose an even, three-sided space; this form 

serves for a starting-point or central form. The | 

rings next in size are now placed, for instance, one” 

in the middle of each larger ring, and within these — 
‘the emallest rings are placed, — and the child has — 
gained a perfectly symmetrical three-sided form — a 
pretty form — « form of beauty, as such forms are 

generally called in the kindergarten (Fig. 46), 


And now —when this torm has been arranged — the play can 
Dbogin, At first the children will have to be directed, but soon they 


‘will take hold of the simple rule how, 
O ) 





) to manipulate the rings properly, ( 
and innumerable forms result from 
the changes made; for instance: 
Move the three second-size rings 
to the centre (Fig. 47). 
Move the smallest rings also to the centre (Fig. 48), 
Place the second-size rings 50. 
onteide the largo rings (Fig. 49). 
# 





Take the smallest 
rings and place them 
outside the second-zize 


rings (Fig. 50), etc. 
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For a new exereise the child ia 5, 


is given four whole large rings. 
‘These again may first be placed 
touching at the sides from right 
to left (Fig. 51); 


up and down (Pig. 52); or in a alanting direction 
(Fig. 68). 
fhe 
‘These four rings may also overlap each 
other more or less (Pig. 54), 


‘They may also be placed one upon the other. 


6. 56. 
Next, the four rings may 
be pluced uquare (Fig. 55); 
or diamondwise (Fig. 56), 


i, ce. 80 that they enclose a space of an evensided, square-like form, 
It will be remarked that when the form itself is square, ite contral spaco 
is diamond-shaped before the child, and wice versa, 


o. 8. 


‘The rings in these forms 
may overlap each other, and 
pretty little rosettes are the 
result (Figs, 57 and $8), : 
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oS ‘Then these five 06. 
rings may be go ar- 
ranged as to enclose 
an even five-sided 
space (Fig. 65), 
after which five more 
rings cach of the second. 
and smallest sizes are 
added, and the rings 
are shifted about, making very pretty star y 
and rosettes (Fig. 66). 

‘The next exercise is made with st rings in the different directions 
and relations, ag carried out with three, four and five rings; and it 
may prove a profitable additional change to give at once six more rings 
of the second and third sizes for these exercises, and while arranging 
them in the different directions, to beautify them with the emailer 
rings, and thus make pretty borders (Figs. 67 and 68), 


O38, 
6 

Then an even-sided 
space may be enclosed, 
/ for instance, reversing 
\ the order and com- 
) mencing with the six 
smallest rings, adding 
the others outside pro- 
perly (Pig. 69), and 
then proceeding to 


make changes with the 
rings. 















‘The central form can thus be made with seven, eight, ning 
circles, although six rings scem, on the average, to be the pro: 

Mae eileen a he Rndargatec 

“These rosettes or stars are, as it were, forms of beauty, 
knowledge, and forms of life, all at once; for, being made | 
lines, and symmetrically, they are forms of beauty; forms of 
areseen in the different spaces as well as in the relation of the 
each other; and such a form represents a form of life os seen 
stained glass windows of churches, Other forme of life are at 
by the children, although the whole rings prove poor material 
Dut if'a child wishes to make forms of Ife, it should be allo 
0, Such attempts would result, for instance, in the following | 


How are the exercises with the half or semvcircles carried on? 
Umorely looking at that which is beautiful, will impress 

minds of grown persons, a fuller appreciation of that which is goo 
true, then the influence on the plastic mind of the child must b 
greater and more enduring. Showing to young children objects ¢ 
beyond their comprehension, will not develop this sense 80 much, 
teaching them the requisites of beauty, namely: order, cleantines 
plicity, and harmony of form. 
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‘The child receives the curved line as a means to represent sym- 
metrical or ornamental forme, i. ¢. forms of beauty. One of the chief 
points to be observed is, not to give the child too many rings or half 
rings at first, as this would merely tend to confuse; but by degrees the 
number of rings and sizes should be increased. 

It matters little whether the child beging with the whole or half 
rings; for two hal/-rings of the same size will make a whole ring; and, 
bosides, a child who has hitherto heen carefully trained, will be pleased 
with the changes which the halfrings allow; whereas the whole rings 
are rather too uniform to admit of many changes and to manipulate in 
many ways. Still, it is advisable to give only whole rings, at first, to 
children who have neither had the kindergarten training in the nursery, 
nor carly in the kindergarten, 

By means of two lalfcireles opposites and intermediates must 
again be found, for instance: form a cirele with two halfeireles (Fig. 
20), but so that the ends meet above and below; take’ the left half-cirele 
and place it — without changing its position — on the right side of the 
other half-cirele, and the two halfeircles will be found to touch each 
other in the curve, producing « form similar to the letter X (Fig. 14), 
and which form is the opposite of the halfeireles as first joined. Two: 
intermediates are gained by moving the lett halfeircle of Fig. 20 half- 
way down the diameter of the cirele, and then pushing it gently 
toward the right halfcirele, so that the apper end of the left halfeirele 
touches the middie of the right halfcircle, and the lower end of the 
right half-circle touches the middle of the left halfeirele (Fig, 72). 





‘The other intermediates we find by starting with — 73. 
Fig. 14, and moving its left (right) halfcirele so far 
downward until its upper side (not its end) touches the 
lower side of the right halfeirele (Pig. 78). 


‘Theze examples show that the circle has no angle, 
but that its opposite (Fig. 14) and their intermediate 
forms (Figs. 72 and 73) have angles. 


Te 76. 

; Of course, these exercises can ae aa 
CQ also be carried out by placing the 
half-rings so that their endé are on the right and left sides (Figs. 19, 
‘74, 18 and 75). 


bs 


a PET. . 
two curves upward (Fig. 5); or curves downward (Fig, 6); 
erent sande U8 )5 ce, seeree tthe. (Eis. Ay 
producing the figure 3. 


Again, changes may be made by reversing one of these hi 
and joining one of its ends to one of the ends of the other h 
(Pigs. 9 to 12). 

It should be understood that 70 one set of forme is to be ¢ 


side, tha 
curve upward, Ike arches (Fig, 76), Se like a tri 
(Fig. 77); and comparison may be made with similar curves in 
rounding objects, 


7. “om 


VMN. NAA 


When the three -half-circles are curved upward (Fig. 76), let 1 
middle one be turned downward (Fig. 78), or one of the end ones (F 
79); and when = halfcireles are all turned downward (Fig, 


eae 


the e mide one be turned upward (Fig. 80), or ne of the end o 


Seema 


‘The three half-cirelos may be turned mal 
their eurves toward each other, enclosing a 
three-sided space (Fig. 82). 
Invert the upper halfeirele 2o that its 
curve is turned away from you, and its onde 
touch the two upper ends of the other two halfcircles (Fig. $3), 
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oh Invert one of the other two half-circles also, 45. 
so that. all three half-circles touch at their ends 
(Pig, 84). 
Lastly, invert the third halfcirele and wo 
have a pretty good reprezentation of a leaf with- 
out astalk (Fig. 85). 


In this mannor many other forms may be foynd, — for instance: 


mw DF 


90. The number of forms increases, of course, as soon as the 
smaller halt-cireles are added. For instance; Place the halt. 
circles outside each other in various positions (Fig. 90), 
touching each other, 





‘Place the hulf-cireles within each other, at even distances 4 \_p 
apart, in various positions; for instance: Fig. ol. WwW 

© Move the haifcircles of the last form close up to each 
other, 80 that they touch in the curve (Fig. 92), 


Lot the inner half-circles all touch at one end, within cach other 
(Fig. 93). Repeat this form in other positions (Figs. 94 to 96). 


“WF OY TA AN 
Join these a four forms 80 a3 to form of them cea figures, vias 


© 6 


4 


ete., ete. Several of these forms — that is, several of one 
‘ean be Joined into one form or “plain pattern," and two or more c 
can join in this work, 

eer ieee wate he Some 2 
thus represent —a cherry (Fig. 108); a vase (Fig. 104); a 
i ree ae he 


O x<¥ 


ee 
All four halfeircles are placed with 
their curves facing and touching each 
other, thus enclosing a square-like space 
(Pig. 107). 
Tnvert. the upper half-circle (Fig, 108). 
Do the same successively with the lower, right and loft half 
‘Pig. 109 to 111), 


SGO 
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Next, move the upper and lower half-circles of the last form toward 
each other until they touch and form a circle, and move the other two 
half-circles close up to the circle; this form the child's ever-ready 

us, imagination will probably liken toa = 249. 


tomato (Fig. 112). 
Invert the right and left half 
circles (Fig. 113). 
Do the same with the two hulf-circles that form the circle, and we 


have the same form again from which we started (Fig. 107). 
tk Now move the upper and lower half 116, 


.» circles again toward each other until they 
meet in the middle (Fig. 114). x 





Do the same with the right and left half 
circles, and a protty star of four rays is 
the result (Fig. 115). 
4116. 
ur. 


Tavert the upper and lower — or 
the right and left —halfcircles again 
(Figs, 116 and 117), : 


Do the same with the remaining two, and Fig, 111, the opposite 
of the first Figure (107) of this scries, ig the result. 


18, 
~ 
Also two whole circles ean be made with the 
four half-circles (Fig. 118). 
9. The four halfeircles can also “ger 


take the positions toward each other, 
which are known as the limbs a, b, 
©, d, in the Drawing Series of the 
Kindergarten, forming with them the 
first Figure of that Sories (Fig. 119). 


‘The opposite of this is easily found by the child, by merely invert- 
‘ing tho halfcircles (Fig. 120). 


below (Fig, 121 and 122); or the same 
© result, may be attained by exchanging 
~ the right and loft sides, 
This be even more satisfactorily illustrated by ad 
Pe araae batictnies (Figs. 128 to 126,) 











A few forms of life may here follow, as made by the 
a. 





an animal's head with horns 
(ig. 127); 













‘a flower pot (Fig. 128); 


acherry (Fig, 129); 
a vase (Fig. 130); 


+a clover leaf (Fig. 131); 

) a flower (Fig. 132), eto, 

With every additional halfcircle the preliminary cxeccleia 
pointed ont with the exorcises for two, three and four halfcirel 
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be done again. The child should always be led to find out, how many 
whole circles it can make with the given number of halfcircles. In 
order to make these exercises the more interesting, the same number 
of the smallersized halfcireles may be given in addition — or even in- 
stead. i 
Forms made with sive halycircles are only few in number. 
28. 134. 


Five half-circles may frat 
be turned with their curves 
toward each other (Fig. 
133), and then the halt 
circles may be inverted 
(Fig. 184). 


‘These two figures may be used as central forme or startii 
for a rosette or ornamontal form, which again can be changed into 


many other rosettes, though it should always remain five sided, as its 
original was (Figs. 195 aud 136), 


ab 


Forms of life made with five half-cireles. 


Pee ‘A gereat souree of mirth ix 
created by making ‘grand- 
eae spectacles” (Fig, 
137). 


A bottle or vase can be made (Fig. 133); 








to the centre (Fig. 142). 


The opposite of the last 
form ig made by inverting 
the half-eireles (Fig. 143), 


form may be pronounced by some of the children to look vor 
like a “eooky." 
Tnvert, alternately, the 
halfrings of the latter form, 
and the two intermediates 
are produced (Pigs. 144 and 
145). 
‘These four forms may again 
serve as starting-points for a large, | 
six-sided rosette. For instance: 
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y poke 


Other forms may bes 
ere 


Et ie ¢ 


 - 


Forms of life: 


two cherries (Fig. 155); 


‘a pitober (Fig. 158), ote. 


# 













“Hh poresiad frm stot bra cil to naa, and o 

Sees dial wok in on exe ont these Ne "They ¢ 
central forms in making: stars. 

fees aig soven-rayed or rosettes. 


ae As a form of life the leat with berry is 
a pretty example (Fig, 105), 





165. 
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With eight halfcircles make four whole circles — and, if thought 
necessary, those exercises made with four whole circles may here be 
repeated. 

‘Tho following exercizes may be carried out: by dictating, for 
instance, Fig. 168, and letting the child develop other forms from it, 
vin. 


+ (3 a 
3 3 be 











(Figs, 178 and 179). 


) Other forms may be 
! made of the diffrent sizes 






Of halfcircles—for instance (Figs. 130 to 187): 


© x4 





‘The laat two forma (186 and 187) are only two-sided, yet a chih 
will find similar ones, 
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All these forms may again stand for 
starting-points 28% 

18. O in laying out a 

idles pe 


O OQ? peeve 
178 (Fig. 188), 
ian or with form 174 
O (Fig.ts6). 
(a) Several chil- 
dren may also 
Join in making « “plain pattern,” by each child making the same form, 
and afterward joining all these together. or instance, by repeating 
and joining Fig. 179 (Pig. 190), ete, 
10, 


Borders may be made, for instance (Figs. 191 and 192): 
181, 


lm? 
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‘Thos the number of half-rings and rings may be increased until all 
are used, 

‘The child may always exchange the halfrings for a whole ring, 
whenever it has formed a cirele with two halfrings and means to retain: 


the circle during the form. 
‘The following Figures will serve to show what a variety of forms 


ean be made: 
£00. 








Forms of lite may be: 


a pitcher (Fig. 200); a branch (Fig. 210); 
209. 
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‘Thus, in play, as it were, the child ix Jed to fad out the different 
relations two or more rings can stand in toward each other, 

‘The curved line is found throughout the universe, 

‘The forms made with the circles and half-cireles are, owing to the 
nature of the curved line, more or leas beautiful forms, and therefore 
the exercises with this Gift are of such importance, a2 they bear upon 
themeelves the stamp of beauty, Thus the child iz, by and through its 
work, turned toward the ideal, which ix much to be desired in this very 
“matter-offact” world. And it is for this reason that Frecbel lays 
such a stress on the development of the sense of beauty. ‘The child is 
led to make symmetrical forms also with the other Gifts and Oveupa- 
tions, but the curved itself is a better means for gaining this end, 
than any other mater If it be true that the adult feels clevated by 
merely looking at what is beautiful — that it inspires him for the good, 
true, noble and beautiful in action, word and deed — then must not 
this influence be stronger and more lasting, when exercised on tho 
plastic mind of the ebild! If we do believe in the possibility of the 
qualities, inclinations, character, and talents of the child being devel. 
oped in the two opposite directions of good and exit — which possibility 
ix the reason of the necessity of education — then we should employ 
every means in our power to direct the innate inclinations toward that 
which és trae, good, beautiful, noble and sublime — that is, toward the 
iieat, Among these means stands pre-eminent a timely and rational 
development of the sense of the beautiful. This cannot be done — 
though it is often attempted — by introducing to the ehild objects of 
art, which it cannot asx yet comprehend and delight in, ws the adult 
does. But the child should rather be guarded carefully, 90 thut its sur 
soundings contain and show tho fundamental requisites of beauty, viz.: 
order, cleanliness, simplicity and harmony of form, at the same time 
giving it assistance in the active representation of the beautiful in a 
manner adapted to the state of development of the ehitd. 

Here and there utilitarians may question the practical value of 
this Gift; — but ix not this tendency to materialism one of the faults of 
our time? — this tendency to despise alt that kind of labor or knowl 
edge which does not promise some direct gain? Ought not that alzo, 
whieh cultivates the higher tastes, which appeals to the sense of the 
beautiful, to haye an established place in a system of training for 
children? 























“eastlea hung in the air," or the wide 
waving grass? Tho maps do not show these, but the 
deseribe the country, that the child can see all this, and mo 
mind's eye. Again: How can children make good spellers, 
can imagine the written word bolore them! 

In the kindergarten the children are tanght early to 
mitul’s eye open; they not only learn what the objects presen 
represent, Wut all Uhe possibilities of the object; they are | 
resolve it into parts, and to make it into something new. So, 
stance, when they look at the cube, they sce in it something 
the cube, — perhaps a atone, a table, ete. So also the ring 
‘ing more than the cirele of iron or steel. It is aafe t 
that when children thus trained grow up, money will suggest. 
more to them than barter, and that aman or a woman will | 
thing more to their mental vision than mere externale will prose 
We find in this Gift a great quantity of work, giving the | 
good common-sense starting-point from which’ to build apa 
of symmetry. Children will appreciate the symmetrical, or r 
‘a8 laid with this Gift, far more than they would a piece of art, Be j 
fine painting or a beautiful piece of sculpture, 
The quarter-circle might also be introduced; it would, | 
merely multiply the many forms to such an extent, that they cou 
be used at the exponse of the other Gifts and Occupations in 
dergarten proper.” 
May the embodied curved line be used together with the em 
straight tine? 

When introducing the rings and half-rings, they are first 

to tho stick, fading a likeness as well as many pointe of dif 























Tn the future this wil be treated more extensively, In wo far a It Is used Ie 
‘diate und Elementary Classes. 
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tween thees two representations of the edge, The stick and halfring 
ean be placed in different positions, whereas the whole ring remains 
always the sane, 

‘The younger the children, the lees inclined they are to make ab- 
stract forms; they seek and try to find everywhere the concrete — that 
whieh stands in close connection with life. Thus the preference of 
children for making forms of life can be accounted for. 

While the rings are little adapted to be used for representing 
Jorms of life, observation in the kindergarten hws shown that also 
in this direction the child can make good use of the circles, especially 
if'sticka are given together with the rings, 

And here again, forms of knowledge, beauty and life can be laid, 
the two former being closely linked. 

What is the ordor of the exercises? 

Either the whole rings can be given first, conjointly with the 
sticks, or whole and halfrings can be given alternately, — provided, 
only, that instruction be given in a systematic, progressive manner. 
For instance: 

‘The child may first be given 0 stick and a ring, and the first act of 
the child will probubly be to roll the ring like a boop, the stick repre 
senting, of course, the hoop-stick. 

‘The ring and stick are then placed on the table, where the stick 
can take various positions, but not so the ring. 





als. 215, 
The stick may be placed in the middle upon 
the ring, up and down (Fig, 214), and also from 
Tight to left, dividing the ring into two equal 
parts (Fig. 215). 


416, 


‘The stick may touch the ring outside 
with its end, which form would probably 
be called’ a fan (Fig. 216); or a cherry 
(Fig. 217), ete., according to the direction 
given to the stick, 


With three sticks and threo ringe a form like an equilateral tri 
-may be represented (Fig, 221); or a chair (Vig. 222), ete. 


a1 “ 


With four sticks and sour rings a form Ike a square (Fig. | 
rhomb (Fig. 224) may be represented; 
£25. 















ora cross (Fig, 225); or a flag (Fig. 226). 


With Jive sticks and five rings a regular fivesided 
form may be represented (Fig. 227); also a cottage 89, 
(Fig. 228), on. 






a bauner (Pig. 229), ete. 





one haifeirele and one stick can represent: a mouse trap 
a dish (Pig. 283); 











the letter D or P (Figs, 234 and 285), according to the size of the half 
cirele or stick; a sickle (Fig. 236), a sun-shade (Fig. 297); an anchor 
(Fig. 288) ete, 


DP ee 


£30. With two half-circles and one stick can be represented: the 


~ letter B (Fig. 350); a globe to Rail ig 240}; & yang 
K a dish (Fig. 241), ete, 


j © 
With two sticks and one half-ctrele: a fruit dish (Fig. 242); an open 


tent (Fig. 243); a garden hat (Fig. 244); a little boat with mast (Fig. 
245); a mushroom (Fig. 246); a turnip (Fig. death 


242. am 
With two Aalf-cireles and tio sticks; a heart (Pig. 248); an hour 
ples (Fig. 249); a crown (Fig. 250), ete. 


OD \ aes 




















contral forms for making large stars, 

With Jour stieks and four haif- 

rings may be made: a wagon (Vig. 

260); a pair of scissors (Pig. 261); 

a pitcher (Fig. 262), ete. 
£60. 
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Symmetrical forms may be: } 


With Ave half-ringsand five sticks: loaves on a branch (Fig. 267); 
4 bird-cage (Fig. 268). 


eo 9 


Symmetrical forms are: 


Ox 





Although animals cannot well be represented, 
ally try to do 60, just as it would try to draw them on a slats, 
2% 


‘There can further 


be made: 4 flag (Fig. 
274); a pair of acig- 
sora (Pig. 275), ete. 
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279. = #30. 281. 


‘Thus the child will represent various forms, will reproduce by 
means of the circles, half-cireies and sticks impressions of objects it has 
received, 1. e. make the internat external. 

How the child will delight in representing the serpentine river 
with its fishes, which in the kindergarten games is so prottily repro- 
sented by the children, 


Qf: 


> 2 ee) 


Or the stn with his golden beama shining down upon the little 
house where litte Red Ridinghood’s mothqr lived! The ehildren will 
not forget to make the geese that waddle down to the pond, and the 
trve that has lost ite leaves because it iz autumn, 

The various forms may be copied on the slate. ‘The straight lines 
the child will be able to draw on the square network marked on the 
alate; but aa it would be too diflicult for the child to make off-hand a 
correct representation of the circular tine with the pencil, it may suffice 
at first for the child to make an outline of the circle or halfcircle by 
placing these for patterns on the slate, At all events, whatever is done 
with the rings, halfrings and sticks, the kindergartner should always 
beware of a “too much,” and should bear in mind that the more sim- 
plicity and order prevails, the better will be the result gained. 
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THE TWELFTH GIFT. 


THE THREAD-GAME. 


‘To the aystem of Freebel’s Gifts and Occupations belong also the 
different Thread-Games, although Froebel says very little of them in 
his writings. These games are entertaining, and necessary to his 
Gifts — that is, if we wish to develop according to his system. 

‘The cube represents the body, the tablets the plane, and the stick, 
ring, and thread represent the line, 

The thread, of which the ends are joined, illustrates the cirele as a 
line equally distant everywhere from its centre. ‘The various forms, 
therefore, are developed from the circle, and have always the same 
circumference. ‘The forms are quite manifold. One form here, as in the 
previons Gifts, always grows out of the preceding one; the Inet form, 
therefore, was brought about and prepared by the former. 

Jn the Thread-Game the following has to ba observed, viz.: “We 
find not. only the opposites, but also all the intermediates produced by 
finding the opposites.” 

‘This Gift has also another quality in common with all the other 
Gifts and Occupations, viz.: that not only young children are interested. 
by it, but also persons of maturer age. 

From the previous Gifs we have already seen, that Frovbel's 
means of work for the little ones are all founded only on the natural 
occupations of children. And go it is also with the Thread-Game — a 
Gift representing the pliable line, 

What ts the Thread-Game ? 

The Thrend-Game is simply ‘drawing with the given line’? — the 

thread — instead of with the pencil. 
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Ja what consists the likeness to, and the difference from, the previous 

Gift — the Rings ? 

The thread, when knotted together, as used in the Kindergarten, 
has, like the ring, neither beginning nor ond, The difference is very 
apparent — the ring never changing its form, the thread being pliable; 
anil, further, the ring being made of metal, the thread of colored cotton 
‘or wool, , 

Children are naturally fond of threads or cords of any kind; and 
in investigating the contents of a boy's pockets, one ia almost always 
sure to discover a ball or “tangle” of string, which is regarded by its 
owner as an indispensable article, to be used in the manufacture of 
horse-reing and kites, for spinning tops, making bows, and many other 
things, The little girl uses it also in various games; but with her the 
strong cord or string is replaced by worsteds, silk, ribbons for the 
doll, ete, 

‘The Thread-Game is not only an amusement, but of actual use to 
the child, We often see children do things that have never been taught 
them, but which seem intuitive. Just as young animals gambol and 
play, and in so doing expand their muscles and strengthen their sinews, 
so does a little child kick out its little lege, stretch its toes, and twist: 
its fingers. Ifit did not do this, it would not grow and become strong, 
but would wither away and die. — Of course, the hand can be ensily 
trained and developed, like any other part of the body, if this is com- 
meneed in the right way and at the proper time. Not only does every 
Gift and Occupation serve for such training of the hand, but especially 
is this the case with the so-called finger and hand games, which may be 
introduced again, together with the various Gifts and Occupations. 

‘The children of yarious countries have a game of unknown origin 
and antiquity, which is played by two persons with a string of about 
thirty inches in length knotted together and twined twice around the 
hands of one player (Pigs. Land 2), 
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the middle fingers then taking up the threads from the inner side of the 
hands of the player (Figs. 8 and 4), 





Fig. 4 is to be so shifted on to tho fingers of the other player, aa 
to assume a different figure. This is done by the second player placing 
thumb and first or seeond finger on both sides where the threads cross 
each other, and then drawing 
these over the lower thread and 
passing thumbs and fingers from 
below within, and then upward, 
resulting in Fig. 6: 





‘Then this form is again similarly 
(Fig. 6) removed on to the first one’s 
fingers, resulting in Fig. 7: 





For children who are awkward and clumsy with their hands, this 
is an excellent exercise, as it makes the muscles of the fingers supple 
and pliable. 

This game is called ‘‘cat's cradle’ in this country. Fig. 4 is the 
“cate cradle;” Fig. 5 has the name of ‘‘choese-board;” Fig. 7 is called 
‘the water,” 


=~ 















‘Whus variows changes can be made (Figs. S$ and ), wat 
“tailor's long scissors” are made, which form cannot be ch 





prisoners," which is played by two children, 
tl jaca td seerioa tat bs the Blovng teased 
Sos gigi astute mreapeamnbing deere ic, " 
wrists of one of the players, who, by the way, ix not insta 





“pee previously between the other string and the arms of 
player (Fig. 10). 


Now you agk the first player, who iz unacquainted with the gi 
‘to froe himself without breaking the string, Afer various | 
‘he will find this to be impossible for him to do, and then the | 
‘one’s turn will come. ‘This player will take hold of the middle” 
first one’s string and put it from behind underneath thestring ' 
one of his own wrists and then slip the string over the sam 
he is free. There are other thread-games tobe played by only. 
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in which the thread of which the ends are knotted together, is wound and 
twisted about the fingers of one hand in diferent ways, producing various 
results. These nay have had their eause in that children alieays must 
have their fingers busy. Activity is the law of childhood and of nature; 
without it even tho smallest weed could not grow! This natural activity 
of children is manifested in countless ways No person is born lazy. 
Achild actively and correctly trained, will not only retain its naturst 
activity and energy, but, toa certain extent, use them to the bext 
advantage, Many things which we learned in our childhood, we may 
since have forgotten; though there will always be some things which 
we retain and remember as clearly as ever, just as if they were printed 
with golden letters in our memory — recalling ever so many happy 
hours spent in Innocent amusement with those we loved, The simple 
amusement of the Thread-Game answers so well to the child's natural 
inclination to constant activity that we may often find it in the houses 
of the poor as well as in those of the rich, 

How is the Thrend-Game, ax userl in the Kindergarten, introduced? 

Instructive conversation or remarks should always accompany 
whatever is given to the child, The material of cach Gif or Occupa 
tion will always afford a subject for it. For instance, the worsted 
thread would bring up # host of pleasing associations to the child — of 
summer, green fields, lamba, sheep washing and shearing, spinning, ete, 
‘The children will attentively examine their own clothes, or any woolen 
uutterial around them, — Tf cotton thread be used, it leas our imagi- 
nation at once to the ‘Sunny South", and we see the colored people 
gather the cotton contained in the capeules of the plant; we see how 
this is piled up In large heaps, forming by and hy lange bales of cotton, 
which are sent to the manufuctories in the different countries, where 
it is prepared in ever s0 many ways for various purpoges, us, for in- 
stance, for dresses, underwear, knitting-thread, ete. 

Again: the red color of the thread, which is usually used for this 
gume, will induce us to tell the story of the discovery of the cochineal, 
which yields auch a brilliant red color, The color may again be com- 
parod to objects of a similar color, Next, the ends of the thread will 
be knotted together, and a little lesson can ensue as to how to make a 
knot. Various kinds of knots may also be of interest to the children. 





ee 
‘Pulling the ends tightly together, and 
knot tune lg 18). 


ends of a string are laid across ae ee 
‘Instanee, the one you hold in your lef hand abo 
‘the one you hold in your right (Fig. 14). 








a 
‘The right upper end is then drawn through * 
tho space (Fig. 17), and the ends are drawn tight, 
and the knot is finished (Fig. 18), This knot is 
| called a “sailor's knot,” 
BD 


For another knot, called the ‘‘weaver's knot,” pl 
ends of the string again asin Pig. 14. Then take ho 
undermost end, about halfway down the loop, and p 
the uppermost end and around the end to the lef (Fig. 9). 
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‘Then draw the right end over the one 
above it and pasa it along ite own length, through 
the loop formed by the other end (Fig.20); then 
grasp the ends thus doubled on themselves and 
draw the knot togcthor (Fig. 21). 





‘These koots may be untied with patience, although they are cou- 
sidered to be strong, safe knots, In connection with this the children 
might be told about the ‘Gordian knot," which would prove an attractive 
story for even young children, if told in a childlike manner. They may 
also be told — in connection with knots about the poor weavers, and 
the merry sailors may algo come in for their share. A story may like- 
wise be told about the slate, which is one of the treasnres of the earth, 
from which it has to be removed by hard labor, blasting and engine- 
power, and of course, picks, hammers, wedges and various other tools 
are needed, too, Also about the removal and preparation of the slate 
— which is a species of stone — many interesting facts may be given. 
‘The different uses of slate, as for tiles, mantel-pieces, slate-pencils, etc., 
muy be mentioned, ‘The frame of tho slate offers an opportunity to 
speak about wood and trees. The sponge is also taken into considera- 
tion, and how we find it, leads us to the wonders of the ocean. 

Facts of this kind, though always told in a simple way, will intercat 
the child in the material before him, and besides, by making the child 
speak, it& power of speech becomes more developed — for the child 
should always be encouraged to bring forth its little store of facts upon 
tho subject under consideration. 

Thus it may readily be seen, what an amount of general knowledge 
the Kindergarten child will have acquired by the time he is old enough 
for real study. What a pleasure it will be to teach such children, when 
the mind is #0 far developed! Both study and teaching become a de- 
light, when the Kindergarten has done the right: work, 

In the Thread-Game the child has the pliable line, instead of 
tho stiff straight and curved lines; the thread can answer the pur- 
pose of either stick or circle, having the quality of assuming the 
form of each, 





What are the adjuncts of the thread in this game? 

A cup of water, a slate, a pencil, and a aponge. 
How is the play carried on? 

A red-colored cotton or worsted thread about 18 in 


grow! h 
shaping itself readily into the required forms, When f 
water, it is placed on a damp slate which has lines forming a 
of squares on its surface, Then with the aid of a pointed el 
may be moyed about to produce forms of knowledge, forms of 33 
(or beauty) and forms of life — or of objects we see around us, 
‘The first and casiest, form the thread will assume, ia i 
stretching the thread out from right to left until we have a do 
‘or two parallel horizontal lines before us which are Joi 
ends (Fig. 22), —— *—., 
By raising the upper line (Fig. 23) from the middle up 
moving the lower one from the middle downward, or to} 
3 and then gradually and alters 
nately widening the form above 
and below, it will goon resemble 
a square placed corner-wise be- 
fore us (Pig. 24.) The centre of 
this form may be found and indicated by a pencil-mark. 


Tn thie game, as in the ring-games, the forma of kno 
symmetry are intimately connected, 

With this little string quite a “lesson in drawing” nay be 
the child being taught that it muat observe closely in order to 
to give only crude outlines of even familiar objects, cultivating 4 
way the mind, eyes and hand. 

‘The material is so supple, that it readily obeys the slig 
tions of the pencil, thus making the work fascinating. In this g 
in others, practice makes perfect. One form can easily be 
another form by only a few motions of the pencil, — ‘Th 
offers to ESSER ai oreestonis Meeresite Fee De Beas ra 
‘not found in any other of the Gifts or Oceupati: 
nvnaly, the law of expillary attraction, and 
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‘The red-colored thread is best to be used for this game, for it docs 
not: discolor when tvet, and contrasts well with the dark back-ground 
of the slate; also, there is nothing deleterious in the dye, which cannot 
be said of all other colors, A white thread would soon grow soiled 
and dingy, and hence cannot so well be used. ‘Therefore scarlet proves 
the best color to be used for this Gift. 

How do we further proceed ? 
When the soaked thread has been 
£5. arranged on the slate a8 9 square cor- 9, 
ner-wise before the child, the middles of 
the sides are drawn toward the centre 
(Fig, 25), which resulta in a cross, 
Noxt, the outer right and left parts of 
this form ave indented slightly (Pig. 26). 


PS ‘Then the same is done to the upper ye 
part (Fig. 27). 
And finally aleo to the lower or front 
part of the form, and a symmetrical star, 
or four petaled flower is produced (Fig. 


28), 


Next, we arrango the flexible thread to form a circle, or ring, a3 
the child may term it (Fig. 29). 


29. All operations are carried out 30. 
by the rule of opposites. 
Thug, the top of the circle 
may be gently moved halfway 
to the centre, and a form like a 
boan or kidney appears (Pig, 80), 


‘Then the lower part is similarly pushed upward, and a form re 
sembling the “lady's finger” is gained (Fig. 81). 


a. 
3h Noxt, the right and left 
sides ure similarly moved 
in, and a “silk-winder” 
for Mamma is the result ‘ 
(Fig. 32). 














1 
far observed as to retain the sume number of sides in the: 
changes. 

From the simple to the complex is the rule to be followed 
In everything else in the Kindergarten. 


‘The square may next be arranged square before the ¢ 

the help of tho square net-work of the slate this Tiare 

om done (Fig. 87), The central point 
may also be found in this, as in 
in all the following goometrical 
forms, 


‘Then the corners of the square 
are drawn toward the middle 
(Pig, 38). 






‘Tho sides of this form are 
slightly drawn out to a point 
(Fig. 39). 

‘Then draw the frst indenta- 
tions quite to the middle (Fig. 40), 
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4h 
‘The same indentations are 
drawn out again (Fig. 41), ete, 
Let tho thread be arranged as an 
ie oblong — a parallelogram (Fig 42), AY 


Draw in the corners and sides alternately, and oblong forma like 
tho following will bo produced (Figs, 43 to 47): 


OSE 


#. Or Tet the thread take #9. 
tho form of an oval, and 
the following forme can 
be made (Figs. 48 and 
49). 
Fig. 49 may be compared to dumb-bells. 





Figs. 50, 61, 62, ete., can also be made: 
6. bh. 





By again drawing the corncrs and sides alternately tos 
middle, the following forms may be produced: 
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From the hexagon or six-sided form (Fig. 
61) the following roscttes may be developed 
(Figs. 620 64). 


ee p-"3 












Y fe 3 iy 
Seven-sided forme are too difficult for the Kindergarten child, 
Bight-sided forms are easily derived from the four-sided form and 
the circle, 
6. 
Forms of life way be derived from any of the 
forms of knowledge. Forinstance, fromthe 
‘or circle a heart can easily be made, simply by 
pushing the upper and lower sides of the equare 
or circle gently downward (Fig. 65). 
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us From any of the geametrical a9 

forms we can make the following 

forms; 

‘® tobacco pipe (Fig. 68); 

papa’s hat (Fig. 69); ¢ 
bs 
a cap (Fig. 70); 
a soldier's cap (Fig. 71); 
7! 


78. 
& glove (Fig. 72); 
a cock (Fig, 78); 
J 





7%, 
a shoe (Fig. 74); 
a boot (Fig. 0); 
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an open umbrella (Fig, 78);: 


x tia 
a helmet (Fig. 16); 
a closed umbrella (Fig. 7%); 


78. 
a table (Fig, 79)3 
tt) a bedstead a te: 80); 


8. 
achat (Fig. 81); 
a sausage (Fig. 82); 


a pitcher (Fig. 83); 
3. 


a bretzel (Fig. 84). 








Se 2 Cas (och | 2 || 


a bell (Fiz. 99); 
an anchor (Fig. 98); [ fen 


ahorm (Fig. 101); ao guitar (Fig, 102); 


a trumpet (Fig. 100); oo ae 
00. J 
a turnip (Fig. 103); 
203. 


a morning-giory 
a violet leaf (Pig. 104); leaf (Fis. 105); 


PD 


ae | 


8 poar-with leaf (Pig. 107); ay gcomm and an 


epee eh 407. oak-leat (Fig. 108); 
leaf (Fig. 106); (208. 
QO 


an eel (Pig. 100); ‘a fish (Fig. 110); 


4109, a : = 10, ss 


adrngon-tly (Fig. 111); a duck (Fig. 112)5 astork (Pig, 118); 


— iit Jide 
y 
he 


a dog (Fig, 214); 
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a bat (Fig. 115); apig (Fig. 116); 
1 ii 
two dolls (Figs. 118 and 119);- 
4 portmantean (Fig. 117); 
im , 
tho letter A’ (Fig. 120); the letter C (Fig. 121); 


A G 


the dgures 6, tent rhe! Ete aay : 


G6 9 











‘tho new moon (Fig. 127); 


a human head (Fig, 128). 


From those forma it may be sccn that utensils, niusical instr 
Tesyos, fruit, fishes, birds, animals, and many other forms, can 
sented with the thread in a simple way. If necessary, a few 
with the pencil may be added to complete the form. ‘The child may 
trace the outline of the form taken by the thread on the slate, 
to preserve it, 

‘The forms ought, of course, to be made rery evenly, 

From these exercises the child also learns to measure di: 
the eye, 

As long as the slaite and thread are wet, and therefore ail 
Jong the form will retain the exact outline given. Bot when 

and thread get dry, they no longer adhere, and the form will 

destroyed if the slate is much moved about. Thus, through tl 

the child will become ucquainted somewhut with the law of 








== "= 


4 " 
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'The Thread-Game may be said to amount to a preliminary course 
of drawing, 30 far a8 the faculty for the reproduction of forms goes; 
for the child can make symmetrical figures and curved lines with the 
thread long before it oan drate the same on the slate or on paper, Tt 
traing the children to order, neatness and skillfulness, and needs much 
supervision, though it is much liked by ebildren. 

If the children should accidentally spill water, or splash it on the 
table, they may be told many facts of this usefal and precious liquid — 
one of them being, that we could not live without it. The dew and 
rain, the mist and clouds, the snow and hail, the ice, the little brook, 
the stream, lake and occan,—all give bountiful material for interesting 
and instructive facts. 

If possible, the forms should always be reduced to the ground-form, 
i. e. the form from which they started, as the child does, for instance, 
in the Third Gif, when the eight little cubes are changed and recbanged 
into many forms, and finally made again into the whole cube, 

‘The symmetrical forms thus produced are many and graceful, and, 
when correctly formed, they may be utilized for embroidery designs. 

When the child has prodnced a pretty or correct form, it is natur- 
ally desinous of retaining the same, For this purpose the slate has 
only to be laid aside until it be dry, when the form may be easily traced 
with the pencil, after the clinging thread has heen removed, and thus 
the pictured form will be made more lasting. 

‘urther, in order to preserve the designs, many of whieh would 
give patterns for braiding, etc., the thread may be saturated with ink, 
instead of water, and the figure desired may be secured by lightly 
pressing a sheet of paper upon the thread, thus obtaining a permauent 
impression, 

By following this method of making outline forms of objects with 
the thread, the child will be able to produce designs far more correct, 
than he could possibly do at this age by freehand drawing. The child 
will also observe, that with the dry thread upon the dry slate he can do 
nothing, for it will retain no form, it is perfectly unstable; bat with 
immersion It at once acquires new propertios, and is tho child's tract- 
able servant, — and upon the child now alone depends all the tirther 
processes — whether the forms are to be untidy and crooked, or trie and 
beautiful. Therefore, while this game helps to train the obild's fheulties, 
the eye, nnd, memory and fingers must be his frithful aids, 
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THE POINT. 





From the body to the plane (tablets), to the line (as represented in 
the sticks, circles, halfcircles and in the Thread-Game), we now proceei 
to the point, which represents, so to say, the embodied corner of the 
cube. Beginning with the concrete, we have passed on toward the 
abstract, Le. from the consideration and analysis of the solid bodies, 
tw the plane-surface, and the edge, to the smallest possible portion of a 
body, viz, “iat part of the junction of two or three lines or sides, 
which we call the point, and which — more accurately speaking — ia 
merely imaginary, and cannot be taken (rom the body, But this same 
quality had also the planes and the lines, — and as we embodied these, 
we may do the same also with the point. 

‘The point is that which has neither length, breadth nor thickness; 
to indicate it, we make a dot; but even the centre of the dot could not 
be taken as actually the point, ‘This invisible quantity we have to 
represent in the kindergarten with something sufficiently tangible to 
take hold of and work with. 

What is the material used for this Gist? 

Frebel speaks of various materials with which to fill out this gap 
in the system. As the line is embodied in a tangible way in the stick, 
sing and thread, so the point is embodied in what approaches it as near 
ag possible, viz,; seeds, shells, smail pebbles, leaves and buds of 
flowers, ete, Sawdust and sand may alzo be mentioned, for they also 
are capable of taking form. ‘The child's first act would be to make 
itsclf a “garden” with this latter material, or to draw forms and figures 
in it; to make mountains, dig holes, etc, However, activity of this 
kind belongs in another place, — to the occupations of the garden, 


a 








: Ree raise i deal to form 
‘spaces. Sawdust and sand cannot do this, as the p 
Pe amen verano Really eon! many of 


(the parts), cte,, cte. Sorting is casy, if the cens0 of frat ia ome 
doreloped. 


According to the logical sequence of the Gifts, the 
one, yet practically it is one of the first given to the child. 
also to act a3 a starting-point for many ideas to the child. 

Whateror tho child does, the aim to be kept in view 
‘be to make the bubits of the mind and body onterly, 
logical. 






‘To many of na, one of the carliczt pleasures of happy 
the picking up of little stones and shells at the sea-shore 


forms, Children may alzo often be found sitting on the 

fine, white beach-sand, laying ont and feucing in imaginary pa 
gardens with the little white shells and pebbles. Thelove > 
tiful is to some extent gratified in this way. ' 
What is new in this Gt? 


‘The child learns the fact, that the fine is not the 


‘tany bo resolved into a scrios of points, "The mathematical 
point — position without length, breadth or thickness — it 











| 


' 
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hardly possible to convey to a child; nor ia it desirable to do so, The 
facts relating to pointa —that treo of them determine the direetion of 
aatraight line, —that the shortest distance between two points is a 
straight linc, —that a curve is a line whose direction changes at every 
point, — all these facts receive their Wlustration in the kindergarten from 
this Gif; and for the young child's mind this is as yet quite enongh. 
A nearer approach to the region of pure mathematics would be but to 
stupely or overlond the young mind. In the kindergarten Wie point ix 
made a material for form, — not for the abstract, — Lentils serve well, 
perhaps better than anything else, for this purpose; for they are nearly 
uniform in sizo and shape, and, having only slightly convex sides, do 
‘not roll out of place aud thus spoil the form, 

How ts this Gift introduced ? 

A pea, a bean, a lentil, and a kernel of corn may at first be given, 
and the child's ever ready imagination will compare the pea, perhaps, 
to a ball, or the little white bean to an egg, and ao forth. Or if shell 
or a pebble be given, the child will just as readily ‘give it a name.!' — 
Next, the form and substance of the given embodied point will be spoken. 
of, Little stories, the subjects of which are the material in question, or 
little songs, will endow it with life and beauty, at the same time open- 
ing to the ehild the wonderful book of nature. 

A seed may be planted, and the child may observe its germination 
and growth. 

Tn what manner should instruction proceed P 

‘The child will next be directed to place the seed on the intersection 
of two lines of the square net-work on the table; four more seeds may 
be added ono after another and the child counting them, will 
notice, that it hag now a3 many seeds as it has fingers on one 
hand, The additional seeds are placed, like the first one, on 
the intersections of the lines in one direction, either from » 
right to left (Fig. 1), t 





1 or ‘np and down” (Fig. 2). 
++++-+4 


The child receives more seeds — five ata time —antil it has 5x5 
seeds, and placing cach flvo soeds in tho game direction and parallel to 





; ducing a more clonrly defined line and at the 
same time exercising eye and hand (Fig. 4). 





Tho game can be carried ont, of 
course, in the vertical direction 
(Pig. §), and by joining both, or 
rather, repeating the one and the 
other four times in the manner de- 
scribed, a square is produced again 
Gig. 6). 















Again, commencing once more with Fig, 4, the child 
this time eight seeds in addition, and places always one © 
between the seed lying on the intersecting lines and the seed 
middle of the line, thus producing a continuous dine eon 
points cleeely touching each other, and verifying 
practically, that a line can be resolved into a 
series of points, or rice versa (Fig. 7). 


aK 


‘The same exercise can again be 
vertical direction, and, finally, by 
the one and the other four times, a 
work of lines, which are resolved into poi 
produced (Fig. 8). 
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Again only tive seeds may be given to 
commence with, and these are placed, each 


a 
i middle of , in the direction 
Ge ee eee a BGI 


or from front to back (Pig. L0); or combined in both directiona(ig. 11). 





When the diagonal line ia to be formed, the child is directed 
is. to place, for instance, one seed at the right upper corner, and 
i one on the left lower corner of a square, one in its centre, 
and one each between the latter seed and each of the two 

corners (Fig. 12). 


‘This line may be made in the other direction, or may be continued, 
by directing the child to lay the seeds right through the square from 
one corner to the corner diagonally opposite, 

‘These exercises should however not be strictly carried ont, ono 
after the other; but at times the children should be permitted to play 
with the sceds as they please and the guiding word and example of the 
kindergartner or mother will do much to make it all profitable and fult 
of enjoyment to the young children, A finger exercise, or an exercise 
for the voice and language may be introduced and will increase the in- 
terest and pleasure, 

‘The various lines formed with the seed can next be combined, and 
again forms of knowledge, forms of life, and forms of beauty may be pro~ 
duced; although the forms of knowledge had better here be used only 
for starting-pointa, or ground-orms, from which to develop the other 
forma. The various lines may at first also be arranged in the different 











__llll 


must be “'mamma;” the third lin 
is the “big brother or sister 












home, 
pussy" (Fig. 13). 


‘These lines can be arranged in various 
ways; for instance: “papa” can stand Jtrst, 
and “baby” last; or the Mnes may be re- 
versed —cither the longest or shortest line 
first, 80 that their upper ends be kept Ievel 
(Fig. 14), and they may represent to the child, 
for instance, the different stockings (or ather 
articles of clothing) of the members of the 
family, hung on the clothes-line, 

18, 


Or a vertical line may be laid over one of 
equares, and a horizontal line may be joine 
‘one of its ends, forming thus a right angle: 


‘This right angle will however not be a right angle in 
child's mind, for it would not be able to understand this as 
would stand for the picture of @ flag, —and this idea enteri 
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mind, the busy hands will at once go up in the air, swaying this way 
and that way, imitating a flag moved by the wind, Also one or more 
children will atk fur more seeds “to make the flag prettier,” 


Again, —repeating the right angle, another vertical _ 7% 
line is added parallel to the first one, and two right 

angles are gained, which form the child, however, will 

readily call a fable (Pig. 16); this table may again be 
changed into another table, 


Adding to this form, below, a horizontal line, a square 
is produced with its four right corners and its equal sides 
(Fig. 17). This form represents for the child a window, or 
@ box, or @ picture frame. 


: re 
‘This square may be divided equally by a vertical line, 

and two oblongs are produced (Fig. 18), which represent 

for the child, however, a French window, that can be 
opened like a folding door, 


19. 
Again making a square, and dividing it into two 
. equal parts by « horizontal line, two oblongs in the other 
direction (Fig. 19) are produced, which the child will 
probably call an Bnglish window, i. ea window that 
can be pushed up and down, or a bax, ete, 


20. 


By again making a square, and dividing it both 
vertically and horizontally, a square subdivided into four 
‘equal, sinall squares is prodaced (Fig. 20), which is called 
by the child a window, 






The child is not led to look at the oblongs or squares, and to find 
ont their qualitics, their likeness and unlikeness, — but to notice the 
windou-panes, ote., and it will readily enter iato comparing these + 
each other and will notice similar forms around. 








dividing lines, thus giving the child a practi 
edge of the relation of the square Da 
and the oblong to each other 


(Figs, 2¢ and 25). ‘Theo forma repetefe 
BR 













may be likened to a door or a 
wall. 









8 These two latter forms may 
also be divided diagonally in both 
dircetions (Figa. 26 and 27), ro- 

rT presenting an envelopeor a fence, 


the straight line slanting through ¢wo squares, instead of 
one square, and which linc is termed by the child half slants 
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Next, a square may be laid, each of its edges 
being two squares in length (Fig. 17), and a 
right-angled isosceles triangle may be added at 
the top, and there is a house with a roof to it. 
Door and windows are represented by vertical 
lines, and the child will pluce with great glee - 
@ Mug at the top of the house (Pig. 28). 





29, Or the child will be directed to Tay 2 square as be- 
fore, and from the middle of the upper side it will extend 
a vertical line through five squares, at the farthest ond 
of which one seed is placed on each side, and a spade is 
the result (Fig. 29). 

30. 


Or au oblong extending from right to 
Jef over two squares moy be Jaid, and from 
the middle of its lower or front side a 
vertical line over three squares is laid, 

telling the child that this is to be a key. 
iS: and to finish it by itself by adding the 
“heard of the key" (Pig. 30). 





Similarly the following forma may be carried outs 


on ‘scpegtas 


ae 








Tn the following figures the 
incnt features, 








acute and obtuse angles are f 
38. oe 
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Fig. 40, representing a sunshade, ix developed from the obtuse 
wngled triangle. 











Tt may be seen by these fow examples, how manifold the forma 
ean be. 
ds the ciycnlar line represented tn this Gift? 

Certainly; for it will teach the child by experience, that this line ia 
changing direction with cach additional “point” added to form the line, 

‘Tho child commences to make the quarter-cirele within a square, 
taking care to place the seeds in the propor place. 


sll 


ean euaedun bane 


‘Then two more geods are given and bret 
roprosentation of the curved line is gained (Fig. 43), 







at the ends, cach turning the 
opposite way (Ig. 45), 


a. 


After the above exercises, it will be eaa 
child to form a cirele (Fig. 46), 


Almost any form may be represented by means of the 
point, each one giving rise to instructive remarks and 
instance, leaves and flowers may be laid with large and 
rer uateamaad (Figs. 47, be 49), 


6 9 
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By using “corn” for material, an ear of Indian corn 
may easily and well be represented (Fig. 50). 


A butterfly may be represented both 
with shells and seeds (Fig. 51). 





A-sheep may be represented by not 
only making the outline, but filing in tho 
same, using either split peas or small 
white split beans. The eyes, eare, mouth, 
tail, and feet may be represented with 
sago and shells (Pig. 52), 





Con symmetrical forms also ve represented? 
Yes, they can be laid, for instance: 
Direct the child to outline a square with 
scods of one kind. ‘Touching this at the 
corners four more squares may be added, 
and the spaces in the sides may be connected 
by acute angles; ete. (Fig. 53). + ~ 


bh, t 


ft Or, in the sides of the central square 
may be joined squares, and the spaces may 
be connected by acute angles, etc, (Fig. 
54); in the sides of the outer squares may be 
placed crosses of vertical and horizontal 
lines, etc, 
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J 
oe, nt 





7° 
° 
& Or, the child may start with an 
2° equilateral triangle for central form and 
Po join, a instance, oblongs in its sides 





ne 
cs : oe ® 66 
aus eS a 
e e 
eene0 
Ora fivesided form may be * ° 
placed in the contre, and outside 4 @ °° bee ~~ 
of this other forms are added, for o 


‘The starting or central form may also be cirewlar, ani curved as 
well as straight lines may be added, as, for instance, in Pigs. 57 and $8, 
67. 58. 












All the foregoing forms Inid with the embodied point will have 
rather a clumsy appearance, But it must bo remembered that this Gift 
is meant for the primitive activity of the child, Aleo this GIft 
always precede the occupation called “Perforating,” for it giv 
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true preliminary exercises for the same; for here, in the Gif, the 
child has the embodied point already for use, whereas in the Occupation 
it has to create its point by its own effort. 

The embodied point should not be looked upon from an ssthetical 
point of view, but rather from the pedagogical point of view; and this 
point of view is the only justifiable one. Pedagogies must never Jose 
wsthestics entirely out of sight; but esthetics should never claim to 
rule pedagogics. Man's destination is not to be a one-sided bel-caprit, 
but. to become a true human being whose talenta, capacity and powers 
should be developed in alt directions, and the best should be made of 
them. And to such development the Kindergarten means of Gifts and 
Occupations, and its educational principles will greatly help, if prop- 
erly carried out. Frovbel, in the development of his Gifts and means 
of occupations, strips off—so to speak—the material, the bodily, step 
by step. ‘There, where we arrive at the point, we have reached the 
highest point of analysis, and a further step is impossible. The point 
was prominently visible in all former Gifts, only it was inseparable 
—indivisibly connected with all the objects. Now, in this Gift, it is 
independently the subject of work, In the Nurseries occupations with 
beads and pinheads are well known; and both may be applied to the 
advantage of the child's development under skillful management of 
mother or nurse, Frecbel's Gifts and Occupations contain the founda- 
tion to all human occupations; they are the true means of play for the 
children, and as such they are the guide for the right and just treatment 
of all other means of occupations; for together they do justice alike to 
all the bodily and all the mental powers of the child. 
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CATALOGUE OF 
STEIGER'S KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 


THE FIRST GIFT. 
The Batis, 


‘Aim: to toaoh color (primary: 
ri blue, yellow, and secondary or 
1: purple, groon, orange), -di- 
apes (forward and backward, right, 
and left, up aud down); to train the 
‘eye; and to exercise the hands, arms, 
and fest in yarions plays, 
No, 1, A sot of six worsted 
bails, of the minbow or standard 
colors, with strings, 
niece box with eross-beam for 
hanging the balls, With Directions 
(Broibal's Fiest Gift for Babies), 80.75. 


No. 2. A set of the xix bully, loons, withont box, $0.50, 


Directions for the use of the Pinst Gift ure containod in Kaaua’ 
Guide, Namber One, In paper, 20.35, 





THE SECOND GIFT. 
Sphere, Cylinder, and Cube, 


Aim; to toach form and to diroot tho attention of the child to the 
similarity and dissimilarity existing betwoon different objects, ‘This is 
“done by pointing out, explaining, und counting the sides, corners, and 
edges of tho cube; by showing that the sphere, the eylinder, and the cube 
distor from one another in their several properties on account of their 
difforence of ahapo; by pointing out that the apparent form of the «phore 
is unchanged, however looked at, bat that the apparent forms of both 
tho cube and the cylinder vary according to the point from which they 
are viewed. 


E. Steiger & Co,, 2% Park Place, New York 
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No. 11. A sot consisting of a sphere, 
@ cylinder, and two cubes — 
made of wood and provided with the 
necessary staples, holes, and strings 
In n wooden box with croxy-beam for 
hanging the forms, $0.00. 


Directions for the use of the 
Sesond Gift are contained in Kraus’ 
Guide, Number One. In paper, 80:5. 


THE THIRD GIFT, 


Froebel’s First Building Box, 
Aim: to illastrato form and number, and also to give the first idene 








No. 21. Alurge cube 
(2X 2X 2 inches) equally 
divided into 8 «mall oubes 
(och containing 1 enbie 
inch). In a wooden box, 
90.20, 


Diagrams and Di- 
rectiona for the use 
of the Third Gift are 


Guide, Number Two, 
In paper, $0.70; 


und, separately, inthe apo 
cial reprint therefrom: 


Th Teint OY. Tapa 
per 80, 


AIG 


E, Steigor & Co., 2 Park Place, New York 
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er 


THE FOURTH GIFT. 


Froebel’s Second Building Bow, 

‘The aim of the Fourth Gift in similar to that of the Third; but it 
gives rino to the observation of similarity and dissimilarity, and allows « 
very varied and interesting application in the production of forma of 
Aenooledge (or mothematival forms), of beauty (or symmetry), and of Hife. 
No, 31. A large 
cube (2X2x2inches) 
divided into. 8 equal 
oblong blocks (each 
4X 1X2 inches), Tn a 
wooden box, $0.20, 


No. 35. Froebet's 
Kindergarten 
Occupations for 
the Family, No. 
15. (Buitding, Num- 
ber One.) Inapaper 
box, with chromo-litho- 
smmphed cover, 30.75, 
‘This box contains & 
eubos (1X1%1 inch) 
and 8 oblong blocks 
(2X 1X9 inch). With 
Dingramm sind Instrnotions (The Third and Hourth @ijt from Keave 

Guide’. 


SIS 


E. Steiger & Co., 25 Park Plo, New Yori 
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‘Diagrams nnd Directions for the uso of the Fourth Gift are 
contained in Knaus’ Guide, Number Two. In paper, $0,70; 
and, separately, in the special reprint therefrom; 
The Fourth Gift, In paper, 30,30, 


THE FIFTH GIFT. 
Froebel’s Third Butlding Bow, 
This ino continuation of, and a oomploment to, the ‘Thind Gift; it 
adinits of a more extended application than the Third snd Fourth, 
No 41. A 


Jarge 
Fama pears | 
vided into 21 


and, seperately, i Ue 
special ryprint thero- 
trom: 
The Pith Gift. Ta gre 
per, $4.80, 








No. 43. Froebel’s Kindergarten Occupations for the 
Family. Xo. 16, (Building, Nomber Two.) In e paper box, 
Sith chromo-lithographod cover, 

‘This box conteins 21 enbeh (1X1X1 inch), 6 half amd 12 quater 
cubes. With Dingraum and Tastractions ( Me Pith Gy, Crow Kaavs' Galle) 


B. Steiger & Co., 25 Purk Phlce, New York 
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THE FIFTH GIFT B, 

The Chita’s Fifth Building Box, 
No. 46. A large cube (5x 3X5 inches), as a combination of the 
Second and Fifth Gifts, divided into 12 enber (ouch 1134 inch), 8 ad- 
ditional oubes from each of which one corner i removed correxpo! 
inaize to one quartor of a cylinder; & eylindors (each 11X21 
divided into half oylinders, and‘ oubes (oach ate inch) 
disernals iets i Tn wooden bos, 80. 
No. 46. . plngrame for i us of Uae it GU Bs, Tn wrapper, $0.50, 


THE SIXTH GIFT. 
FroebeV’s Fourth Building Box, 
‘Thin is a continuation of, and @ complement to, the Fourth Gift; it 
admits of a very extended upplication, 
No. S1. A large cube 
(3%3.X3 inobos) divided in- 
to 18 whole oblong blocks (ench 
41X32 inchos), 9 similar 
locks divided Jengthwine inte: 
6 (euch |X 4X Binches), and 
6 divided breadthwise into 19 
(each $X1X1 inch). In a 
wooden box, 30,40, 
Diagrams and Diroo- 
tions for using the Sixth 
Gift are contained in Knaus 
Guide, Number Two, ta 
Paper, $0.70; 


‘and, separately, in the special 
reprint therefrom: 


© The Sirth Gif, In paper, 
0.30. 








B, Steiger & Co., 25 Park Pinot, New York 
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No. 53. Froebel's Kindergarten Occupations tor the 
Family, No. 17. (Building, Number Three.) In a paper box, 
With chromo-lithographed cover, $0.75, 

‘This box contains 18 oblong blocks (21 4 inch), 3 similar blocks 
divided Longthwisa into 6 (each 2% 4X 4 inch), und G divided brendthwixe 
into 12 (uch 1X 1X finch). With Diagrams and Instructions (he Siath 
Gif, from Knavu’ Guide), 





For Teachers: 
Froober's Fifth Gift (Thint Building Box), extev-large size, 14 owblo feet, 47,30 
‘Vroobel's lath Gift (Fourth Building Thos), eatewlarge we, t}4 cublo foot, $9.00 


THE SEVENTH GIFT. 
The Tablets, 

‘This Gift consists of quadrangular and triangular tablets, of wood, 
differently colored, and finely polished, 

‘Those tablets ax well ns tho precoding Gifts 
‘are designed for instruction in ahifting or rever- 
ing the composition of forms, and combining 
them. Heretofore, the child had to do with 
solide only, bat by means of the tablets the 
plane surfaces are Tepresented., 


No. G1, Eight squares (1x1 inch) — red 
and white, In « wooden box, $0.30, 





E, Steiger & Co,, 25 Park Ploe, New York 
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No. 66. Four lurge right-angled isosceles triangles — red 
and groan. Tn a wooden box, $0.25. 

No. 71, Sixteon (small) right-nngled isosceles triangles — 
red and green. In a wooden box, 90.30, 


IN 


av _ 
Ne 


Vey 


No. 76, Thirty-two tsosceles 
triangles — red und groon. In 
® wooden box, $0.40, 














No. 81. Fifty-four isosceles triangles —rod and green. In a 
wooden box, $050, 


Oa> 


No. 86. Nine lene equilateral triangles—vellow and purple In 
iw wooden box, $0, 

No. 1, Fitty- oa (anal) equilateral triangles — yellow and 
purple. In a wooden bor, 80.50, 


E, Steiger & Co,, 25 Purk Pince, New York 
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(No, SL) 


kay “Sa 
«xX 


No. 96, Fiftyaix right-angled scatene triangles — omnge 
and Wee, In wooden 








Ne. 101, fixty-four obtuse. 
triangtes—blnck and bing. Inu wooden 
box, 8.60, 





B, Steiger & Co,, % Park Place, New York, 
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Diagrams and for the ase of the Seventh Gift ure 
contained in Knaus! hin Neanber Thee Tn paper, $0.60. 
Sreiaxn's Dewigna for Tabletlaying. Artoget by J, Knave and M. 
Knave-Bawre 43 plates $0.60, 
Ne. 111, Proebel’s Kindergarten Occupations for the 
Family, No. 1! ead 12 (Tablotlaying), ‘Tn & paper box, with 
chromo-Lithographed cover, 81.50. 
‘This Double Bor contains 12 aquares, 32 rightanglod isosoales, 16 
‘ognilatoral, 24 rightangled soalene, and 16 obtnse-angled triangles, S54 
Dewigus, and Instructions. 


THE EIGHTH GIFT. 
The Connected Stat, 

‘This Gift ropresents the embodied eilye of the figure, it iA the ontline 
form of the plane af which, owing to tha breadth of thi single slate, it ix 
still a considerable part. It consists of ton slate abont & inchos long and § 
inch wide, each overlapping the néxt one at the end, and fastened to it 
by » rivet, so that all can be folded up or unfolded, and moved into 
different forms, geometrieal or symmetrical, or into reprosentations of 
abjects, 


No. 121. A sot of 10 connectod slats, each 4 inches, altoyothor 40 
inches tong, with the tadication of mater, decimeter, and centimeter on 
the other wide, $0.20. 


Diagrams ond Directions for the use of the Highth Gift are 
contained in Kas’ Guide, Number Four, En paper, $2.70; 


and, separately, in the «pocial reprint thorefrom: 
The Bighih Gijt. Tn paper, 80.20, 


E. Steiger & Co., 25 Pork Ye, New York 











| 
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THE NINTH GIFT. 
The Disconnected Silat, 


Wooden slats of 
varying length, width, 
and taxtare are xed 
for interlacing, and 
thereby producing an 
almost inexhaustible 
variety of forme, 








No. 131, Fifty wooden slats, 9 inches long, $ inch wile, 90,20, 
No. 132, Pitty wooden slats, 6 inches long, 4 inch wide, $0.20. 


E. Stelger & 5 Park Place, New York 
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No. 135. Fifty wooden slats, 9 inches 
Jong, } inch wide, in 6 eolors. * $0.25. 
No. 136, Fifty wooden slats, 6 inches 
Jong, 4 inch wide, in 6 colors, $0.25, 


aud Directions for the 

‘use of the Ninth Gift are contained in 

Kuan’ Guide, Number Four, In paper, 

30.70; 
and, separately, in the special reprint 
therefrom: 

The Ninth Gift. In paper, $0.30, 

No. 141, Frocbel's Kindergar- 
ten Occupations for the Family. 
No. 7 Piaiting (Stat-interla- 
cing). Th ® paper box, with chromo: 
Mthographed cover, $0.75. 


‘This Box contains 30 slate, 9 inches long, § inch wide; 30 slats, 6 
inches long, 4 inch wide, 93 Designs, and Enstenctions, 


THE TENTH GIFT. 
The Sticks. 


‘This Gift consints of wooden sticks of various length and one tenth 
inch thick, 


‘Tho sticks, Like most of the preceding Gifts, are intended to teach 
numerical proportion and variety of form; they rypresent the embodied 
straight tine, and are an excellent propatation for Drawing and otbor 


‘ocenpations 
Round Sticks. 
No, 151, A package containing 500 round sticks, 1 inch tong, $0.12, 











E, Steiger & Co,, 95 Purk Place, New York 
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No. 156, A puckago containing 500 round sticks, 2 inches long, B01. 


7 es 
ASAIN 


No. 161. A packngo containing 600 round. sticks, 3 inches long, 80.18. 


No. 166, A package 
containing 500 round 
sticks, 4 inches long, 
20.15, 


No, 171," A package 
containing 500 round 
sticks, 5 inches long, 
20.15. 

No. 176, A package 
containing assorted 
round sticke (150 one 





inches, 50 five inches 
Jong), 90. 25, 


No. 181, A package 
containing 260 round 
ticks, 19 inches long, 
0,00. 





E, Steiger & Co,, 26 Park Place, New York 
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Square Sticks. 

No. 182. A package containing 500 wqnare sticks, 1 inch long, $0.12 

No. 183, A pockngo containing 500 nquaro sticks, 2 inches long, $0.12, 
No. 184, A packnge containing 500 square sticks, 3 inches long, $0.15. 
No. 185, A pockuge containing 500 squaro sticks, 4 inches long, $0.15. 
No, 186, cis oiling Pa ses esd eee Jong, 80.18 
No. 187. A yuekago containing 600 assorted square wticks (160 ono 
fb Sod rn tlie 00 ASSRG Lae Ss SO five inches 

ng), $0.25, 
No, 18%, A packnge containing 250 square sticks, 1:8 inchos long, $0.30. 


Square Sticks in the primary and secondary colors. 
No. 189A. A package containing 600 square sticks, 1 inch long, in 
6 colors, 30.15, 

No. 18¥b, A package containing 500 square sticks, 2 inehes long, in 
6 colors, $0.15, 
No, 18Me, A package containing 500 square sticks, 3 inches long, in 
8 colors, $0.20. 
No, £00. A packnge containing 600 square sticks, 4 inches long, in 
6 colors, $0.20. 
No. 190b. A package containing 500 equaro sticks, 6 inches tong, ia 
6 colors, $0.25, 
No. 190c, A package containing S(K) nwscrted square sticks (150 one 
inch, 200 two inches, 50 three inches, 60 four inches, 50 five inches long), 
in 6 colors, 80.90. 

Diagrams and Direstiaas fur the watt thi Tealb Gin ey oun 

tained in Knaus’ Guide, Namber Four, In paper, 
and, separately, in thompecial reprint therefrom: 
The Tenth Gift. Tn paper, $0.30. 

No. 101, i Kindergarten Occupations for the 
Family, No.1. Stick-laying, Ina paper box, with ehromo-litho- 
gruphid cover, 80, e 

‘Thin box contains 500 assorted ronnd sticks, 1, 2, 3,4, and 5 inches 
long, rewpeotively, 265 Designs, and Instructions, 


THE ELEVENTH GIFT, 
The Rings. 
This Gift consists of whole and half wire ings, of various diameter, 
‘Tho rings aro intended, like the sticks, to teach form and proportion; 
thoy represent the embodied curvad line. 


E, Steiger & Co,, 25 Park Plooo, New York 








inmeter, 80.40, 
No. ant A box containing 20 whole and 40 half rings, of & inch din- 


moter, 
‘No, 216, A box containing 90 whole ond 40 half rings, each of 2 13, 
and 4 inch diameter (altogether 60 whole and 120 half rings), $0.75, | 


Diagrams ond Direc- 
tious or for tho uae of the 
Eleventh Gift are contained 
in Kusvs! Guide, Namber 
Five. In paper, $0.70. 


Steiger's Designs for Ring-laying, wrranged by J, Knavs and M, Kaew 


No, 221, Froebel's Kindergarten Occupations for the | 
Family. No. & (Ring-laying.) In» yaper box, with ebromo- 
Uithographed cover, $0.75. r | 











‘This Box contalzs 16 whols and 20 half rings, each of 2, 14, and { tnol 
diameter, 107 Designs, and Instrnotions 


BE, Steiger & Co., 2 Pak Maco, New York 
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THE TWELFTH GIFT. 
The Thread, 

‘The ‘Phroad-Game ix not only en atmnsomont Dat of actual agn to the 
child; by mouns of thothresd inanmerable forms of knowledge, ymmetry, 
and life ean be produced. 

No, 22E, A packnge containing 10 yarde searlet and 10 yarda blue 
Worsted; 5 yards blus nnd 5 yards yellow Cotton Trond, £0.20, 
No. 228. A package containing 1% wooden Pointers, 30,15. 
No. 229, A sponge for woiting and waoothing the thrend, $0.10, 
No. 230. One Patent Wire-bound Kindergarten Shite, 8X13 inches, 
grooved in quarter-ineh squares, on one Kide, $0.25, 
Diagrams and Directions for the ase of the Twelfth Gift are 
contained in Kxats’ Guide, Number Five. Tn paper, $0.70; 
‘nil, separately, én the special reprint therefrom: 
The Tieolfth Gift. In paper, $0.30. 





No, 232. Froebel's 
Kindergarten 
Occupations for 
the Family, Bos 
Connected Statand 
‘Thread Game, Ins 
paper box, with chromo- 
Tithogmph. covor, $0.75, 








This Box coutaina 1 
set Connected Slats 
With Designs and fn 
structions (The Highth 
Gift, feom Knaww Guide) 
10 yards soarlet, and 10 
yurda blue Worsted; 6 
yards bine and 5 yards 
yellow Gotton ‘Thread, 
1 piece of Oil-cloth and 
2 wooden Pointers, 
With Designs and In- 
structions (The Tioifk 
Gift, from Kxavn' Guide), 


E, Steiger & Co,, 25 Park Phos, New York 


00'Seeds, Sholls, ote, of diferent sires and colors. \ 
The Thirteenth Gift, from Knave’ Guide). 





im quartor-inch 
No. 25d. Ono quire Porforating-Pupor, 17x22 inches, ruled in quaster= 
gach squares, on one side, 60.75. - 


B, Steiger & Co,, 25 Park Mao, New York 
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No. 261. A package ev ug, Be leaves 
of papor, 56 U1 inches, ruled inone-sixthe 
inet . on ones wis, $0.25, 

quite Porforating-Paper, 
17 X 2 inches, ruled in one-aixth-ineh 
squares, on one wide, $0.75, 

No. 264, A package containing 25 loaves 
of paper, 8) 11 tnches, ruled in one- 
eighth-inch squares, on ono side, 80.25. 

Xo. 265. Ono guire Perforating-Laper, 
17X42 inches, rated fp onc-cighth-inch 
squires, on one sida, 80,7 

No. 266. A paokagy containing 25 leaves of heavy white paper, 8) < 11 
inches, net 90,12, 

No. 2G7, Ous quire heary white paper, 17% 29 inches, not $0.40, 




















No, 271. A Perforating Noodle, with long bandlo, £0.06, 


——Saaas 


No, 272. Ono dozen Perforating-Noadles, with long handles, $0.50, 
No, 276. A Porforating-Neodle, with short handle, $0.05, 


—_—— 


Ono dozen Perforating Noodlo, with short handles, £0.50. 
(The Perforuting-Neodles may bo had fis, maliwn anit coare. The 
Kind desired should be mentioned in the order.) 
No, 281, Ono Porforating- Cushion, 7X 9 inches, 80.1% 
No, 282. Oun doxen Perforating-Cushions, $1.60, 
No. 264. Ono Perforating Cushion, 7X9 inches, of snperior quality, 
90.25. 
No, 285, One dozen Porforating-Cushions, 7X1 inches, of superior 
quality, $2.60. 
Dingrams: Srevarn’s Designs for Pagoraling, arranged by J. Keacw 
and M. Keats Borcre 12 plates, in wrapper, $0.30. 


No. 














E. Steiger & Co., 25 Purk Poe, New York 
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No, BOG, Ono sheot of colornd oard-boand, 22% 28 inches, not $0.10. 
No, $O7. Ono shoot of white card-boand, 22 23 inches, ruled in quarter- 
inch equaros, not $0.20, 

No. BLA. A package containing 12 leaves of fine white card-board, 
7X4 inches, net $0.20, 





No. 3)1a, A. prckage containing 25 sheets tinted Bristol, assorted 
tints, 5 54 inches, ralod in quarter-tneh squares, on one ede, net $0.20, 
No. BIB. A package containing 25 sheets tinted Bristol, asorted 
tints, 6 <5) inches, ruled in one-fifth-inch squares, on one side, net 30.20. 
No. 313. A pnokage containing 2 sheots tinted Bristol, nssorted? 
tints, 55) inchos, rulod in ono-sixth-inch squares, on one side, not $0.20. 
No, B14. One sheot of fine white card-board, 22 x 28 inches, not $0.12. 
No. 31. A pnckagy containing 25 xheots tinted Bristol, nssorteit 
tints, 7X9 inches, ried in quartaringh aqaures, om ona ide, net $0,345, 

No. B1G. A package containing 25 shoots tinted Bristol, assorted 
tints, 7X9 inchos, ruled in ons-ifth-Inch squares, om one wide, not $0.35. 
No. B27. A pucknge containing 25 sheets tinted Bristol, asorted 
tints, 79 inches, rated in one-wixth-ineh sqnares, on one side, net $0.35, 
No. BLS. Ono shoot of tinted Bristol, 22% 28 inches, mted in one- 
qqnarter., or ono-fifth- or ono-sixth-ineh square, on one side, not $0.20, 


No, BBL. A package con- SIZ 
taining 26 loaves of thick . WA 
blotting-paper, 7X9 inchos, fe A 
net $0.20, a 

No. B24. A package con I 
tainit 50 leaves (7 x IE 


me . 
inches) of thin white paper SZ rN 
for skotching, net $0.15, = 

No, BBL. One doata Worst- 
od-Noodlles, assorted thick 
nowkex, In wrapper, net $0.12. 
No. 33%. One dozon Worst- 
2d-Noadles, cither No, # or 23, 
ete. In wrapper, net 80.12, 


E, Steiger & Co., 25 Park Plice, New York 














_STEIGER'S KINOERCARTEN MATERIAL i 


No. 87. Number Nineleun,  Scriptare Texts. $0.35. 
No, 380. Marmber Twanty. Scripture Texts. $0.35. 





of Froebel to pt the 
card already per 
forated into the hands 
of the children.) 
No 401. Frocbet's :Feiailacgaciael ‘Occupations tor the 
Family. No.5. Embroidering. [9 «paper bor, with ehromo- 
Lithographod cover, $0.75. 

This Box oontoins Worsted of 12 differsat eolors, 3 We 
1 Porfornting-Neodlo, 10 pivcos of fine board, ruled on one pide, one picee 
of blotting-paper, 10 leaves of white paper, 136 Dexigns, atnd Instructions. 





XVI. Net-work Drawing. 

No, 411, Ono Kindergarten Slate as No. 4), O48) inohoa, 
jch sqnurod, on one mide, $0 

indergarten Slate (imported, x 12), 10 195 inches, 
grooved in quartorinch squares. on one aide, #0 

No. 423. On» Patent Wirebound Breton) ‘Slate, 04x10 inches, 
grooved in quarterinch sqnures, om one wide, $0.20 


BE. Steiger & Co., 25 Pak Flos, New Yorke 
















2 STEIGER'S KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


No. #24. Ono Patont Wire-bound Kindergartin State, 7X 11 inches, 
greowed fn quarter-inch squares, on one side, $0.20 
No. 425. Ono Patent Wire-bound Kindergarten Slate, 8X 12 inches, 
grooved in quarter-inch syaares, on one aide, 30.25. 





No, 426. One Patent Noisolew Kindergarten Slate, 5X7 inches, rated 
in quarter-inch squares, $01.30, 

No. 427. One Patont Noinolewe Kindengnrten Slate, 6X9 inches, ruled 
in quartersinch squaros, $0.35. 

No, 431, One dozen artificially prepared Slaw pencils, wet $0.13. 

No. 432. One bandied artificially prepared Slate pencila, in box, nat 
20,85, 

No, 433. One doen Kindergarten Drawing-books, each with 12 leaves, 
10X4 inches, ruled in quarterinoh eqnares, on both wides, net 80.90, 

No, 434. One dozen Kindergarten Drawing-books, each with 12 leaves, 
10 X Sinches, ruled [none fifth-inech squares, on Doth sides, net $0.80. 

No. 441. One dozen Kindergarten Drawing-books, onch with 12 leaves, 
7% 84 inches, raled in quarter.inch squaros, on both sides, nut $0.70. 

No, 443, Ono quiro Kindergarten Drawing-poper, 1X 17 inches. raled 
in quarter-inch squares, on both sides, set $0.40, 

No. 446. Onodozon Kindergarten Drawing-books, each with 12 leaves 
TXAM inches, ruled in onewsixth-inch squares, on both vides, not 60.70, 
No, 447. Ono dozen Kindergarten Drawing-books, ench with 12 loaves, 
7X 8} inches, ruled in one-cighth-inch squires, on both wides, not $0.70, 


























Steiger & Co, 3 fork Face, New York 











STEIGER'S KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 2 


No. 448. nice Coeperieotttne Up gees Same 
in one-sixth-inch aquares, on both ides, net 

No. 450. Ono dozen loaven Kindorgurtan ron ring te is, 
Faled diagonally in quarter-inch equilateral triangles, 

No, 451. One quire Kindergarten Drawing-paper, E17 nen id 
in one-vighth-inch sqaares, on both sides, not 80.40 

No. 452. One quire Kindergarten Deawing-papor, 1X LT tuches, ruled 
in one-half-inch squares, on both sides, net $0.40, 


Drawing-Books for Teachers, 
No. 453. One Kindongurton Drawing-book with 48 pages, raled in one- 
sixth-ingh squares, on both sidos, mot $0.25, 
No. 454. One Kindergarten Drwwing-book with 43 pages, rated in one- 
sighth-inch eynares, on both xides, not $0.25, 
No. 456. Ono Kindergarten Drawing-book with 96 pages, reled inone- 
sixth-Inch squares, on both sides, net S45, 
No, 457. One Diwing-book with 96 pages, raled in one. 
cighth-inch squares, on both aidles, net 045. 








Ne. 461. Ono dozen common Lead poncila, not 60.25. 

No. $62. One doxen fine Len peneils, not $0.75. 

No. 463. One colorodl Wax Crayon (of any color or abnite), ct #0.12, 
No. 464. A bor of 6 colored Wax Crayons, nesorted, net $0.80. 

No. 465. A box of 12 colored Wax Cmyaus, astorted, net $1.40, 

No. 466. A box of 18 colored Wax Crayons, assorted, met £2.00. 


Dingrama: Sretoen's Designs for Network: Drawing, wrranged by J. 
Knaow and M. Knars-Boutre, 12 plates, in wrapper, $0.30. 
New Drawing Leawons for children. 2 parte, each containing 10 Designs 
and poper, in wrappers 
No, 1. Groups of children, $0.30. 
No. 2 Animals, $0.90, 


K. FROEREL. Elemente of Designing on the Developing System for 


4 pages, ruled in squares, with designa and page for copying, 
for the compositions, combinations, and inventions of the pupil. 
Part Ono, Straight Lines and their combinotions, $0.5, 
Part Two. Stmight Lincs and thelr combinations, #85. 
Part Throo, Straight Liney and their co: 20.35, 
Part Fonr. Circles and Curved Lines, and thet combinations, $0.35, 


E. Steiger & Co,, 25 Park Paes, New York 

















STEIGER'S KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


XVIL, Painting, 


‘Winvor & Newton's Water Colors, in Cakes, 

No, 473, Ono cake Red (Vermilion), net 30.18 
No, 475. One onke Now Bine, not $0.18. 
No. 477. Ono cake Yollow (Chromo), not $0.18, 

Ry mixing the above Primary colors tho Secondary colors: purple, 

green, and orangs, will be produced, 

No. 479. A pockage containing one cake of each of the 3 primary 
colors, not 30,55, 
No. 481. One package containing 12 Camel Hair Brushes with round 
polished handles, tin ferralos, (assorted No. 1 to 6), met 80:75. 
No. 48:3. Ono packago containing 6 Camel Hair Brushes with round 
polished handles, tin ferrules, No. 1, 2, oF 3, not #290, 
No. 484, One package containing 6 Camel Hair Brashos with round 
in ferrules, either No. 4, 5, or 6, net $0.50, 
No. 485, One dozen finn Lead Poneila, net $0. 
No, 487. One divided Slant, 3 divisions, $0 25, 
No. 48% Ono divided Slant, 6 divisions, $0.50. 
No, 490. One Watorglans, not $0.15, 
Ne. 4002. One dlozon Wator-glases, not $1.50. 
No. 4033. Onedozen Exereise-books, raled in one-inch squares, not $0.70, 










E, Stelger & Co., 25 Furk Mace, New York 
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STEIGER'S KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL * 


No. 494. One quire paper, ruled in one-inch squares, net $0.40. 
Fig for Uniden. A. coxme progrenivay range, sntording ko, 
Forel tens DEE a oeeTee aN Kindergarten. By 
Exxoxowe Hmxuwasr and Hasman Rive, 
Book for the Teacher, containing 12 plates of Colored Designs, 
wilh eploniione wad Gretta: Domy Ato, £0.60, 
Beereise Book, to correspond with the sbovenamed, Uniform in 
aizo, rated aooordingly, $0.95, 
No. 497. One Primary Colors Box, for ase with the above, containing 
coe sok O€ each OB tha 9 Prey Colaaglae gv08 lata xls 
combining, 2 Brushes, 1 Lead Pencil, Slant and Waterglans, met 


XVILI. Mitt-piaiting (Weaving, Braiding.) 
Strips of eolorod papor are, by manne of a stoul or woesten needle of 








paper, which is eat into strips throughoat that 
o mangin is left at each end to keep the strips in their places A very 

great variety of designs is dose rated and the inventive powers of 

Uaoher and pupil are constantly xtimulated. 

No. GOL. One dozen Woaving-Mats, Reg yipac can) 

part, Black and whitey wteipes ono half inch wide, rok 90.18. 


No. GOB. One dozen Wearing: 

Mats, TXT", alite b*, bireke and 

tehile: strips (", blue. $0.15. 

No, 503. One doson Weaving: 

Mats, 77%, slits 4%, aol and 
trips 4”, yellow. $0.15. 

No, 504 Ono dozen Weaving 


Mata, 7X7”, slits [*, black wod white; stripe 4", purple, 

No. 505. ‘One dozen Weaviang-Mats, Tx Pal “ Pine amd weites 
strips §%, green. $0.15 

No. OU. Or One dozen Weaving-Mate, 7X7", slite 4%, Mask and wehile; 
tripe M, oraege, $015. 







pricry anil second 
cary colors (red, lve, yellow, purple, gree, and orange); stxips (*, primary 


at seoondary colors 80.165. 
Slit 9, tertiary edlors, tints 


‘One doen Wearing-Mate, 7% 7", alite 4", bial amd shifter 
psd", roll. 80.15, 
2. Ono dozen Weaving Mats, 77%, alits 4, buck: and. whites 
i, blue. 80.15. 






E, Steiger & Co,, 2% Park Plas, New York 





STEICER'S KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL ci 


No. G52. One doxen 
Wenving<Mats, 77", 
slits 1 wide (4°), 1 war 
row (4) alternately, 
hile and Blacks stripy 
widlo (9), L marrow (4"), 
altorantely, Dive $0.15 
No. One dozen 
Wenving-Mats, 77" 
site 1 wide (4%), 1 nur 
row (J%)y alternately, 
while and blacks steipy 1 widle ({*), 1 narrow (4"), alternately, yellow. 90.15. 
No, 554 One dozen Weaving. Mats, 7% 7". elite 1 wide (4""), 1 narrow 
(1%), alternately, primary and seeowhory colors; strips prinumy and eecoudary 
colors 80 
No. 555. One dorsh Wenring-Mat%, TX 7", sits I wide (i), 1 narrow 
(1%), alternately, fertiury colons, fints and shades: stripe matching slits 
eat and color, £0.16. 

No, GOL, Oav dozen Weaving-Muts, 7% 7", slits wide (2%) and 2 eurrow 
(each 44), alternately, white and lack: strips eut to mateh, guirpte. $0.1. 
No, FEZ. Ono doses Weaving- Mate, 77%, wlite 1 wide ({") and Znaerow 
{each 4, alternately, white and black; strips cat to mntch, green 0.25, 
No. 563. Ono dozon 
Weaving-Moats, 7X7" 
slits 1 wide (5*), and 2 
narrow (each 4"), alter 
nately, white uuel blacks 
xtripx ont to match, 
orange $0.16, 

No. B71, Ono dozen 
Weaving- Mata, 7X7", 
lite 1 wide (2") and 3 
narrow (ech 4"), alters 
nately, white and black, 
strips cut to mnteb, ew, $0.15, 

No. B72. One dozou Weuving-Mats, 7X7", slits 1 wide (2*) and 3 narrow 
(cach 4"), alternately, thir und Black; strips cat to mateh, blue. $0.15 
No. 5733. Ong dosen Wenving-Mots, 7% 7%. nlite] wide (f°) and 9 sasrow 
(each 4"), alternately, ihife and Wocks strips ent to match, yellow, $0.15. 
No. B74. One dozen Weaving Mots, 7X 7%, alite 1 wide (§*) and $ mucrow 
éoch {"), alternately, sehife and back; strip ent to saatch, purple. $015, 
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a8 STEICER'S KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


No. BTS, One dozen Weaving-Mats, 
TXT, site 1 wide (3") andl 
(eweh 4°), alternately, white and black» 
wtcips cut to matel, green, 90,15. 

No, STG. One dozen Weaving-Mats, 
7X1", lita 1 wide (4) and 3 narrow 
{each (, alternntely, white wnd black: 
tripe ont to matel, orange, $0.15. 
No, G81. Ono doen Woaving-Mats, 
TX", the 2 contral wlite ong inch 
apart, the distance between the others 
gmdually narrowing towards both 
vidos, so that the flmt ani the last 
sliteere only one quarter inch apart 
from the next before, fertiary colors, 
ins and shades; strips out to matoh, 
Baek: aad white. $0.15, 

No, 58B. Ono dozoa Weaving-Mats, 7X7", the 2 centml qlite 9" apart, 
the distanee between the others gradually narrowing towards both sides, 
#6 that the first and the lust 
slits aré only I“ apart from 
thonext befor, ight-bine: strips 
cut to mateh, brome, $0.15. 

No. BSG, One dazon Wearing 
Mats, 7X7", the 2 central site 
1 apart, the others gradually 
widening towards the sides, 40 
thot the first ond the Inst slits 
ary each 1¥ npart from tho 
next befor, fertlury colors, tints 
find shades; stripe cut to inatoh, 
Mock and white. $0.15, 

No. 588, One dozen Weaving 
Mats, 7X7, tho? content slits 
4" apart, the others gradually 
widening tomnrds the sides, so 
that t 
are cach §* apart from the next 
bofore, pink; stripa ent to 
mutob, trons. $0.16 

No, GOL. ( 
secombiry colors (red, tae, pri 


#0. 

















first and the lant slits 








no dozen Weaving 





ta, 7X S*, alia 4 apart, primary and 
1, purple, green, orange); strip |, black andl 
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STEIGER'S KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL ” 
Xo. GOL. Ono dozen Weaving Mats, 7X 5", elite |" apart, lerfiary colors, 
tints and shades; strips matching slits in cut and celor, 0.15. 

No. G11. ne dozen Wenving- Mats, 7 5“, slits 4, primary colors (rede 
‘Mus, yellow); strips 4", black and while, $0, 
Xo, G12. One dozen Weaving-Mate, 7% 6", slits 4%, aecundary colors 
(purple, green, orange); strips 4", Blacks and while, 2015, 

Xo. GIB. Ono dozen Woaving Mats, 7% 0", slits 4", letiony coloes, inte 
and shades; strips matching alita in ent and eolor. $0.15, 

No, O21, Cae dora 
Woaving -Mate, 75", 
lite (4, primary und vee 
onatary colors (red, tee, 
yolow, purple, green aud 
orange); atetpe 2", blvele 
nnd while. 30.1% 

No. 62: 
‘Woaving- Mats, 7X5", 
slits {", terfiary color, 
tints and shades; strips 
matebing wits in cut and 
color. $0.15, 

No. 623 One domo 
Weaving- Mints, 7X5", 
slits 4%, tints and abides, 
Bock and whites stripm 
matehing slitein cut amd 
color, $0.15, 
o. G31. One dozen 
Wouving- Mate, 7X34, 
slits LY, primary colors 
(red, blue, yellow); strips 
J, luck wna while, $0.20, 
No, GS2. Ono dozen Wonving-Mats, 7X5", slits |", secondary colors 
(purple, green, and orange); wtxipn 4", blaele and while. 80.16, 

No, GBS. One dozen Weaving Mate, 7% 5", wlibe 4%, leriiary colons, tints 
and shades; strips matching slits im owt and color. 80.28. 

No. G41. One dozen Wearing-Mats, 7X5*, slits 1", primary and see 
owlary colors: strips matching slits in ent anit color. $1.1 
». G42, Ono dozen Weaving Mats, 1% 5” 
and vhades; strips matching alite in cot and color. 80.16, 

No. GBF, Ong dozon Weaving-Mnbs, 7 5", slite qhy", tertlory colors, tals 
and shades; strips matching alite in ent and colors, 0.16. 









































ry colore, Finke 
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30 STEICER'S KINDERCARTEN MATERIAL 


No. GG1, Ono dozen Weaving-Mats, 7X 5°, elite wide (4) snd marrow 
(4), alternately, primary colors (rat, Hue, yetlon); strips cut to mate, 
Block and ashite, $0.15, 

No, G63, Ono dovon Weaving-Mats, 7x 5", oite wide (J) and narrow 
4"), alternately, while; wizips cut to mutch, ref, $0.16. 

No. GGA. Ono dozen Weaving-Mats, 7 6", nlite wide (4) and narrow 
(2%, alternately, white; strips cut to mateh, thin $0, 











Ne. GES. Cne doron Weaving-Mats, 75", slits wide (1°) and narrow 
(4°), alternately, whitey strips ent to match, yellow. $0.15, 

No, GT. One dozen Weaving-Mats, 7X 5°, slite 1 wide (2) and 2 are 
row (oxch {*), nltornately, Wack; strips ent to match, purple, $0.16, 

No, O72, One dozen Wearin 
row (each }”), alternately, bine 
No. G73, One dozen Weaving-Motn, 7% 5%, slits 1 wide (7) ond 9 nar 
h 4"), alterrtely, Wieck; sleipsout to match, orange. $0.25. 

















fate, 7 5", lite t wide (3”) and 2 mare 
; strips eut to match, green. $0.15. 





row ( 
No, G75. One dozen Weaving 
row (each &), alleruntely, secondary 
ent to mateh, black and white. 4.15, 








ats, 7X5", lite t wide (}#) and 9 nar 
reen, ormnge)s strips 





ors (puny 
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‘STEIGER’S KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL at 


No, G81. One dowen 






‘Wonving-Mats, 7X5", slits 
1 wide (4) unit 3 narrow 
Coach"), altornately, pric 
mary and secondary colors; 
stripa cnt to mateh, black 
wad white, $0.15, 
No. G83. Ons dozen 
Weoving-Mate, 7x5", tits 
1 wily (i") aad 9 narrow 
Coach }"), altarnntally, ter- 
ary eolorn, tints and vhadex: 
strips matohing slits in ont 
and colora. $0.16. 
No. G85. Ono doen 
Wowving- Mate, 7X5", alita 
1 wide (4) anil 9 narrow 
Couch 9"), alternately, ray 
stripe cut to matoh, gurple. $0.15. 
No, GBF, One dozen Weaving-Mats, 75%, stile L wide (1) and 3 nar 
row (cach §“), alternately, purple; strips out to mateh, green, 80.15, 
Xo. GSS. Ono dover 
Woaving-Mats, 7X5", 
lite I wide (}") and 3 
narrow (ouch 5), al- 
fernately, greens strips 
ent to match, orange. 
20.16. 
No. TOL. Ono doxen 
Weaving Mats, 5x3", 
ality 4", reely stelps 1 
wide, white and blue, 
30.15, 
No. TOG. One dozen 
We rate, BXS*, 
ita", blue trips 3 
wide, white and red, 
0.15, 
» TO8. Ono doxen 
ring-Mats, 5x5", 
part, primary 
ind. secondary colors 
(rod, Bus, yolloie, purply grees, range); strips matching elite in eat and 
colom $0.15, 








2 
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. STEICER'S KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL s 
Colored wooden Balls, Papers and Straws for Stringing. 
No. 775. A pncknge containing 600 disks of colored paper, 1 inch 
damoator, for atringing with straws. $0.20. 

No. 777. A package containing 600 squares of colored papor, 1 inoh 
square. $0.15, 

No. 77. A package of 100 straws, 10° long, assorted colors, nut $0.12, 
No. 781. A packuge of 100 straws, 16" long, assorted colors, uot $0.15, 
No, TSB. A paokago of 100 straws, 10 long, while, net $0.12, 

No. 785. Abox containing 144 wooden balls, i" diameter, in primary 
and secondary colors, net $0.50. 





XIX. Paper-interlacing (Intertwining). 

Paper strips of various color, lengths, and widths, folded lengthwise, 
are used to repruvat 8 Vacs 25 GeO Aiot ela es eT 
plaiting them according to curtain 


No, $O1. A package 
containing 100 
ateipsof diff 
‘widths, and colom $0.15. 
Xo. $04, A pnoknge 
containing 100 paper 
strips, white and colored, 
10" long and 1 wide, 
$0.35. 


No, $055. A packnge containing 100 paper strips, white and colored, 
10 Yong wnd §” wide, $0.16. 


No. 8OG. A paokage containin 100 glasel paper stripe of different 
lengths, widths, and colors. $0.20. 

No. 808. A package containing 100 glased paper atrips, 10“ longand 1” 
wide, $0.15. 

Xo B10. A package containing 100 glace? paper stsips, 10 long and {# 


Diagrams: Sraramn’s Designs for Inlerhoining Paper, arranged by 
J. Knaus and M. Knave-Borurs, 12 plates, in wrapper, $9.90. 
No. 811. Froebel's Kindergarten Occupations for the 
Family, No.9 (Intertwining.) In a papor box, with chromo- 
lithographed cover, $0.75. 
‘This Box contains 100 paper strips, white and colored, 65 Designa, 
and Instructions, 


K, Steiger & Co,, 2% Park Plice, New York 
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No, 846, A packoge containing 100 learesof glised paper, 4" snarer 
any color, $0.25, 

No. $47. A package containthg TOT Teavos of gold or silver papor, 
‘wqunre. $0:50. 

No, 848. A package containing 10 wysiluteral triangles of glace paper 
(umortedd color), sides 4 inches lang: 80-25. 

No. $40: A pocknge contuining 100 heugons of gland paper, (assorted: 
colors), silos 2d inches long. $0.30. 

Xo 851, A pair of scismore with rounded blulos, for paperontting, not 
90. » 

No, 852; Onedozen pairs 
of writors, with rounded 
dindlos, net: $3.00. 

No, 8555. -A package con- 
twining 


‘bemsacinepapen fomsmenate 
ing the cut. heures, net $0.15, 
No, 856. A package oon- 
taining 20 loaves of strong 
Manila paper, for mounting 
tho ent figures, not 80/12; 
No 857. A book of com 
tinnous falling sheets for 
mounting the ont figures 
{92674"), 2 pages of strong 
Manila ‘paper, Boards, not 
20.96. 


No, 858. Ono doron books of coutinuons folding sisets for mounting 
the cut fgnres (9 X 75"), M4 pages of strong Manila paper. Bownds, net $2.50, 
No. 859. A book of continuons folding sheets for mounting the ent 
Hgures (9X 74"), 48 pages of strong Manila paper, Bounts, net S040, 
No. $60. One dozen Hooks of continuons foliing sheets for mounting 
the out figures (9 x 7h"), 48 pagexof strong Manila paper: Boars, not 88.75. 
Ne. 8600, A revorsible Alam, made of linen, nice 12% 14 inclew, ob- 
long, containing 48 available surfaces, cpenlngin panorumastyle. net $280. 
No. $60b, A handsome Herp-Book, 11} X12} inches, containing 160 
pegos of white silk paper, bound in fall Rnesia, gilt fmished. net #76. 
No. SGVC, An olegunt Serup-Book, 9} %12 inches, containing 3 exrd- 
hoard loaves, full Morocco, gilt eigen not 86.00, 

No. 860d. An elegant Scrap-Book, 10) x 124 inches, containing Stcard- 
Doard loaves, fall Morocco, gilt edges. nwt $1.75, 
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STEIGER'S KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL bus 


Peas Work.) Is 
box, with 


‘Thia Box contains 60 cork cabes, 00 pioces of wire, 1, 3, and d* 
Jong, ossorted, 1 Merciny-Pin, 108 Designs, and Instructions, 


XXILL Card-board Work, 
(Material, Designs, ate, cere tn preparation, ) 


XXIV. Modeling. 
No, O21. One poand Modoling-Wax. in « tin box, net $1.95. 
No. O2G, Twenty pounds of Spring's Modeling Clay (4r9), in a wooden 
bes, net $1.95, 
No. 927. Ten pounds of Spring Modeling Clay (dey, in a wooden 
bos, not $0.75, 
No. 31. A wooden Modeling-Knito, common kind, $9.10. 


No, 932. A wooden Modeling-Kaite, superior quality, eral xine, $0.85. 
Xo. 2a. “A wooden Modeling-Knife, ruperior quulity, larye ster, $0.20, 
No, 935. A wooden Modeling Board, $0.10, 

Designs for Modeling, 2.75, 


No. GL, Steiger's Sample Cards of Work that muy be produced by the 13 
Boxes Prochel’s Kinderyartes Occupations for the Humaily, Now, 1—12, net 4.76, 


E. Steiger & Co,, 25 Park Plus, New York 
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___ STEIGER’S KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL a» 





Steiger’s Kindergarten Paper Frames 


}) for the suitable and convenient exhibition, om the wall 
work 


Thess Paper Frames (of which the border 
of this notice gives an idea) are attractive and 


serviceable, having an Open Spice — wither right- 


of Kindergarten Work, eo armunged that theo 

can be readily inserted; they are made by thie 

doubling of heavy colored curd-board, have 

#4 neatly printed bordim, silk bands, and are ready 
@ for invtant aod repeated use 

Thop serve as an ornament to the room, while, 

more than this, they haw the desirable effect of 


¢ delight to their parents and appreciative friends. 
‘The low price of these Frames permits their 
very extensive use as a means of pireseevitig: Uh 
awa and ingenfons designs and productions of 
the childrwn, which otherwise would. be lost or 
considered! ann encambrinee. 
Each package contains one dozen Pyper Frames 
y, tither of One size, in 6 oF moreasarted colors, 
or of a eclection ftom various kinds, permitting 
suitable nad tastefal combination, 
‘Tho following numbers are now ready; etber 
ff) sites aud styles aro in prepamtion. 
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Tals) aeat a, 





F. Steiger & Co,, © Park They New York. 
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Steiger’s Kindergarten Paper Frames 
ORE seat i oy malt upon ena ee a 
foilitate their extensive introduction, the under- 
elgnod will, until Sept. Ist, 1882, wend to Kinder- 
gurtnors one extra package (denen) free with every 
8 packages for which the stated price ix forwarded 
with the onder. 


pa Ono apecimon Poper Prune will be mailed 
gratis to any Kindergartuer applying for the seune, 


Steiger's Leporello Books 


are allmmlike combinations, in one continuons 
folling sheet, of 12 Kindergurtew Paper Erumes of 
Aitterent styles and oolors They are provided with, 
a strong cover wnd specially mitalle for tho me 
servation of the several kinds of Kiniergnrten 
Work when it is not convenient to distlay the 
Kindorgarten Paper Prames singly on the wall. 





Steiger’s Leporello Books, 
Xo. 11.06. Steiger Zeporelio Beok, Stes IF (ound my of ¢ Frates each 
of Fdond Fh) $0.80 
No. 1107. Stelger’s Leparcilo Book, Sine G (4 Frames Ge, ‘ Gd, 
2Gg. ant? Gh) $0.75 
No. LLOS, Steiger’s Loporello Book, Sie H  Frmes He, 4 Hd, 
2Hg. aud 2 Wh) $0.70 





E, Stetger & Co., 25 Park Poe, New York, 
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STEIGER'S KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL “a 


Bristol-Card Blackboards, Pisin. Without Shelf, 

No, 1, 1824 inches, $1.00, 

No. 2 M34 inches, $2.00, 

‘No. 3, raled for Music, 4 36 inehes, $2.50, 

Chamais Por tiso withont moisture. 
No. 1, small size 1X2 inches. Per dozen $1.00. 

No, 2, medium wise 11 4)inchos, Per dozen $1.80. 

No. 9, lange siae 1f XG inches. Vue dozen $3.00. 





Fiat Brosh (4 inches), $0.50. . 
1 quart easily covers 80 square foot with 3 conta, ax weually eppliod, 
Dumb-Bells, Made of Bock Maple, poliahed. 


No. 3. Ench Damb.Kell woighs abont 12 onnoes, -per pate $0.55, 

No, 4, Kuch Dumb-Bell weighs about 20 ounces, per pair $0.60, 

Model Indian Clubs, Made of choice Maple, well polished. 

No. 1, weighs about 1 1b,, ech $0.05. 

No, 2 weight about 2 The. auch $0.75. 

No. 3, weighs about bs, each 80.90. 

No. 4, weighs about 4tbe., each $1.00. 

No, 5, weigha shout 51bs, cach $1.35. 

No. 6, weighs about B1ba., ench $1.50. 

Wands for Exercising. Made of Ath or Walnut, 

48 to 40 inches Jong, each $11.85. —A1 to 60 inches long, each $0.50, 

Exercising Rings for Schools. i Alaa ina Rea per pair $0.50, 

4 inch Rings (3 pieces), per pair $0. 

& inoh Rings (3 plooes), pedbenernd 

© imoh Ring (8 pisees), per pair $1.00, 

Tineh Rings Bien 18 Basen poke 0 

S inch Ringn (3 pieces), por pair $1.60, 

Aids for Teaching Numbers, | Newero!-Frome, siza 10% 12 inches, 
with 144 colored Balls (primary and secondary soloes), Bot 65, 


E, Steiger & Co., % Puk Flee, New York 


ni 41) Hoxagonal Priam. Pyramid. 
Pyrumid. 44) Six-inch Role, — Prive, in substantial wood bor, #202 
E. Steiger & Co,, 25 Park Vhos, New York 
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STEIGER'S KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 





Kindergarten Faney-work: gsitavie for presenta, 


Embroidery on Silver Canvas-paper, Canvas articles, 
(Goods marked with an asterixk are supplied with » back-ploos.) 
No, 1250." A Basket, octogonal. 40.45, 
1256," A Nopkin-Ring. 20.10. 
1261. A-small Basket, oblong. $0.15, 
1267. A Nooille-Book Cover. 90.15. 





1207." A Plate. $0.30. 
12090." A Wall-Almanao, $0,60, 
1301. A Book-Murk, $0.10, 


. 1304. A Collar-Bor, with cover, 80.65. 
. 1306." A Wateb-Holidsr, in form of aalipper. $0.25, 


1300." A Match-Holder. $0,90, 
A313. A Towsl-Caso. $0.95. 


» 1317.* A Lamp-Mat. 90,75. 


1319." A Lomp-Mat. $0.36. 


. 1327.* A Pon-holdor Stand. $0.35, 
. 1842.* A Match-Rox, $0.20, 
» 1372.* A Watch-Holder, in form of a slipper. $0.22, 


1373.° A Thermometer. $0.95. 


. 1BT4.* ASpoctacte-Coso, $0.20, 


1BTG. A Cignr-Caso in form of n goblet, $0,390, 


. 1382." A Holy.water Stoup. $0.00, 
. 1383. A Handkerchief Box $0.95. 


4385. A Dox for Playing Marks. $0.95, 
1386." A Lamp-Mat. $0.75. 
1304, ANapkin-Ring $0.15. 


» 1397. A Glove-Box, $1.25. 


1398. A Basket with handle £0.99, 


, 1399." A Frame for Photograph. $2.20. 


1408." A Plateau. 90.70. 
1413. A Rook-Mark $0.08. 
1426, A Lamp-Mot, $0,70, 


. 1427. A NightlampShodo, $1.25 


1428.* A Memorandum-Slate. $0.00. 
1453. A Book-Marl $0.08. 


E, Steiger & Co., 25 Park Flaco, New York 
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MS STEIGER'S KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


‘Tho following Material is anggented ax the 

First Outtit of a Charity Kindergarten for % Children: 
‘3 Fimt Gift (No. 1); 6 Second Gift (No. 11); 26 Third Gift (No, 23); 
25 Fourth Gift (No.1); 25 Seventh Gift (No. 61, Bight Squares, x1 inch); 
25 Seventh Gift (No, 71, Sixteen small right-angled isoscole triangles); 
300 Wooden Slats, 9 inches long, $ inch wide (No. 131); 1 package con~ 
taining 500 sticks, 2 inches tong (No. 156); 3 dozom Perforating-Noodles, 
with ohort hondlow (No, 277); 25 Perforating Cushionn, inches (No, 
3a) wena ch sonbelalon Wh Sores eo 4x5} inches, 
‘in quarter-inch squares, on one ride (No. 801); L ounce of Worsted 
Ba of 12 color (No. 345); 25 patent Wire-bounl Rizderrten Slates, 
x12 inches, grooved in quarterinch squares, on one wide (No, 425); 
100 Sato-peneila (No. 433); 3 devon Wonving-Mate (No. 501); 3 doz, W.-M. 
(No, 502); 3 doz, W.-M, (No, 603); 3 doz, W.-M. (No. 504); 3dox, W.-M. 
(No, 505); 3 doz. W.-M. (No. 606): 6 dow W.M. (Ne. G81); 6dox W.2f 
(No, 629); 9 doz, W.-M. (No, 551); 9 doz. W.-M. (No. 563); 3dox WML 
(No, 659); 9 dos, WM. (No. 661); 3 dom W.-M. (No. 602); 9 dow. W.-M. 
(No, 563); 9 dow, Wi-M, (No, 571); 2 dozen Wooden Wenving-Needles, 114 
inches long (No. 761); 2 dozen Wooden Wearing-Needies, & inches Jong 
(No, 702); 8 packnges, each containing 100 loaves of strong white paper, 
4 inchos uquare (No. $21);8 packsgos, each containing 100 leaves of ealored 





ttjmclongea elo Scituate vised sian MSS paper, for mounting 
the cut figures (No, 856). 
(hes list cave be weaterialty moiiod according te cireawestincer) 


Ta addition, Chairs, and Tables, for which common low tnblew may be 
nod, temporerily covered with the Oil-cloth Covering roled io eqnares. 


‘The foregeiing Catalogne xupersedes all Lists previonsly inened; mpon 
comparison considomble aititions will be noticed, which inerwased mann 
facturing facilities have enabled us to make. 

Howover extonslvo this Catalogue, it doos not comprise all our stock 
ot Kindergarten Gifts, Oceupation Material, Furnitare, 
otc. Many Kindred artioles are on hand,and now additions are continually 
Doing produced as fist ne cireumstances permit to carry out our plane and 
desires of promoting whatever tonds to the davclopment and popelariza, 
tion of the Kindergarten System. — The Thread Game, the Point- 
Laying, the Painting, the Silver Canvas eteveunmerated, 
on the preceding pages nay be regarded ng evidenoos of such activity. 

FA Tho designation by numbers (No.) of the weveral articles in this 
Catalogue is an arbitrary one and fe made for the purpose of enabling ens- 
tomers to be proeiso in ordering. 


E, Steiger & Co,, 25 Burk Place, New York 


Tune, 188%. 
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ALL Syunptioal Labi, 
“Tipe ee alk Phe Se Periodicals. 
sepa, Tai pager fae 
opie: ie ‘air a 
So ne ater decom of Won ‘Per soar (12 Uurnbers) wet $120 
eign Devs erage ee de Se akchee FONT . 
an “Nf yor (8 mumers) nat $1.39 
— Denigne for Stickelaging. 32 Se 
Zo Ntenork oraseing. 12 te 
= = Poorating arriating), 14 Tae 
Sa ena ers) mot 8130 
Ri ir reativeck 32 ates The te fhe Fr 
= — duaiting Umtertacing Stn, pile an he iain. Me 
‘Por yewe (12 nimbere) et $1.00 
+A. Douai's Scrivs of 
RATIONAL READERS, 
combining The Principles of Prvratosss’s 
7" of cat 
14; inion, Wrateay, Sra ee, sa | woes  wulge toate Trsisacaton, Orie 
Sivhenals, Famine, ard Gywamsaione ap be readily 
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With Mun 80 accompany the swathioat 
Titvateazod from Origeal Designs. L. The Hlational Fonetie 
Cth, wroducven 


IE, Stolgor & Co. 25 Vark Mince, New York, 














Instruction in Physical Development 
for every School and every Household. 


IL MANUAL OF CALISTHENICS: 


A Sysremarre Daint-Book wirhour APPaRATOS, FOR 
Scnoo.s, Fasiins, axp Grwwastums. 


‘With Musio to accompany the Exercises, ant 126 Elustrations from 
Origital Designs 


By J, MADISON WATSON. 
144 pp. yas tae 


Gone: Jotroduetion. = Gensrat tes. — Chest Exer. 


plete 
cise, — Vocal Rxeroinon. —~ Mier Rcrees pw Bxercive, — Arm aud 
Hn eer Heal a Nk Tasos ean ad Walst Exercise, — 
Knee Exervise, — Leg and Fook Exercise, — Combined Exercises, 


TL HAND-BOOK OF CALISTHENICS 
AND GYMNASTICS: 
A ComPLere DaiLi-Book ron SciooLs, Pasir, axp 
Grunasrums. 
With Musio to ncoompany the Exeroises, and 25% ilbestrations from 
Original Docigne 
By J, MADISON WATSON. 
358 DP as $2.00. 
asal Gymnastics. 1. Respiration. 2, Orthovpy: Aticn 


Contents: 
dation. — Pyilableaion, = Acorat, —2. 


jstionss —~ Monotone. a = "Measure and 
Yerne oa, fscations by Veer viece), “i Calton a, tne 
—“Geacral eearclneer Chest Exercise. © Vocal Eutesanes te 





Bibow Exerciac, —, ul | Trunk 
eis ee pe ee 
Nrorsinea.— tdiaaveht enn cece 


E. Stelger, 25 Pork Flee, New York 


E, Steiger, 25 Park tho, New York 





Yuba Kindergarten Qerupations for tie Foil. 

design of these Boxes ix to provide children 
Be ee oecs neh ceed NaS GALA STON een 
without wearying the brain, 





2, Net-work k Drawing, 
—For Boys and Girls— 

Y Slate, €h by 8h laches, 
grooved, on ote wide, in aquares 
(Linch wite}ewith narrow frame, 
rounded corners, 3 abate pone 
olls, M Designs on 12 plates, and 
Imtmetions Price #075. 


the ert 


Dreabgoed to beach 
Froese’ arene ae wen 


gression mesecr emule aerobip 
he inketiect. 


Durbin ape 
‘Shave gifs and odin thea a be 
slic source ress wueatient. £2 
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20 
with —correrponding 


—For Giris aad 
1 Steet Weoring-N 
Mats of amorted colors avd 
wide, 
Devigas oo. 12 plain, 


strips, Te 

















‘and Tnstrvetions, — Price 0.75, 
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fereh weatees 
spats Locoee 


EL. Steiger & Co. 05 Park Place. Now York. 
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tong by + lack wide, and 30 
Slats, 6 inchos tong by f Inch 
‘wide, 93 Designs on 13 plates, 
and Inatructions, Price £0.75, 


teoch 
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44 blades, 100 loaves of Paper, 
‘white and eslored, LO loaves of 


FE, Btotgor so Co. 25 Parks Place, Now York 
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Krosbel’s_ Kit ten tions for_the Family, 
a eer a 


= For Boys and Gurls — 
1 act Connected Slate, With 
end Ensteuctions ¢ The 
‘Gift, from Kare’ Guido), 
weiianes tt et 
& jarda sale ion Trad} 
Bolas, “With Divi pode 
structions a 
eta deal ie ' 
Tha Connected Slat ia one 
of the, pitas to connect 
the 


schools st eerves to maketha ¢ 








initry. read Gite 
$ not ondy an amusernent 
Sut of actual use to the 
ehild; by meana of the 
Dread innumerable forma 


SL iikonte pomacek 


Polnt-Laying. 
500 Bees, Bholla, ete., of differ- 
otines and colors ‘Wilh Dest 
and Instructions (The Thirteenth | ®. 
i, from Knacs’ Gute). 


Price $0, 

The aim of thie Occupation i* toJoin De 
saan shel soneas ee to Foem (eieland 
with suck tines agatn to form an untirnited 
variety af figures on the plane, Ih affere alia 
a sudabie njportwnity to exercise wrnll obits 
dren in grouping and sorting the different 
materia 




















Z aie eae eee Bailing, Number Ono, 
Cas {XIX inch) and Slang Blocks (2156 
Salona Coty ti 
be Price 80.73 

For the youngest chitdren, 
These oubes and Blocks are 
destyned to dustrate form 
Sacre 
sprint ay rise 10 ‘ 
(aud doetmalartgy, and foot 
tore varied an énereting 
a no 
(er ya ot farms) of 
om (or symametry), and 
of! 

16, Building, Number Two, 

3 Cites (1X14 Jou, Malt an 18 
Com 
kid hates 

This ts. couliauae 
tion @f, and a come 
planent to, Box No.5; 


ii. Namber Three, 


18 Oblong Blocks {241} inch), 3 similar Blocks 
Aided Leuiwine ote! # (each KIX toch), and 
G divided brwadthwiee ki 
32 (one 1X1 x26 ‘woh. 
Bri Diogra add ante: 
bone (Ae wath OU, 

fom Kiacy Guide). 














